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‚ ‘CHAPTER THE FORTY-SIXTH 


T was the poor schoolmaster. No other than the poor , 


schoglme cer, Scarcely less moved and surprised by the 
sight of the e chig than she had been on recognising him, he 
stood for a moment siler& and confounded by this unexpected 
Ed without even the presence of Xn m raise her 
from the dme 
But qráckly recovering his self-possession, he threw 
his stick and book, and dropping on one knee beside ns 


endeaveured, by,such simple means as occurred to him, to ‘ 


restore her t$ herself; while her grandfather, standing idly 
by, wrung his hands, and implored her with many endearing 
expressions to speak to Шш, were it only a word. 

* She is quite exhausted,” said the schoolmaster, glancing 
upwarg into dis face. “You have taxed her powers too far, 
friend.” 

“She is perishing of want,” rejoined the old man. “I never 
thought how weak and ill she was, till néw,” 

Casting a look upon him, half-reproachful and half-compas- 
sionaté, the ,Schoolmaetet took the child in his arms, and, 
bidding the old man gather up her little basket and. follow 
Kim directly, bore her away at his utmost speed. 

Tbere was a small inn within sight, to which it would seem 

had been directing his steps when so unexpectedly over- 
taken. ‘Téwards this place he hurried with his unconscious 
burden, and rushing into the kitchen, and; calling upon, the 
company tere assembled to make way "or God's TS 
` depositéd it ona chair before the ‘fire. 

ту“ company, who rose’ in confusica upon-the E 
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master's entrance, did as people usually d» under*stich gir- 
cumstances. Everybody called for his or her favourite 
zemedy, which nobody brought; each cried for more air, at 
the same time carefully eycluding what air there was, by 


closing found the object of sympathy; and all wondered why = 1 


somebody else didn't do what it never appeared to occur to 
them might be done by themselves. А 


The landlady, however, who possessed more readiness and . 


activity than any of themj and who had withal a quicker 
» perception of the merits of the cask, soon came running in, | 
with a little hot brandy and water, foltowed hy nér servant- 
girl, carrying vinegar, hartshorn, smelling-salts; and such other 
resto. yes : "which, being duly administered, recovered the. 
child so far as tc»enable her to thank them in a faint voice 
and t9 extend her hand to the poor schoolmaster, who stood 
тий an anxious face, hard by. Without suffering her to 
Speak another word, or so much as to stir a finger any 
more, the women straightway carried her Ө to bed; and 
having covered her up warm, bathed her cold feet, and 
‘wrapped them in flannel, they despatched a messenger for 
the doctor. E 


The doctor, who was a red-nosed, gentlemah with a great 


bunch of seals dangling below a waistcoat of ribbed black 
satin, arrived with all speed, and taking his seat by the bed- 
side of poor Nell, drew out his watch, and felt her pulse. 
Then he looked at her tongue, then he felt htr pulse again, 
and while he did so, he eyed the half-emptied wine-glass as 
if in profound abstraction. А с 

"T should give her—" said the doctor at length, “а tea. 
spoonful, every now and then, of hot?brandy and water.” 

“Why, that's exactly what we've done, Sir!" said She 
delighted landlady. , 55 

“T should also," observed the doctor, who had passed the 
footbath on the Aairs, “I should also,” gaid tho doctor, in 


the voice of an oracle, “gut her feet in hot water, and wrap, · 


thém ap in flannel. I should likewise,” said the pd 
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CU “Tiitreased solemnity, “give her something light for dos 
«^а wing of a roasted fowl now——” 


s "Why, goodhess gracious me, Sir, it's cooking at the 
kitchen fire this instant!" cried tbe landlady. And so indeed 


E it was, for the schoolmaster had ordered it to be pát down, 


ao 


< 


E > 


E 


and it was getting on so well that the doctor might have smelt 
it if he had | tried—perhaps he did. 

** You, may then,” said thé doctor, rising gravely, “give her 
a glass of hot mulled port wine, if Che likes wine” 

“ Апа a togát, Sir?" suggested the landlady. 

“ Ay, фе doctor, in the tone of a man who makes a 
dignified concesion. “And a toast—of bread. But be very 
particular | to make it of bread, if you please, mip az 

With which parting injunction, s'owly and portentousiy 
delivered, the doctor departėd, leaving the whole horse 
admiration of that wisdom which tallied so closely with 


own. Everybody said he was a very shrewd doctor indeed, 


and knew ретеу what people's constitutions were; which 
there appears some reason to suppose he did. 
While her supper was preparing, the child fell into a re- 


c freshing “sleep, from whick they were obliged to rouse her 


when it was ready. As ghe evinced extraordinary uneasiness 
on Jefrning That her grandfather was below stairs, and as she 
was greatly troubled at the thought of their being apart, he 
took his supper with her. Finding heg : still very restless on 
this head, they‘made him up a bed in an inner room, to which 
he presently retired. The key of this chamber happened by 
good fortuné to be бп that side of the door which was in 
..Nell's рот; she turned it on him when the landlady had 
withjrawn, and crept (o bed again with a thankful heart. 
j^ schoolmaster sat for a long time smoking his pipe by 


ve the, kitchen fire, which was now deserted, thinking, with a 


very happy face, on the fortunate chance which had brought 
him so opportunely ‘to the child’s assistalce, and. parrying, 


+ as well. as in his simple way he could, the inquisitive cross- 
< examipfation of the landlady, who had a great curiosity: to ba, 
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made acquainted with every particular of Nelt% life and histcfy. j 
The poor schoolmaster was so open-hearted, and so little verked li 
in^the most ordinary cunning or deceit, that she could not j 
have failed to-succeed in the first five minutes, but that he 
happened to be unacquainted with what she wished to know; * | 
and зо he told her. The landlady, by no means satisfied with { 
this assurance, which she considered an ingenioxs evasion of | 
the question, rejoined that he had his reasons of course. q 
Heaven forbid that she shéuld wish to pry into the affairs of i 

` her customers, which indeed were ho business'of hers, who, | 
had so many of her own. She had eor dodi a» civil Y 
question, and to be sure she knew, it wouid meet with a ! 
ciil swen", She was quim satisfied — quite. „She had, 
rather perhaps that he» would have said at опёе that hy | 
didn't-choose ё be communicative, because that woyld have 
Büfh plain and intelligible. However, she had no right to 
be offended of course. He was the best judge, and,had a 
perfect right to say what he pleased ; nobody cguld dispute 
that, for а moment. Oh dear, no! 

“T assure you, my good lady," said the mild schoglmaster, 
“that I have told you the plain truth—as I hope to be saved, * 
I have told you the truth." > 

“Why then, I do believe you are in earnest,” Тејоіпећ the 
landlady, with ready good-humour, *and I’m very sorry I 
have teazed you. Byt curiosity? you know, is the cürse of 
our sex, and that's the fact." . 

The landlord scratched his head, as,if, he thought the curse 
sometimes involved the other sex likewise; but he was pre- 
vented from making any remark to that effect, if he hqd it in- 
contemplation to do so, by the schoolmfster’s rejoinder. ұ ‘~ off 

“You should question me for half-a-dozen hours at a si K 

^ and welcome, and I would answer you patiently for the kind“ | 
ness of heart you have shown to-night, if I could," he said. 
“ As, is, please # take care of her in the morning, and let 
me know early how she iss, and to understand’that I ма pay- 
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` Yo parting with them on most friendly terms, not the less 
cordial perhaps for this last direction, the schoolmaster wen 
to his bed, and the host and hostess to theirs. „ө 
The report in the morning was, that the child was better, 
but was extremely weak, and would at least require a day's 
. rest, and careful nursing, before she could proceed upori' her 
journey. THe schoolmaster received this communication with 
^ perfect ‘cheerfulness, observing that be had a day to spare— 
two days for that matter—and cóùld very well afford to wait. 
kr As the,pati ^t was to sit up in the evening, he appointed to 
К visit ner in hi mat a certain hour, and rambling out with « 
`A his book, did nöt return until the hour arrived. | 
N Nell cguld not help weeping when they ме"=Зеё опе ; 
Whereat, and at sight of her pale fact and wasted figure, the — * 
simple echoolmaster shed a few tears himself, at the same 
time showing in very energétic language how foolish it WET‘ 
to do so, and how very easily it could be avoided, if one 
tried. е 
“Tt makes me unhappy even in the midst of all this 
kindness," said the child, “to think that we should be a 
^ burden upon, you. How can I ever thank you? If I had « 
not met уон so far from home, I must have died, and he 
would have been left alone." 
“We'll not talk ripe a said the schoolmaster ; “and 
as to burdens, I have e my fortune since you slept at 
my cottage." 
indeed }” cried the» child joyfully. 
“Oh yes,” returned her friend. *“I have been appointed " 
"clerk дпа schoolmaster to a village a long way from here— s '* 
*y Са a long way from the old one as you may suppose— 
РС five-and-thirty pounds a year. Five-and-thirty pounds!” 
УТ «ү am very glad," said the child—* so very, very glad." 
“I am on my way there now," resumed the schoolmaster. 
“They alfowed me the stage-coach hire—vutside stagc-Coach 
.' “hire atl the wdy. Bless you, ther grudge me nothing. But 
225 i time at which I ùm expected there, left mé ambe 
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leisure, | determined to walk instead. HOw glad I am, fo 
think I did so!” “ 
^ *How glad should we be!" . ; 
“Yes, yes,” said the schoolmaster, moving restlessly in his 
chair, “certainly, that's very true. But you—where are you 
going, where are you coming from, what have you been doing 
since you left me, what had you been doing before? Now 
tell me—do tell me. I know Very little of the world, and 
perhaps you are better 0094 to advise me in its affairs than 
I am qualified to give advice to you ; but I amayery ү sincere, 
and I have a reason (you have not fctgotter) й) for ioving 
you. I have felt since that time as if my love for him who 


a 


1 


died; Eden transferred to you who stood beside his D^ ot 


If this" he added, looking upwards, “is the beautifv; 
creat^n that springs from ashes, let its peace prosper with 


‘fê, as I deal tenderly and соїпраѕѕіопаќеју by this young 


child !” o 

The plain, frank kindness of the honest schoolmaster, the 
affectionate earnestness of his speech and manner, the truth 
which was stamped upon his every word and look, gave the 
child a confidence in him, which the utmost arts of treachery 
and dissimulation could never have awakened in her breast. 
She told him all—that they had no friend or relative—that 
she had fled with the old man, to save him from a madhouse 
and all the miseries he dreaded—that she was flying now, 
to save him from himself—and that she sought an asylum 
in some remote and primitive place, where the temptation 
before which he fell would never enter, and her late sorrows 


^ › and distresses could have no place. 


z \ 
The schoolmaster heard her with “astonishment. «пі 
child !”—he thought— Has this child heroically persevered 


under all doubts and dangers, struggled with poverty ала, 


suffering, upheld and sustained by strong affection and the 
constisusness of réctitude alone! And yet the warld is full 
of such heroism. Have J yet to learn that the hardest 
E bast-borne trials, are those which are never oven 
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e ecl earthly «есогі, and are suffered every day! And 
' should I be surprised to hear the story of this child!” 
4. What more ‘he thought or said, matters not. It was con- 
.  Cluded that Nell and her gragdfather should accompany 
_£ him to the village whither he was bound, and*that he 
к should endeavour to find them ‘some humble occupation 
j ү by which they could subsist. “We shall be sure to 
= 4 succeed,” said the schoolmaster heartily. “The cause is 
too good a one to fail." е 
Тһеу аттабдей to proceed upon their journey next evening, « 
“ws<e.skage‘waggon, which travelled for some distance on the 
x same road as Хеу must take, would stop at the inn to change 
horses, and the driver for a small gratuity Would girs Nell 
d a place ifside. A bargain was soonestruck when the waggon 
came ; and in due time it rolled away; with the child gomfort- 
ably béstowed among the softer packages, her grandiatier , 
and the schoolmaster walking on beside the driver, and 
the landlady 4d all the good folks of the inn screamirig 
out their good wishes and farewells. 
What a soothing, luxurious, drowsy way of travelling, to 
« lie in$ide that slowly-moving mountain, listening to the | 
\ tinkling of the horses’ bells, the occasional smacking of the 
cartér’s wlfip, the smooth rolling of the great broad wheels, 
the rattle of the harness, the cheery good-nights of passing 
travellers jogging past on little short-stepped horses—all made 
pleasantly indistinct by the thick awning, which seemed made 
for lazy listening undey, till one fell asleep! The very going 
to sleep, still with “an indistinct idea, as the head jogged to 
___‚ and fro upon the pillow, of moving onward with по trouble, < 
Я ох fítigue, and hearifig all these sounds like dreamy music, 
'  julling to the senses—and the slow waking up, and finding 
se ^ gne’s self staring out through the breezy curtain half-opened« 
in the front, far up into the cold bright sky with its countless 
stars, angl downward at the driver's larXern dancing «п like 
M . its hgmesake gack of the swamps and marshes, and sideways 
jt the * dark grim trees, and fofward at the long hare road 
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rising al up, up, until it stopped abruptly at a ie a 


b 


ridge as if there were no more road, and all beyond was sky 
zand the stopping at the inn to bait, and being helped out, 
and going into a room with fire and candles, and winking ~~“ 
very much, and being agreeably reminded that the night 
was, cold, and anxious tor very comfort’s sake to think it 
colder than it was!—What a HM journey was that 
journey in the waggon ! 

Then the going on ice fresh at first, and shortly 
afterwards so sleepy. The waking from a sound nap as the 
mail came dashing past like a highway comet, with gleaming 
lamps and rattling hoofs, and visions of КА, behind, 
standing yp to keep his feet.warm, and of a gentleman in a 
fur cap opening his eyes and looking wild and stupefied— 
the stopping at the turn-pike where the man was gone to bed, 
ard xnocking at the door until ke answered with a smothered 
shout from under the bedclothes in the little room above, 
where the faint light was burning, and: preseitly came down, 
night-capped and shivering to throw the gate wide open, 
and wish all waggons off the road except by day. The cold 
sharp interval between night and mgrning—the distant streak 
of light widening and spreading, and turning?from grey to 
white, and from white to yellow, and "from yellow?to burning 
red—the presence of day, with all its cheerfulness and life— 
men and horses at the plough— birds in the trees and hedges, 
and boys in solitary fields, frightening them away with rattles. 
The coming to a town—people busy in the markets ; Jight 
carts and chaises round the tavern yard ? tradesmen standing 
at their doors; men running horses up and down the, street 
for sale; pigs plunging and grunting 3n the dirty disizqes; 
getting off with long strings at their legs, running into clean 
chemists’ shops and being dislodged with brooms by ’pyentices; 
the night coach changing horses — the passengers cheerless, 
cold, »ugly, and digzontented, with three months’ growth of 
hair in one night—the coachman fresh as frem a bandbox, 
ang SY каш by contrast:—so much bitig, ( 
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many things in motion, such a variety of incidents—when 
was there a journey with so many delights as that journey 
in the waggon! ool 
Sometimes walking for a milegor two while her grandfather 
rode inside, and sometimes even prevailing upon tlie school- 
master to take her place and lie down to rest, Nell travelled 
on very happily until they came to a large town, where the 
waggon stopped, and wheré they spent a night. They passed ' 
a large* church; and in the streets were a number of old 
houses, buit of a kind'of earth or plaster, crossed and re- “ 


` crossed in a great many directions with black beams, which | 


gave them a remarkable and very ancient look. ‘The doors, 
too, were arched and low, Some with oakep,-pomes and 
quaint benches, where the formers inhabitants had sat on 
summer. evening. The windows. were latticed in little 


passengers as if they were dim of sight. They had long 
since got cleat of the smoke and furnaces, except in one or 
two solitary instances, where a factory planted among fields 
withered the space about it, like a burning mountain. When 
they had passed througb- this town, they entered again upon 
the country, апа began,to draw near their place of destination. 

It was not so near, however, but that they spent another 
night upon the road; not that their doing so was quite an 
act of necessity, but that the schoolmaster, when they ap- 
proached within a few miles of his village, had a fidgety 
sense of his dignity as the new clerk, and was unwilling to 
make his éntry in dusty shoes, and travel-disordered dress. 


. It was a fine, clear, autumn morning, when they came upon 


the/scene of his promotion, and stopped to contemplate its 
beauties. 

« “See here's the church!” cried the delighted schoolmaster, 
in a low voice; “and that old building close beside it, is the 
school-heuse, I'll be sworn. Five-and-thitty pounds a year in 


E this ‘begutiful place!” 


"T admired everything—the ‘old grey porch, the mullioned 
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windows, the venerable gravestones dotting the green church- 


. 
yard, the ancient tower, the very weathercock ; the brown 


Shatched roofs of cottage, barn, and homestead, peeping from 
among the trees ; the stream that rippled by the distant water- 
mill; tht blue Welsh mountains far away.» It was for such a 
spo» the child had wearied in the dense, dark, miserable 
haunts of labour. Upon her bed of ashes, arti amidst the 
squalid horrors through which they had forced theit way, 
visions of such scenes —sbeautiful indeed, but-;ót more 
beautiful than this sweet reality—had been always present to 
her mind. They had seemed to meltvinto a dim and airy 
distance, as the prospect of ever behglding them again grew 
fdintz;—b-t 45 they receded? she had loved and ‚ей for 
them more. > Ы 


“I must leave you somewhere for а few minutes,” said the . 


schoolmaster, at length breaking the silence into which they 
had fallen in their gladness. “I have a letter to presept, and 
inquiries to make, you know. Where shall Ptake you? To 
the little inn yonder?” 

* Let us wait here,” rejoined Nell. “The gate is open. We 
will sit in the church porch till you qome back.” 

* A good place too,” said the schoolmaster, leading the way 
towards it, disencumbering himself of his portmanteau? and 
placing it on the stone seat. “Be sure that I come back with 
good news, and am not long gone,” 

So, the happy schoolmaster put on a bran-new pair of gloves 
which he had carried in a little parcel jn his pocket all theway, 
and hurried off, full of ardour and excitement. 


The child watched him from the porch until the intervening • 


foliage hid him from her view, and then’stepped softly out into 
the old churchyard—so solemn and quiet, that every rustle of 
her dress upon the fallen leaves, which strewed the path amd 
made her footsteps noiseless, seemed an invasion of its silence. 
It was a very age ghostly place; the church had deen built 
many hundreds of years ago, and had once*had a, convent 
or monastery attached ; for arches in ruins, remain$/6$oriel 
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windows, and fragments of blackened walls, were yet standing ; 
while other portions of the old building, which had crumbled 
away and fallen down, were mingled with the churchyard earth 
and overgrown with grass, Д5 if&hey too claimed a burying- 
place and sought:to mix their ashes with the dust of men. 
Hard by these gravestones of dead years, and forming a. part 
of the ruin v.hich some pains had been taken to render habit- 
able in modern times, were two small dwellings with sunken 
windows ond’ „oaken doors, fast hcstening to decay, empty and 
desolate. 

Upon these tenements the attention of the child became | 
exclusively riveted. She knew not why. The church, the 
ruin, the ,antiquated graves, had equal claims át le-steupón a 
stranger’s thoughts, but from the moment tvhen her eyes first 
rested on these two dwellings, she could turn to nothing else. 

Even when she had made'the circuit of the inclosure, and, 
returning to the porch, sat pensively waiting for their friend, 
she took her station where she could still look upon them, and 
felt as if fascinated towards that spot. 
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CHAPTER THE FORTY-SEVENTH 


SITS mother and the single gentleman—upon whose 
track it is expedient to follow with hurried steps, lest this 
history should be chargeable wità inconstancy, е offence 
of leaving its characters 5n situations of ur tainty and 
doubt—Kit’s mother and the single gentleman, speeding onward 
in the post-chaise-and-four whose departure from the Notary's 
door we have already witnessed, soon left the town behind 
tikta апл. struck fire from the flints of the broad. highway. 
The good woman, being not a little embarrassed by the 
novelty of her situation, and certain maternal apprehensions 
that perhaps by this time little Jacob, or the baby, or both, 
had fallen into the fire, or tumbled down stairs, or had been 
Squeezed behind doors, or had scalded their xingpipes in en- 
deavouring to allay their thirst at the spouts of tea-kettles, 
preserved an uneasy silence; and meeting from the window 
the eyes of turnpike-men, omnibus-drivers, and others, felt in 
the new dignity of her position like „a mournet at a funeral, 
who, not being greatly afilicted by the loss of the depàrted, 
recognizes his every-day acquaintance from the window of the 
mourning-coach, but js constraiaed to preserve a decent 
solemnity, and the appearance of being indifferent to all ex- 
ternal objects. > E , 2 
To have been indifferent to the compahionship of the single 
gentleman would have been tantamount to being gifted with 
nerves of steel. Never did chaise inclose, or horses draw, such 
a restless gentleman as he. He never sat in the same position 
for two minutes together, but was perpetually tossing his arms 
and legs about, pulling up the sashes and letting them violently 
down, or thrusting his head out of one window togdraw it in 
again and thrust it out of another. Не carried in hi pocket, 
too, a fire-box of mysterious and snknown construct ; and 
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„ as sure as ever Kifs mother closed her eyes, so surely—whisk, 
rattlê, fizz—there was the single gentleman consulting his watch 
Я by a flame of firé, and letting the sparks fall down among the* 
straw as if there were no such thing as a possibility of himself 
e and Kit's mother being roasted alive before the bofs could 
/ “*+ stop their horses. Whenever they Halted to change, there*he 
Р was—out of tke carriage without letting down the steps, burst- 
ing about theginn-yard like # lighted cracker, pulling out his 
` watch by lampfght and forgetting t look at it before he put it 
"^ . up again, and ih short comfnitting so many extravagances that ° 
*  Kit’s mother was quitesafraid of him. Then, when the horses 
were to, in he came like $ harlequin, and before they had е 
à a mile, out, came the watch and tlfe fire-box together,«and 
mother was wide awake again, with no форе of a wink of ame * 
for that stage. 
“Are you comfortable?" {Ме single gentleman would say e 
after one of these exploits, turning sharply round. 
d Quite, Sig tank you.” 
“ Ате you sure? Ain't you cold?” 
“Tt is a little chilly, Sir,” Кїз mother would reply. 
“I knêw it!” cried the simgle gentleman, letting down one of . 
« the front glasse& “She wants some brandy and water! Of 
', Coursë she des. How could I forget it? Hallo! Stop at 
L the next inn, and call out P. a за: of hot brandy and 
water." * 

It was in уап? for Kits did to RS that she stood in 
need ef nothing of thes kind. The single gentleman was 
inexorable; dnd whenever he had exhausted all other modes 

) and fashions of restlessness, it invariably occurred fo him 
i \ that Kit’s mother wanfed brandy and water. 
In this way they travelled on until near midnight, when they 
* stopped to supper, for which meal the single gentleman 
,, ordered everything eatable that the’ house contained; and 
because Kif's mother didn't eat everything at once, asi eat 
it all, he jfok ié into his head thaj she must be ill. 
“You ffe faint,” said the single gentleman, who did nothing 
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himself but walk about the room. “I see what's the matter 
with you, ma’am. You're faint.” e 
» “Thank you, Sir, I'm not indeed." f 

“I know you are. I’m sire of it. I drag this poor » woman 
from the’ bosom of her family at а minute's notice, and she 
goed on getting fainter and fainter before my eyes. I’m a 
pretty fellow! How many children have you got, ma Mon 


“Two, Sir, besides Kit. R 2 y 
“Boys, таат?” › = 
“Yes, Sir. » 3 ò 

“Are they christened ? ” у 3 


“Only half baptised, as yet, Sir.” | 

"I’m godfather to both of "em. Remember that, if you 
please, ma'am. You hed better have some тией wine.” 

“I couldn't touch a drop indeed, Sir.” 

“You must,” said the single sgentlecan. “T see you want 
it. I ought to have thought of it before.” 1 

Immediately flying to the bell, and calling “Sor mulled wine 
as impetuously as if it had been wanted for instant use in 
the recovery of some person apparently drowned, the single 
gentleman made Kit’s mother swallow a bumper of it at 
such a high temperature that the tearg ran dowa her face, and 
then hustled her off to the chaise again, where—nót impossibly 
from the effects of this agreeable sedative—she soon became 
insensible to his restlgssness, an@ fell fast asleep. Nor were 
the happy effects of this prescription of a transitory nature, 
as, notwithstanding, that the distange was greater, and the 
journey longer, than the single gentleman had "anticipated, 
she dif not awake until it was broad day, and they were. 
clattering over the pavement of a towfi, 

“This is the place!” cried her companion, letting аны all 
the glasses. “ Drive to the wax-work !” 

The boy on the wheeler touched his hat, and setting spurs 
to his horse, to the end that they might go in brilliantly, all 
four broke into a smart carger, and dashed threugh We streets 
with э noise that brought the goed folks EN о their 
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doors and windofrs, and drowned the sober voices of the 
towji-clocks as they chimed out half-past eight. They drove 
up to a door round which a crowd of persons were collected, 
and there stopped. e 

“ What's this?” said the single gentleman, thrusting out his 
head. “Is anything the matter here?” E 

“А wedding, Sir, a wedding!” cried several voices. 


“ Hurtah |” с 
The single Atene, rather bewildered by finding himself 
the centre of This noisy throng, alighted with the assistance 
of one of the postiliens, and handed out Kits mother, at 
sight of whom the populace cried out, * Here's another 
wedding!” and roared and leaped for joy. " Fo 
“The world has gone mad, I think;" said the single gentle- 


` man, pressing through the concourse with his supposed bride. 


“Stand back here, will you, ark] let me knock.” 

Anything that makes a noise is satisfactory to a crowd. A 
score of dirty,hagds were raised directly to knock for him, and’ 
seldom has a knocker of equal powers been made to produce 
more deafening sounds than this particular engine on the 
occasion® in question. wing rendered these voluntary 
services, the tlfrong modestly retired a little, preferring that 
the*single géhtleman should bear their consequences alone. 

“Now, Sir, what do you want?” said a man with a large 
white bow at his button-holet opening the door, and confront- 
ing him with æ very stoical aspect. 

“Who has, been married here, my friend?” said the single 
gentleman. ? 

. “I have.” 

* You | and to whonf in the devil's name?” 

* What right have you to ask?” returned the bridegroom, 
eyging him from top to toe. 

“ What right!” cried the single gentleman, drawing the arm 
of Kit’s mother more tightly through his own, for that good 
womargevglently hid it in contemplation to run. away. "A 
right yoyf little dream of, Mind, good people, if this fellow 
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has been marrying a minor—tut, tut, that tan’t be. Where 
is the child you have here, my good fellow. You call her 
Nell. Where is she?” 

As he propounded this qu2stion, which Kit’s mother echoed, 
somebody іп a room near at hand uttered'a great shriek, and ° 
а sibut lady in a white dress came running to the door, and 
supported herself upon the bridegroom’s arm. * 

“Where is she!” cried this lady. “What nyws havé you 
brought me? What has become of her?" Ф 

The single gentleman started back, and gazed upon the 
face of the late Mrs. Jarley (that merning wedded to the 
philosophic George, to the eternal wrath and despair of Mr. 
Sluià the-poet), with looks 8f conflicting apprehension, dis- 
appointment, and>increculity. At length he stammered out, 

“I ask you where she is? What do you mean?” 

“Oh, Sir!” cried the bride, “if you have come here to do 
her any good, why weren’t you here a week ago?” М 

“She is not—not dead?” said the persoi? tg whom she 
addressed herself, turning very pale. 

* No, not so bad as that.” 

, “I thank God!" cried the single gentleman feebly? “Let 
me come in.” é * 

They drew back to admit him, and when he had епа, 
closed the door, 

“You see in me, додй people,” Ме said, turning to the hewly- 
married couple, “one to whom life itself is not dearer than the 
two persons whom J seek. They мса not knew me.» My 
features are strange to them, but if they or either of them are 
here, take this good woman with you, and let them see her 
first, for her they both know. If you'deny them from ‘any 
mistaken regard or fear for them, judge of my intentions by 
their recognition of this person as their old humble friend.” 

“I always said it!” cried the bride, "I knew she was not a 
common child! Alas, Sir! we have no power to,help you, 
for all that we could do bas been tried in vain.” \ = 

With that, they related to him, “without disguise or Ngnceal- 
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ment, all that they knew of Nell and her grandfather, from 
their first meeting with them, down to the time of their sudden 


disappearance; adding (which was quite true) that they had' 


made every possible effort to, tracé them, but without success ; 
* having been at first"in great alarm for their safety, аў well as 
on account of the suspicions to which they themselves might 
one day be exposed in consequence of their abrupt departure. 
They dwelt оўоп the old man’s imbecility of mind, upon the 
uneasiness аа had always testified when he was absent, 
upon the company he had been supposed to keep, and upon 
the increased depressicn which had gradually crept over her 
and changed her both in health and spirits. Whether she 
had missed the old man in the ‘night, and, knowing or con- 
jecturing whither he had bent his stefs, had gone in pursuit, 
or whether they had left the house together, they had no 
means of determining. Certaih they considered it, that there 
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was but slender prospect left of hearing of them again, and . 


that whether thé flight originated with the old man, or with 
the child, there was now no hope of their return. 

To all this, the single gentleman listened with the air of a 
man quité borne down by ggief and disappointment. He shed 

« tears when he spoke of th» grandfather, and appeared in deep 
affliction. 

Not to protract this portion of our narrative, and to make 
short work of a long story, let it be briefly written that before 
the interview cme to a close, the single gentleman deemed 
he had sufficient evidenze of having been told the truth, 
and that he endeavoured to force upon the bride and _bride- 

„ groom an acknowledgment of their kindness to the unfriended 
\ child,’ which, however, they steadily declined accepting. In 
“һе end, the happy couple jolted away in the caravan to 
spend their honeymoon in a country excursion; and the 
single gentleman and Kit's mother stood ruefully before 
their carriage-door. | 
« Whcre/Ahall we drive you, Sir? "said the post-boy. 
“You йау drive me,” said'zhe single gentleman. “to the—” 
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He was not going to add “ inn," but he adled it for the sake 
of Kit's mother ; and to the inn they went. : E 
^ Rumours had already got abroad that the little girl who 
used to show the wax-work,?was the child of great people who 
had beén stolen from her parents in infancy, and had only 
just been traced. Opinion was divided whether she was the 
daughter of a prince, a duke, an earl, a viscount, or a baron, 
but all agreed upon the main fact, and that theysingle gentle- 
man was her father; and #1 bent forward to ¢itch a glimpse, 
though it were only of the tip of his noble nose, as he rode 
away, desponding, in his four-horse chaise. 

would he have given to know, and what sorrow would 
have beca saved if he had bnly known, that at that moment 
both child and ‘grandfather were seated in the old church 
porch, patiently awaiting the schoolmaster’s return ! 
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CHAPTER THE FORTY-EIGHTH + 


pos rumour concerning the single gentleman and 
his errand, travelling fram mouth to mouth, and waxing 
stronger in th marvellous as it was bandied about—for your 
popular rumou), unlike the rolling stone of the proverb, is one 
which gathers a deal of moss in its wanderings up and down,— 
occasioned his dismounting at the inn-door to be looked upon 
as an exciting and attractive spectacle, which courd scarcely ve 
enough acmired; and drew together a large concourse of 
idlers, who having recently been, as it were, thrown out of 
employment by the closing af the waxwork and the com- 
pletion of the nuptial ceremonies, considered his- arrival as 
little else than 4 special providence, and hailed it with de- 
monstrations Of the liveliest joy. 

Not at all participating in the general sensation, but wearing 
the depressed and wearied look of one who sought to meditate 
on his disappointment in silence and privacy, the single gentle- 
man. slighted, and handed out Kit's mother with a gloomy 
politeness which impressed the lookers-on extremely. That 
done, he gave her his arm apd escorted her into the house, 
while several active waiters ran on before as a skirmishing 
party, to clear the way and to show the room which was 
ready for their receptiea’ £ 

* Any room will do,” said the single gentleman. “Let it be 
near at hand, that’s all.” 

* Close here, Sir, if you please to walk this way.” 

“Would the gentleman like this room?” said a voice, as а 
littie out-of-the-way door at the foot of the well-staircase flew 
briskly open and a head popped out, “Не? quite welcome 
to it. He’y as weleome as flowers in May, or coals at Christ- 
mas. Иий you like this room; Sir? Honour mg by 
=й Do me the favour, pray.” “ с 
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“ Goodness gracious me!” а Kit's móther, falling back 
in extreme surprise, “only think of this!” 

She had some reason to be astonished, for the person SA 
proffered the gracious invithtion, was no, other than Daniel 
Quilp. The little door ont of which he had thrust his head 


was close to the inn larder; and there he stood, bowing with * 


grotesque politeness; as much at his ease as if the door were 
that of his own house ;,bli hting all the legs сў mutton and 
cold roast fowls by his Чоё companionship, aijd looking like 
the evil genius of the cellars come from under ground upon 
ош work of mischief. ? 

At Would уси do me the honour?” szid Quilp. 

ч 1 preitr being alone,” replied the single gentleman. 

“Oh!” said Quilp. And with that, he darted in again with 
one jerk and clapped the little door to, like a figure in a 
Dutch clock when the hour strikes. 

* Why, it was only last night, Sir," ges Kit's mother, 
*that I left him in Little Bethel." 2 

“Indeed!” said her fellow-passenger. “When did that 
person come here, waiter?" 

“ Come down by the night-coachsthis morning, Sir." 

* Humph! And when is he going?” 

* Can't say, Sir, really. When the chambermaid asked him 
just now if he should want a pate Sir, he first made faces at her, 
and then wanted to kiss her.” 

“ Beg him to walk this way,” " said the single gentleman. “I 
should be glad to exchange a word withim, tell him. Bég him 
to come at once, do you hear?” 

The man stared on receiving these instructions, for the > single 
gentleman had not only displayed as much astonishment as “Кїз 
mother at sight of the dwarf, but, standing in no fear of him, 
had been at less pains to conceal his dislike and repugnar.ze. 
He departed on his errand, however, and immediately returned, 
ushering in its object. ^ M 

“ due servant, Sir,” sad the dwarf. “I ehcouritered your 
messenger half-way.» I thought youd allow me {берау шу 
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compliments to you. I hope you're well. I hope you're very 
weil.” « 
There was a short pause, while the dwarf, with half-shut eyes 
and puckered facef stood waiting for an answer. Receiving 
none, he turned towards his more familiar acquaintance. „ e 
“Christophers mother!" he cried. “Such a dear lady, 
such.a wo woman, so blest in her honest son! How is a 
Christopher’s\nother? Have chaygeof air and scene improved 
her? Нег іе family toe, and Christopher? Do they thrive? , 
Do they flourish? Are they growing into worthy citizens, 
eh?” * c 
Making his voice ascènd in the scale with every succes "ng 
question Mr. Quilp finished in а shgll squeak, and subsided — „= 
into the panting look which was customary with him, and 
which, whether it were assumed or natural, had equally the 
effect of banishing all expression from his face, and rendering 
it, as far as it afforded any index to his mood or meaning; c 
a perfect blfnk. 
“ Mr. Quilp,” said the single gentleman. 
The dwarf put his hand to his great flapped ear, and 
counterfeited the closest {ittention. — 
‘We two have met before—" zv X 
“Surely,” cried Quilp, nodding his head. “ Oh, surely, # © amc 
Sir. Such an honour and pleasure—it's both, Christophers //&* : 
mother, it's both—is not to be forgotten so soon. Ву noj, “| 
means!” І M in “J 
“You may remembé that the day I ‘arrived in London, 4% IS 
and found the house to which I drove, empty and deserted, $ Ф. ® 
Т was.directed by some of the neighbours to you, and waited ^w. 7 cu 
upon you without stopping for rest or refreshment ?” en 
* How precipitate that was, and yet what an earnest and < pE 
viğorous measure!" said Quilp, conferring with himself, in 
imitation of his friend Mr. Sampson Brass. 
* I fouryi,” sajd the single gentleman, “ you, most unaccount- 
ably, in possession of everything that had so recently be- 
` longed4o another man, and that other*man, who up to the 
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time of your entering upon his property had been loaked 
upon as affluent, reduced to sudden beggary, and driven from 
house and home." 

* We bad warrant for what we 'did, my ڊgood‎ Sir,” rejoined 
Quilp, “we had our warrant. Don’t say driven either. Не 
went of his own accord—vanished in the night, Sir.” 

5 No matter," said Be single gentleman angrily. - “He was 
gone.” 

“Yes, he was gone,” mS Quilp, with the f. exasperating 
composure. ‘No doubt he was gone. The only question 
was, where. And it's a question still.^ 

«Now, what am I to think,” said the single gentleman, 
sternly regarding. him, “of you, who, plainly ind’sposed to 
give me any information then—nay, obviously holding back, 
and sheltering yourself with all kinds of cunning, trickery, 
and evasion,—are dogging my footsteps now?” 

* I dogging!” cried Quilp. E 

* Why, are you not?" returned his questione, fretted into 
a state of the utmost irritation. ‘Were you not a few hours 
since, sixty miles off, and in the chapel to which this good 
woman goes to say her prayers?” } 

“She was there too, I think?” sad Quilp, still, perfectlv un- 
moved. “I might say, if I was inclined to be rude, how do I 
know but you are dogging my footsteps. Yes, I was at chapel. 
What then? I’ve read in books that pilgrims were used to 
go to chapel before they went on journeys, to put up petitions 
for their safe return: Wise men ! jousaeys are very perilous— 
especielly outside the coach. Wheels come off, horses take 
fright, coachmen drive too fast, coaches overturn, I, always 


go to chapel before I start on journeys. It's the last thing p 


I do on such occasions, indeed." 
That Quilp lied most heartily in this speech, it needed ao 
very great penetration to discover, although for anything that 


he suffered to appear in his face, voice, or mann. vis might : 


have been clinging ч tho truth with the quiet con ancy of a 
martjr. , A 
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“In the name of all that's calculated to drive one crazy, 
man,” said the, unfortunate single gentleman, “have you not, 
for soine reason of your own, taken upon yourself my errand? 
don't you know with whateobjeét I have come here, and if 
you do know, can you throw no ligbt upon it ?" 1 
“You think I'm a conjuror, Sir," replied Quilp, shrugging 


up hjsshanlüers. “If I was, I should tell my own fortune— 


and make it. i‘ 
“Ah! we Lave said al] we ned say, I see,” returned the 
other, throwing himself impatiently upon a sofa. “ Pray leave 


_us, if you please.” & 


“‘Willingly,” returnedeQuilp. “Most willingly., Christopher's 
mother, my good soul, farewell. A pleasant journey*—dack, Sir. 
Ahem!” К ° 

With these parting words, and with a grin upon his features 
altogether indescribable, but Which seemed to be compounded 
of every monstrous grimace of which men or monkeys are 
capable, the баг slowly retreated and closed the door behind 
him. 

“Оһо!” he said, when he had regained his own room, 
and sat himself down a chair with his arms akimbo. 
“Оһо! Arg ‘you theref my friend? In-deed!" 

Chuckling as though in very great glee, and recompensing 
himself for the restraint he had lately put upon his countenance 
by twisting it, into all imaginable vafeties of ugliness, Mr. 
Quilp, rocking himself to and fro in his chair and nursing 
his left legzat the sarê time, fell intoecertain meditations, 
of which it may be necessary to relate the substance. 

First, he reviewed the circumstances which had led to his 
repairing to that spot, which were briefly these. Dropping in 
at Mr. Sampson Brass’s office on the previous evening, in the 
absence of that gentleman and his learned sister, he had lighted 
upon Mr. Swiveller, who chanced at the moment to be sprink- 
ling a slays of wagm gin and water on the dust of the law, and 
to be noistenifig his clay, as the phrase goes, rather copiously. 
But aslay in the abstract, when too mueh moistened, b&comes 
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of a weak and uncertain consistency, breaking down in un- 
expected places, retaining impressions but faintly, and: pre- 
serving no strength or steadiness of character, so Mr. Swiveller's 
clay having imbibed a coiisiderable quantity of moisture, 
was in 2 very loose and, slippery state, insomuch that the 


various ideas impressed upon it were fast losing their distinctive « ~ 


character, and running into each other. It is not uncommon 
for human clay in this condition to value itself ауе all things 
upon its great prudence and sagacity; and . Swiveller, 
especially prizing himself upon these qualities, took occasion 
, to remark that he had made strange discoveries in connexion 
with. the single gentleman who lodges above, which he had 
determined to keep within his own bosom, and whigh neither 
tortures nor cajolery shóuld ever induce him to reveal. Of 
this determination Mr. Quilp expressed his high approval, 
and setting himself in the samê breath to goad Mr. Swiveller 
on to further hints, soon made out that the single gentleman 
had been seen in communication with Kit,"-nd that this 
was the secret which was never to be disclosed. 

Possessed of this piece of information, Mr. Quilp. „directly 
supposed that the single gentleman above stairs must be 
the same individual who had w aed on hiñ, and having 
assured himself by further inquiries that this surmise was 
correct, had no difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that 
the intent and object of his cérrespondence with Kit was 
the recovery of his old client and the child.’ Burning with 
curiosity to know what proceedings ere afoot, he resolved 
to pounce upon Kits mother as the person least able to 
resist His arts, and consequently the most likely to be 
entrapped into such revelations as he sought; so ‘faking 
an abrupt leave of Mr. Swiveller, he hurried to her house. 
The good woman being from home, he made inquiries of 
a neighbour, as Kit himself did soon afterwards, and being 
directed to the chapel betook himself there, in, order to 
waylay her, at the conclusion of the service. ' 

He»had not sat in, the chapel more than a quarte: of an 
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hour, and with fis eyes piously fixed upon the ceiling was 
chyckling inwardly over the joke of his being there at all, 
when -Kit himself appeared. Watchful as a lynx, one 
glance showed thq dwarf hat fie had come on business. 
Absorbed’ in appearance, as we have seen, and ‘feigning 


. a profound abstraction, he noted every circumstance® of 


e 


his behaviout, and when he withdrew with his family, shot 
out after hif. In fine, He traced, them to the Notary's 
house; learnt the destination of the carriage from опе of 
the postilions; and knowing that a fast night-coach started 
for the same place, af the very hour which was on the point 
of striking, from a street hard by, darted round to, the 
coach-offige without more ado, ‘and took his seateupon the 
roof. After passing and repassinf the carriage on the 
road, and being passed and repassed by it sundry times 
in the course of the night, according as their stoppages 
were longer or shorter, or their rate of travelling varied, 
they reachedw&ue town almost together. Quilp kept the 
chaise in sight, mingled with the crowd, learnt the single 
gentleman’s errand, and its failure, and having possessed 
himselffof all that it material to know, hurried ofi, 
reached the, ihn beforee'him, had the interview just now 
дебей, and shut himself up in the little room in which 
he hastily reviewed all these occurrences. 

«усу are there, are you, fny friend?’t he repeated, greedily 
biting his nail. “I am suspected and thrown aside, and 
Kit’s the confidential agent, is he? I sball have to dispose 
of him, I fear. If we had come up with them this morning,” 
he continued, after a thoughtful pause, “I was ready to 
prov à pretty good claim. I could have made my profit, 
But for these canting hypocrites, the lad and his mother, I 
cguld get this fiery gentleman as comfortable into my net 
as our old friend—our mutual friend, ha! ha !—and chubby, 
rosy Nel, At the worst, it’s a golden opportunity, not to 
be lox. “Let us‘ find them firs, and I'H find means of 
draining you of some of gour superflgous cash, Sir, ewhile 
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there are prison bars, and bolts, and locks, to keep your 
friend or kinsman safely I hate your virtuous people!” 
said the dwarf, throwing off a bumper of brandy, and 
smacking his lips, “ah! I hate jem every one!” 

This vas not a mere empty vaunt, but a deliberate avowal 


of his real sentiments; for Mr. Quilp, who loved nobody, - 


had by little and little come to hate everybody nearly or re- 
motely connected with his ruined client:—the Öld man him- 
self, because he had been àble to deceive him and elude his 
vigilance — the child, because she was the object of Mrs. 
Quilp’s commiseration and constant sejf-reproach—the single 
gentleman, because of his unconcealod aversion to himself— 
Kit and^his mother, most mortally, for the reasops already 
shown. Above and beyond that general feeling of opposition 
to them, which would have been inseparable from his ravenous 
desire to enrich himself by thesé altered circumstances, Daniel 
Quilp hated them every one. 

In this amiable mood, Mr. Quilp enlivened ;imself and his 
hatreds with more brandy, and then, changing his quarters, 
withdrew to an obscure alehouse, under cover of which seclu- 
sion he instituted all possible inquiyies that might lead to the 
discovery of the old man and his yrandchild? , But all was 
in vain. Not the slightest trace or clue could be obtained. 
They had left the town by night; no one had seen them 
go; no one had meo them on the road; the driver of no 
coach, cart, or waggon, had seen any travellers answering 
their description; aobody had fallea in with (Һрт, or heard 
of them. Convinced at last that for the present all such 
attempts were hopeless, he appointed two or three scouts; 
with promises of large rewards in case of their forwarding 
him any intelligence, and returned to London by next day's 
coach. 
It was some gratification to Mr. Quilp to find, as he took 
his place upon the roof, that Kit's mothey was sd ipside ; 
from which circumstanceshe derived in th® cou'se*of the 
jourrey much cheerfyIness of spirit, inasmuch as hen solitary 
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condition enabled him to terrify her with many extraordinary 
annoyances; such as hanging over the side of the coach at 
the risk of his life, and staring in with his great goggle eyes, 
which seemed in hers the more fiorrible from his face. being 
upside down; dodging her in this avay from one widow to 
another; getting nimbly down whenever they changed horses 
Stiekthrusting?his head in at the window with a dismal squint: 
which ingenious tortures had such an effect upon Mrs. Nubbles, 
that she was quite unable for the fime to resist the belief that 
Mr. Quilp did in his own person represent and embody that 
Evil Power, who was фо vigorously attacked at Little Bethel, « 
and who, by reason of Мег backs}jdings in respect of Baley’ 
and oystegs, was now frolicsome and rampant. 

Kit, having been apprised by letter ‘of his fnother's intended 
return, was waiting for her at the coach-office ; and great was 
his surprise when he saw, leering over the coachman’s shoulder 
like some familiar demon invisible to all eyes but his, the, 
well-known © of Quilp. 

* How are you, Christopher?” croaked the dwarf from the 
coach-top. “All right, Christopher. Mother's inside.” - 

ч Why, how did he com here, mother?” whispered Kit. ‹ 

“I don't доу how if came or why, my dear,” rejoined 
Mrs. Nubbles, dismounting with her son's assistance, “but he 
has been a-terrifying of me out of my seven senses all this 
blessed day." . S RA * І 

“ He has?” cried Kit. ee 

~~ "You wogldn’t believ® it, that you weuldn’t,” replied his 
H 7 
mother; “but don't say a word to him, for I really don’t 
believe, he’s human. Hush! Don’t turn round as if I was. 
talking of him, but he's a-squinting at me now in the full 
* blaze of the coach-lamp, quite awful! У 
e In spite of his mother's injunction, Kit turned sharply round 
to look Mr. Quilp was serenely gazing at the stars, quite 
absorbed in celesgal contemplation. 
“OR, he’s the actfollest сеш!” cried Mrs. een 
“But come away. Don’t speak to him for the world? 
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* Yes I will, mother. What nonsense, 1 say, Sir——”, 
Mr. Quilp affected to start, and looked smiljngly round’, - 
“You let my mother alone, will you?” said Kit. “How 
dare you tease a poor lêne woman like her, making her 
miserable and melancholy as if she hadnt got enough to 
mike her so, without you. Ain't you ashamed of yourself, 
' › a2 


you little monster?” 
<“ Monster!" said Qyilp inwardly, 


with a smile, « Ugliest 


dwarf that could be seen “anywhere for a penny—monster— 


ah!” 


“You show her any of your impudence again,” resumed 
Kit ,shouldering the bandbox, атте what, Mr. 
Quilp, P won't bear with you any more. You hayg no right 
to do it; I’m sire ме never interfered with you. This isn’t 
the first time; and if ever you worry or frighten her again, 
you'll oblige me (though I should be Very sorry to do it, on 


,account of your size) to beat you,” 


Quilp said not a word in reply, but walkinrmp so close to 


Kit as to bring his eyes within two or 


three inches of his face, 


looked fixedly at him, retreated a little distance without avert- 


ing his gaze, approached again, again 
half-a-dozen times, like a head in a 


withdrew, and so on for 
tasmagéria. Kit stood 


his ground as if in expectation of an immediate assault, but | 
finding that nothing came of these Gestures, snapped his fingers 


and walked away; hi3 mother доо 


2 1 agging him off as fast as she 
could, and, even in the midst of his news of little Jacob and 


the baby, looking anxiously over he? 
were following. 


shoulder t4 see if"Quilp 


\\+2° 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-NINTH 


IT’S mother might have spared herself the trouble of < 
‘looking аск so often, for nothing was further from 
‚ Mr. Quilp's thoughts than any intention of pursuing her 
and her son, or renewing the qu&rrel with which they had 
parted. He went his way, whistling from time to time some — * 
fragments of a tune; and with a face quite tranquil and 
composed, jogged pleasantly towards home ; entertaining him- 
self as he yent with visions of the fears and terrorscor Mrs. 
Quilp, who, having received no intellfyenceof him for three 
whole days and two nights, and having had no previous notice 
of his absence, was doubtless by that time in a state of 
distraction, and constantly fainting away with anxiety and, 
grief. € 
'This facetious probability was so congenial to the dwarf's 
humour, and so exquisitely amusing to him, that he laughed as 
he wenfalong until the tears ran down his cheeks; and more < 
than once, уреп Һе founé himself іп a bye street, vented his 
delight in a shrill scream, which greatly terrifying any lonely 
passenger, who happened to be walking on before him expect- 
ing nothing so little, incredsed his mirth, and made him 
remarkably cheérful and light-hearted. 
In this happy flow of sfirits Mr. Quilp ached Tower Hill, 
when, gazing up at the window of his own sitting-room, he 
2 thought he descried more light than is usual in a“ house 
of mourning Drawing nearer, and listening attentively, he 
*could hear several voices in earnest conversation, among 
which he could distinguish, not only those of his wife and 
mother-in-law, but the tongues of men. 
“Ha!” cried the jealous dwarf. “What’s this! Do they 
entertaf such fisifors while I'm qvay !" 
A smothered cough from above, was the reply. He felt in 
29 
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his pockets for his latch-key, but had forgotten it. е was 
no resource but to knock at the door. 

* A light in the passage," said Quilp, peeping CM the 
keyhole. “A very soft Кіоск ; and, by your leave, my lady, 
I may yet steal upon you. unawares. Soho!" à 

„A very low and gentle rap received no answer from within. 
But after a second application to the knocker, ло louder, n 
the first, the door was softly opened by the boy от the wharf, 
whom Quilp instantly gagg2d with one hand, and dragged into 
the street with the other. 

“You л throttle me, master," whispered the boy. “Let go, 
will you." 

«түлә up-stairs, you dóg?" retorted Quilp, in the same 
tone. “Tell me, And don't speak above your breath, or I'll 
choke you in good earnest." 

The boy could only point to the window, and reply with 
a stifled giggle, expressive of such intense enjoyment, that 
‘Quilp clutched him by the throat again and might have carried 
his threat into execution, or at least have made very good 
progress towards that end, but for the boy's nimbly extricating 
himself from his grasp, and fortifying himself behind the 
nearest post, at which, after some fruitless attempts to catch 
him by the hair of his head, his master was obliged to come 
to a parley. 

“Will you answer me?” said Quilp. . “What’s going on, 
above?" " 

“You won't let one speak," гері хі the boy. *They—ha 
ha ha!—they think you're—you're dead. Ha ha ha!" 

“Dead!” cried Quilp, relaxing into a grim laugh himself. 
“No. Do they? Do they really, you dog?" 

“They think you're—you're drowned,” replied the boy, 
who in his malicious nature had a strong infusion of his 
master. “You was last seen on the brink of the wharf, 

and they think you tumbled over. Ha ha!" 

The prospect of playing. the spy under buch delicicus cir- 
cumstances, and of disappointing them all by walking in alive, 
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gave more delight” to Quilp than the greatest stroke of good 
fortune could possibly have inspired him with. He was no 
less"tickled than his hopeful assistant, and they both stood 
for some seconds, grinning and Yasping, and wagging their 
„é * heads at each other, on either side of the post, elike an 
\ unmatchable pair of Chinese idols.” Omg 
po “о а werd,” said Quilp, making towards the door on 
tiptoe. “Nof a sound, not so much as a creaking board, 
or a stumble against a cobweb. Ordwned, eh, Mrs. Quilp? 
Drowned !” 

So saying, he blew out the candle, kicked off his shoes, and 
groped his way up-stafrg, leaving his delighted young friend 
in an ecstasy of summersets on thé pavement. “cat” 

The bedfoom-door on the staircase beieg unlocked, Mr. 
Quilp slipped in, and planted himself behind the door of 
communication between that «chamber and the sitting-room, 
which standing ajar to render both more airy, and having 
a very convepiznt chink (of which he had often availed 
himself for purposes of espial, and had indeed enlarged 
with his pocket-knife), enabled him not only to hear, but 
to see %istinctly, what was passing. 3 

Applying hie eye to this convenient place, he descried 
Mr. Brass scated at the table with pen, ink, and paper, and 
the case-bottle of rum—his own case-bottle, and his own 
particular Jamaica—convenient to his hand; with hot water, 
fragrant lemons; white lump sugar, and all things fitting ; from 
whiche choice, materials, Sampson, by ng means insensible 

“=T their claims upon his attention, had compounded a mighty 
glass of punch reeking hot ; which he was at that very nioment 
stirring lip with a teaspoon, and contemplating with looks in 
« which a faint assumption of sentimental regret struggled but 
weakly with a bland and comfortable joy. At the same table, 
with both her elbows upon it, was Mrs. Jiniwin ; no longer 
sipping other people’s punch feloniously with teaspoons, but 
=. taking deep draughts from a jorum of her own; while her 
daughter—not exactly with aghes on her head, or sackcloth on 
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2 
her back, but preserving a very decent and becoming 
appearance of sorrow nevertheless—was reclining in an easy- 
chair, and soothing her grief with a smaller allowance of the 
same glib liquid. There were alsp present a couple of water- 
side шей, bearing between them certain machines called 
` drags; even these fellows were accommodated with a stiff 
glass a-piece; and as they drank with a great relish, and 
were naturally of a red-nosed, pimple-faced, convivial look, 
their presence rather increased than detracted from that 
decided appearance of comfort, which was the great 
characteristic of the party. l 

“If I could poison that dear old lady’s rum dhd water,” 
murmuftd Quilp, *I'd die happy." ; 

“Ah!” said Mr. Brass, breaking the silence, and raising 
his eyes to the ceiling with a sigh, “who knows but 
he may be looking down upoh us now! Who knows but 
he may be surveying of us from—from somewheres or 
another, and contemplating us with a wate»ful eye! O 
Lor!” 

Here Mr. Brass stopped to drink half his punch, and then 
resumed; looking at the other half, as he spoke, With a 
dejected smile. 5 M 

“T can almost fancy,” said the lawyer, shaking his head, 
*that I see his eye glistening down at the very bottom of my 
liquor. When shall we look upfon his like again? ‘Never, 
never! One minute we are here"—holdin& his tumbler 
before his eyes—''the next we are here "—gulping down its 
contents, and striking himself emphatically a little below thé 
chest—"in the silent tomb. To think that I should be 
drinking his very rum! It seems like a dream,” У 

With the view, no doubt, of testing the reality of his 
position, Mr. Brass pushed his tumbler as he spoke towards 
Mrs. Jiniwin for the purpose of being replenished ; and turned 
towards the attendant mariners. E 

“The search has been qyite unsuccessfulthan?" ə 

“Quite, master. Put I should say that if he turns up 
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anywhere, he'll come ashore somewhere about Grinidge to- 
morrow, at ebb tide, eh, mate?” 

The other gentleman assented, observing that he was 
expected at the Hospital, amd that several pensioners would 
be ready to receive him whenever hę arrived. 4 
: s “Then we have nothing for it but resignation,” said Mr. 

" Brass; "nothing but resignation, and expectation. It would 
be a comfort to have his body ; it would be a dreary comfort.” 

“Oh, beyond a doubt,” assented Mrs. Jiniwin hastily; “if 
we once had that, we should be quite sure.” 

“With regard to the descriptive advertisement,” said 
Sampson Brass, takinge up his pen. “It is e melappholy 
pleasure tp recall his traits. Respecting his legs ndw——?” 

* Crooked, certainly,” said Mrs. Jihiwin. ® 

“Do you think they were crooked?” said Brass, in an 
insinuating tone. “I think I'see them now coming up the 
street very wide apart, in nankeen pantaloons a little shrunk. 
and without se tps. Ah! what a vale of tears we live іп. Do 
we say crooked?” 

«І think they were a little so,” observed Mrs. Quilp, with a 
sob. © 

* Legs crogked," said Brass, writing as he spoke. “Large 
head, short body, legs crooked—” 

‘Very crooked,” suggested Mrs. Jiniwin. 

“Well not say very crooked, шаат? said Brass pieusly. 
* Let us not beat hard upon the weaknesses of the deceased. 

. He ise gone, ma'am, to @here his legs will never come in 
` qüestion.— We will content ourselves with crooked, Mrs. 

Jiniwin." _ 

. “1 thought you wanted the truth,” said the old lady. 
«That's all." \ 

¢ Bless your eyes, how I love you,” muttered Quilp. “There 

she goes again. Nothing but punch !" 

“This is an occupation,” said the lawyer, laying down his 
pen andsemptying his glass, “ which seems to bring him before 
my eyes like the Ghost of Hemlet’s father, in the, very clothes 
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that he wore on work-a-days. .. His coat, his waistcoat, his shoes 
and stockings, his trousers, his hat, his wit and humour. his 
pathos and his umbrella, all come before me like visions of 
my youth. His linen!” said Mr. Brass, smiling fondly at 
the walf, “his linen which was always of a particular colour, 
für such was his whim and fancy—how plain I see his linen 
now 1” + 

“You had better go,on, Sir,” said Mrs. Jiniwin impatiently. 

“True, ma’am, true,” cried Mr. Brass. “Our faculties must 
not freeze with grief. · I'll trouble you for a little more of that, 
ma’am. A question now arises, with relation to his nose.” 

“Flat,” said Mrs. Jiniwin, 7 

* Aquiline !” cried Quilp, thrusting in his head, and striking 
the feature with Ais fist. “Aquiline, you hag. Do you see it? 
Do you call this flat? Do you? Eh?" 

Qh, capital, capital!" shoüted Brass, from the mere force 

, of habit. ‘Excellent! How very good he is! He's a most 
remarkable man—so extremely whimsical! Zach an amazing 
power of taking people by surprise!” 

Quilp paid no regard whatever to these compliments, nor to 
the dubious and frightened look into which the lawyer gradu- 
ally subsided, nor to the shrieks of his wife anl mother-in-law, 
nor to the latter's running from the room, nor to the formei’s 
fainting away. Keeping his eye fixed on Sampson Brass, 
he walked up to the'table, and Beginning with his glass, drank 
off the contents, and went regularly round until he had 
emptied the other two, when he Weized the case-bottie, and 
hugging it under his arm, surveyed him with a most extra- 
ordinary leer. 

“Not yet, Sampson,” said Quilp. “Not just yet ! " 

“Oh, very good indeed!” cried Brass, recovering his spirits 
a little. “ На ha ha! Oh, exceedingly good! "There's not 
another man alive who could carry it off like that. A most 
difficult position to carry off. But he has such a flow of 
good-humour, such an swazing flow!” — ^ o 

“Good night," -aid the джа, nodding expressively. 
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* Good night, Sir, good night," cried the lawyer, retreating 
backwards towards the door. “This is a joyful occasion 
indeed, extremely joyful. Ha ha ha! oh, very rich, very rich 
indeed, re-markably so!" е 


* Waiting until Mr. Brass's ejaculations died away in the 


: distance (for he continued to pour them out all the way down 


^ stairs), Quilp fidvanced towards the two men, who yet lingered 


, ina kind of stupid amazement. 


* Have you been dragging the fiver all day, gentlemen? " 
said the dwarf, holding the door open with great politeness. 

** And yesterday too, master." 

* Dear me, you've №а a deal of trouble. Kray copsider 
everything yours that you find upon the—upon the body. 
Good night!” ә 

'The men looked at each other, but had evidently no 
inclination to argue the point "just then, and shuffled out of 
the room. This speedy clearance effected, Quilp locked the . 
doors; and, st embracing the case-bottle with shrugged-up 
shoulders and folded arms, stood looking at his insensible 
wife like a dismounted nightmare. 
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» CHAPTER THE FIFTIETH 


ATRIMONIAL differences are usually, discussed by 
the parties concerned in the form af dialogue, in 
which the lady bears at east her full half share. Those of 
Mr. and Mrs. Quilp, however, were an exception to the general 
rule ; the remarks which they occasioned being limited to a 
long soliloquy on the part of the gentleman, with perhaps 
a fe: r-deprecatory observations from the lady, not extending 
beyond a trembling monosyllable uttered at lopg intervals, 
and in a very submissive and humble tone. On the present 
occasion, Mrs. Quilp did not for a long time venture even 
upon this gentle defence, but when she had recovered from 
“ her fainting-fit sat in a tearful silence, meekly listening to 
the reproaches of her lord and master. 
Of these Mr. Quilp delivered himself with the utmost 
animation and rapidity, and with so many distortions of 
limb and feature, that even his wife, cd tolerably well 


accustomed to his proficiency in these respects, was well-nigh . 


beside herself with alarm. But the Jamaica rum, and the-joy 
of having occasioned a heavy disappointment, by dzgrees 
cooled Mr. Quilp's Wrath ; which, from being at savage heat, 
dropped slowly to the bantering or chuckling L at which it 
steadily remained." 


*So you thought I was dead and gone, did you?" said 


Quilp. “You thought you were a widow, eh? „На, ha, ha, ' 


you jade!” 
“Indeed, Quilp,” returned his wife. “I’m very sorry—— 
“Who doubts it!" cried the dwarf. “You very sowy! 


to be sure you are Who doubts that you're very 
sorry !” 


“I don’t mean sorry that you have come home alain alive 
and well," said his'wife, “but sorry that I should have been 
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led into such a belief. I am glad to see you, Quilp; indeed 
Iam", ПШ 
In truth Mrs. Quilp did seem a great deal more glad to be- 
, hold her lord than might have been expected, and did evince 
a degree of interest in his safety which, all things considered, 
маз rather unaccountable. Upon Quilp, however, this circum- 
stance made wo impression, further than as it moved him to 
. snap his fingers close to his wife's eyes, with divers grins of 
triumph and derision. 

* How could you go away so long without saying a word to 
me or letting me hear qf you or know anything about you?” 
asked the poor little Bie soblíng. “How could yox be 
so cruel, Qyilp?” д 

“How could I be so cruel! cruel!" cried the dwarf. 
* Because I was in the humour. I'm in the humour now. 
I shall be cruel when I like. I'm going away again." 

“ Not again!” 

“Yes again, “I’m going away now. I'm off directly. I mean 
to go and live wherever the fancy seizes me, at the wharf—at 
the counting-house—and be a jolly bachelor. You were a 
widow in anticipation. Damme,” screamed the dwraf, “I'll 

„Ье a bachelors th earnest.” 
“You can't be serious, Quilp,” sobbed his wife. 

bw you,” said the dwarf, exulting in his project, “that 
І? be а bachelor, a devil-may-care baclelor; and I'll have 
my bachelors hall at the ounting-house, and at such times 

< соте ntar it ifgou dare. d mind, too, that I don't pounce 
in upon you at unseasonable hours again, for I'll be а spy 
^ upon you, and come and go like a mole or a weazel. Tom 
Scott —where's Tom Scott?” 
* «Неге I am, master,” cried the voice of the boy, as Quilp 
threw up the window. 

“Wait there, you dog,” returned the dwarf, “to carry а 
bachelor's portmanteau. Pack it up, Mrs. Quilp. Knock up 

the dear 6ld lady tô help ; knock her up. Hallo there! Hallo!” 

With these exclamations, Mr. Quilp caifght upe the poker, 
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and hurrying to the door of the good lady's sleeping-closet ` 


beat upon it therewith until she awoke in inexpressible "terror, 
thinking that her amiable son-in-law surely intended to murder 


her in justification of the legs sae had slandered. Impressed , 


with this idea, she was no,sooner fairly awake than she screamed 
violently, and would have quickly precipitated herself out of the 


window and through a neighbouring skylight, f her daughter - 


had not hastened in to undeceive her, and implore her assist- 
ance, Somewhat reassured by her account of the service she 
was required to render, Mrs. Jiniwin made her appearance in a 
flannel dressing-gown ; and both mother and daughter, trembling 
with-terror and cold—forsthe night"was now far advanced— 
obeyed Mr. Quilp’s directions in submissive silence, Prolong- 
ing his preparations as much as possible, for their greater 
comfort, that eccentric gentleman superintended the packing 
of his wardrobe, and having added to it with his own hands, 
a plate, knife and fork, spoon, teacup and saucer, and other 
small household matters of that nature, strapped up the 
portmanteau, took it on his shoulders, and actually marched 
off without another word, and with the case-bottle (which he 
had never once put down) still tightly clasped under his arm. 
Consigning his heavier burden to the care of Tom Scott when 
he reached the street, taking a dram from the bottle forsins 
own encouragement, and giving the boy a rap on the heag with 
itas a small taste ror himself, Quilp very deliberately led the 
way to the wharf, and reached it at between three and four 
o'clock in the morning. E j 1 

“Snug!” said Quilp, when he had groped his way to the 
wooden counting-house, and opened the door with a key ne 
carried about with him. “Beautifully snug! Call me at 
eight, you dog." 

With no more formal leave-taking or explanation, he clutched 
the portmanteau, shut the door upon his attendant, and climb 
ing on the desk, and rolling himself up as round as a hedge- 
hog, in an old boat-cloak fell fast asleep. — 2 

Being roysed iP the morning at the appointed time, and 
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roused with difficulty, after his late fatigues, Quilp instructed 
Tom.Scott to make a fire in the yard of sundry pieces of old 
timber, and to prepare some coffee for breakfast ; for the better 
furnishing of which repast he,entrüsted him with certain small 


* moneys, to be expended in the purchase of hot roll, butter, 


. sugar, Yarmouth bloaters, and other articles of housekeeping ; 


^ 


> 80 that in „a few minutes a savoury meal was smoking on the 


board. With this substantial comfort, the dwarf regaled 
himself to his heart's content; anf being highly satisfied with 
this free and gipsy mode of life (which he had often meditated, 
as offering, whenever he choose to avail himself of it, an agree- 
able freedom from the Westraints pf matrimony, and ر‎ 
means of keeping Mrs. Quilp and her mother in a“State of 
incessant agitation and suspense), bestfrred Ifimself to improve 
his retreat, and render it more commodious and comfortable. 
With this view, he issued fbrth to a place hard by, where 
such stores were sold; purchased a second-hand hammock, , 
and had it slung in seamanlike fashion from the ceiling of 
the counting-house. He also caused to be erected, in the 
same mouldy cabin, an old ship's stove with a rusty funnel 
to carr the smoke through the roof; and these arrangements 


. completed, syrteyed them with ineffable delight. 


“TI 've got a country-house like Robinson Crusoe,” said 
anda ogling the accommodations ; “а solitary, sequestered, 
desolaté-island sort of spot, Where I can“be quite alone when 
I have business on hand, and be secure from all spies and 
listeners. Nobody near fne here, but rats, and they are fine 
sfealthy secret fellows. I shall be as merry as à grig among 
these gentry. I'll look out for one like Christopher, and 
poison him—ha, ha, һа! Business though — business — we 
«must be mindful of business in the midst of pleasure, and 
the time has flown this morning, I declare." 

Enjoining Tom Scott to await his return, and not to stand 
upon his head, or throw a summerset, or so much as walk upon 
his hangs телле, on pain of lingering torments, the dwarf 
threw himself into а boat, and crossing to che other side of the 
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river, and then speeding away ой foot, reached Mr. Swiveller's 
usual house of entertainment in Bevis Marks, just as.that 
gentleman sat down alone to dinner in its dusky parlout. 

* Dick," said the dwarf, thrusting his head in at the door, 
“my pet; my pupil, the apple of my eye, hey, hey !" 

++“ Oh, you’re there, are you?” returned Mr. Swiveller; “ how 
are you?” RT ‚ 

"How's Dick?” retorted Quilp. '" How's the cream of 
clerkship, eh?” 3 id 

“Why, rather sour, Sir,” replied Mr, Swiveller. “Beginning 
to border upon cheesiness, in fact." 

“What’s the matter?" said the dwarf, advancing. ‘ Has 
Sally/pioved unkind? “ОГ ай the girls that are so smart, 
there's none like.— eh; Dick!” zx 

“Certainly not,” replied Mr. Swiveller, eating his dinner 
with great gravity, “none like her. She's the sphynx of 
private life is Sally B." 

*You're out of spirits," said Quilp, drawing up a chair. 
* What's the matter?" 

“The law don't agree with me,” returned Dick. “It isn't 
moist enough, and there's too much confinement. 5 have 
been thinking of running away." 


1 = 
“Bah!” said the dwarf. “Where would fou run to. — 


Dick?” A 

“I don’t know,” resirned Mr. Swiveller. “Towards High- 
gate, I suppose. Perhaps the bells might strike up ‘Turn 
again Swiveller, Lord Mayor of London.’ Whittington’s pame 
was Dick. I wish cats were scarcer,” 4 2 

Quilp looked at his companion with his eyes screwed up. 
into a comical expression of curiosity, and patiently awaited 


his further explanation; upon which, however, Mr. Swiveller , 


appeared in no hurry to enter, as he ate a very long dinner 
in profound silence, and finally pushed away his plate, threw 
himself back into his chair, folded his arms, and stared rue- 
fully at the fire, in which some ends of cigar» were smoking 
on their own ассошу, and sending up a fragrant odour. 
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“Perhaps you'd like a bit of cake,” said Dick, at last 
turning to the dwarf. “Youre quite welcome to it You 
ougltt to be, for it's of your making.” 

<“ What do you mean?” said Quflp. 

* Mr, Swiveller replied by taking from his pocket a small and 
very greasy parcel, slowly unfolding it, and displaying a littts-<> 

+ slab of plum «аке extremely indigestible in appearance, and 
bordered with'a paste of white sugar an inch and a half deep. 

“What should you say this was? démanded Mr. Swiveller. 

“It looks like bride-cake,” replied the dwarf, grinning. 

* And whose should you say it was?” inquired Mr. Swiveller, 
rubbing the pastry agaist his nosg with a dreadful calmness. 
“Whose ?” isla ae 

* Not—^* ۰ © 

* Yes," said Dick, *the same, You needn't mention her 
name. There's no such name now. Her name is Cheggs 
now, Sophy Cheggs. Vet loved I as man never loved. that 
hadn't wooden legs, and my heart, my heart is breaking for ч 
the love of Sophy Cheggs." 

With this extemporary adaptation of a popular ballad to the 
distressing circumstances of his own case, Mr. Swiveller folded 
up the parcel again, beat it very flat between the palms of his 


ES thrust it into his breast, buttoned his coat over it, and 


folkd his arms upon’ the whole. 

* Now I hope you're satisfied, Sir,” said Dick ; *and I hope 
Fred’s satisfied." You went partners in the mischief, and I 
hope you like it. This ie the triumph I,was to have, is it? 

* Itos like the old country-dance of that name, where there are 

/ two gentlemen to one lady, and one has her, and the* other 
hasnit, but comes limping up behind to make out the figure. 
But it's Destiny, and mine's a crusher 1” f . 

Disguising his secret joy in Mr. Swivellers defeat, Daniel 
Qfilp adopted the surest means of soothing him, by ringing 
the bell, and ordering in a supply of rosy wine (that is to say, 
of its igual repses@ntative), which фе put about with great 
alacrity, calling upon Mr. Swjveller to pledge "m in various 
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toasts derisive of Cheggs, and eulogistic of the happiness of < 
single men. Such was their impression om Mr. Swiveller, 
coupled with the reflection that no man could oppose his 
destiny, that in a very short space of time his spirits rose sur- 
prisinglp and he was enabled to give the dwarf an account of ' 
“que receipt of the cake, which, it appeared, had been brought 

to Bevis Marks by the two surviving Miss Wackléses in person, ` 
and delivered at the office door with much giggling and 
joyfulness. 

“Ha!” said Quilp. “It will be our turn to giggle soon. 

And that reminds me—you spoke = young Trent—where 
is he?” S \ 

Mr. Swiveller explained that his ecd friend had 
recently accepted a responsible situation in a locomotive 
gaming-house, and was at that time absent on a professional 
tour among the adventurous spirits of Great Britain. 

, “That’s unfortunate,” said the dwarf, “for I came, in fact, 
to ask you about him. A thought has occurred to me, Dick ; 
your friend over the way—” 

“Which friend?” | 

* In the first floor." fs 

“Yes?” Ye - 

* Your friend in the first floor, Dick, may know him.” E | 

* No, he don't," said Mr. Swiveller, shaking his head. 

“Don’t! No, because he ha’ never seen him,” rejoined 
Quilp ; “but if we were to bring them together, who knows, 

Dick, but Fred, properly introduced, would serve hi9 turn 

almost as well as little Nell or her grandfather—who knows | 
but it might make the young fellow's fortune, and, through & | 
him, yours, eh?” 4 

“Why, the fact is, you see,” said Mr. Swiveller, “that they > | 
have been brought together.” | 

“Have been!” cried the dwarf, looking suspiciously at his 
companion. ‘Through whose means?” 

“Through mine,” said Dick, slightly confused. “ Didn't I 
mentjon it to you tho last time yoy: called over yonder?” 
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“You know you didn't," мона the dwarf. 

^ I believe you're right," said Dick “No. I didn't, I 
recóllect. Oh yes, I brought 'em together that very day. It 
was Fred's suggestion? — « 

“ And what came of it?” м x 

“Why, instead of my friend's bursting into tears when tu 


"knew who Бей was, embracing him kindly, and telling him 


that he was his grandfather, or his dmother in disguise 
(whith we fully expected), he flew‘into a tremendous passion ; 
called him all manner of names ; said it was in a great measure 
his fault that little Nell and the old gentleman had ever been 
brought to poverty; Sidn’t hin at our taking anything to 
drink; and—and in short rather turned us out of the room 
than otherwise." k ° 

“That’s strange,” said the dwarf, musing. 

* Go we remarked to each óther at the time,” returned Dick 
coolly, “ but quite true.” к 

Quilp was plainly staggered by this intelligence, over which 
he brooded for some time in moody silence, often raising 
his eyes to Mr. Swiveller’s face, and sharply scanning its 
expression. As he could read in it, however, no additional 
information gt anything to lead him to believe he had spoken 
falsely; and as Mr. Swiveller, left to his own meditations, 
sighed deeply, and was evidently growing maudlin on the 
subjéct of Mrs. Cheggs; thè dwarf soén broke up the con- 
ference and toók his departure, leaving the bereaved one to 
his melanchely ruminatións. | 
© “ Have been brought together, eh?” said the dwarf as he 
walked the streets alone. “My friend has stolen а* march 
updn me. It led him to nothing, and therefore is no great 
matter, save in the intention. I'm glad he has lost his 
mistress. Ha, ha! The blockhead mustn’t leave the law at 
present. I'm sure of him where he is, whenever I want him 
for my own purposes, and, besides, he’s a good unconscious 
spy on Brass, afid¢tells, in his cups. all that he sees and hears. 
You're useful to me, Dick, x cost notbing but a little treat- 
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ing now and then. I am not sure that it may not be worth 
while, before long, to take credit with the stranger, Dickrzby 
discovering your designs nape the child ; but for the present, 
we'll remain the best friends in» the word; with your good 


leave" ¢ 
""Pursuing these thoughts, and gasping as he went along, 


after his own peculiar fashion, Mr. Quilp once {pore crossed ` 


the Thames and shut himself up in his Bachelor’s Hall, 
which, by reason of its fewly erected chimney depositing 
the smoke inside the room and carrying none of it off, was 
not quite so agreeable as more fastidious people might have 
desired. Such inconveniences, however, instead of disgust- 
ing the dwarf with his new abode, rather suited his ; humour ; 
so, after dining lukuriously from the public-house, ‘he lighted 
his pipe, and smoked against the chimney until nothing of 
him was visible through the Mist but a pair of red and 
highly inflamed eyes, with sometimes a dim vision of his 
head and face, as, in a violent fit of coughing, he slightly 
stirred the smoke and scattered the heavy wreaths by which 
they were obscured. In the midst of this atmosphere, which 
must infallibly have smothered any other man, Mr. Quilp 
passed the evening with great cheerfulness ; solaging himself 
all the time with the pipe and the case-bottle; and occa- 
sionally entertaining himself with a melodious howl, intended 
for a song, but beariag not the faintest resemblance to* any 
scrap of any piece of music, vocal or instrumental, ever in- 
vented by man. Thais he amused Rimself until; nearly «mid- 
night, when he turned into hib: hammock with the utmost 
satisfactfon. 

The first sound that met his ears in the morning—as ‘he 
half opened his eyes, and, finding himself so unusually near 
the ceiling, entertained a drowsy idea that he must have been 
transformed into a fly or blue-bottle in the course of the night, 
—was that of a stifled sobbing and weeping in the rpom. 
Peeping cautiously over thegside of his Һат, he d®scried 
Mrs. шр, to whomp after Md ais her for some time 
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AES ~ 
in silence, he communicated a violent start by suddenly yelling 


. Ouse ' 


“Halloa ! $ 
“O Quilp!" cried his poor little wife, looking up. “How 
you frightened me !” ò z 
T “I meant to, you jade,” returned the dwarf. “What dv 
“yor wanteheyt? I’m dead, ain't I?" 
*Oh, please come home, do come home," said Mrs. 
Quil, sobbing; “well never dofso'any more, Quilp, and 
after all it was only a mistake that grew out of. our 
anxiety." 
“Out of your anxiety,” grinnedfthe dwarf. ‘Yes, I know 
that—out of your anxiety for my death. I shall come home 
when I please, I tell you. І shall come home when I please, 
and go when I please. I'll be a Will o’ the Wisp, now here, 
now there, dancing about youf always, starting up when you 
least expect me, and keeping you in a constant state of rest-, 
lessness and irritation. Will you begone?” 
Mrs. Quilp durst only make a gesture of entreaty. 
“I tell you no,” cried the dwarf. , No. If you dare to 
come here again unless you're sent for, I'll keep watch-dogs 
in the yard фаб] growl and bite — I'll have man-traps, 
cunningly altered and improved for catching women — I'll 
have spring guns, that shall explode when you tread upon 
the Wifes, and blow you “into littlec pieces. Will you 
begone?” “2 
“ Төче дур me. Do dome back,” said. his wife, earnestly. 
L^ “N¢0o-0-0-0!” roared Quilp. “Not till my own good time, 

Wh then Ill, return again as often as I choose, ind be 
accduntable to nobody for my goings or comings. You see 
ethe door there. Will you go?” 

„Mr. Quilp delivered this last command in such a very 
energetic voice, and moreover accompanied it with such a 
sudden gesture, indicative of an intention to spring out of 
his hanfmock, 4nd, night-capped дв he was, bear his wife 
home again through the N streets, chat she sped away 
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like an arrow. Her worthy lord stretched his neck and eyes 
until she had crossed the yard, and then, по; at all sorry» to 
have had this opportunity of carrying his point, and asserting 
the sanctity of his castle, fell into an immoderate fit of laughter, 
and laid»himself down to sleep again. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTY-FIRST 


€ 
HE bland and open-hearted proprietor of Bachelot 
n Hell ŞEpt on amidst the congenial accompaniments of 
rain, mud, dirt, damp, fog, and rats, until late in the day; 
when, summoning his valet Tom Scott to assist him to rise, 
and to prepare breakfast, he quitted his couch, and made his 
toilet. This duty performed, and his repast ended, he again 
betook himself to Bevis Marks. | 1 
This visit was not intended for Mr. Swiveller, but for his 
friend i employer Mr. Sampson Brass. “Both gentlemen, 
however, were from home, nor was the life and light of law, 
Miss Sally, at her post either. ° The fact of their joint desertion 
of the office was made known to all comers by a scrap of. 
paper in the handwriting of Mr. Swiveller, which was attached 
to the bell-handle, and which, giving the reader no clue to 
the time of day when it was first posted, furnished him with 
the rather vague and unsatisfactory information that that 
gentleman wptld “return in an hour." 
“There ’s a servant, I suppose,” said the dwarf, knocking 
at the house-door: ‘She'll do.” 
After a sufficiently long interval, the Goor was opened, and 
a small voice immediately accosted him with, “Oh, please, 
Will veze зує a card or message ?” € 
„/ Ek?" said the dwarf, looking down (it was something 
quite new to him) upon the small servant. 4 
To this, the child, conducting her conversation as upon 
«the occasion of her first interview with Mr. Swiveller, again 
replied, “ Oh, please, will you leave a card or message?” | 
«I'll write a note,” said the dwarf, pushing past her into 
‘the office; “and mind your master has it directly he comes 
home.” So Mr: Guilp climbed up, to the top of a tall stool 
to write the note, and the oe servant, ‘carefully tutored for 
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such emergencies, looked on with her eyes wide open, ready, 


if he so much as abstracted a wafer, to rush into the street Ў 


ә 


and give the alarm to the pplice. 
As Mr. Quilp folded his note (which was soon written: 


being a very short one) he encountered the gaze of the small ` 


"servant. He looked at her long and earnestly. 


“How are you?” said the dwarf, moisteniny, a wafer with" 


horrible grimaces. 

The small servant, pérhaps frightened by his looks, returned 
no audible reply ; but it appeared from the motion of her lips 
that she was inwardly repsating the same form of expression 
concerning the note or message. 2 

“Do they use you ill here? is your mistress a Tartar?” said 
Quilp with a chutkle, ° К 

In reply to the last interrogation, the small servant, with a 
look of infinite cunning mingled with fear, screwed up her 
mouth very tight and round, and nodded violently. 

Whether there was anything in the peculiar slyness of her 
action which fascinated Mr. Quilp, or anything in the expres- 
sion of her features at the moment which attracted his attention 
for some other reason ; or whether it merely occurred to him 
as a pleasant whim to stare the small servant Qut of counten- 
ance; certain it is, that he planted his elbows square and 
firmly on the desk, and squeezing up his cheeks with his 
hands, looked at herfixedly. — " E 

“Where do you come from?” he said, affer a long pause, 


stroking his chin. + x m 
“T don't know." E 
“ What's your name ? " ың ч: 
* Nothing." 


“Nonsense!” retorted Quilp. “What does your mistress 
call you when she wants you ? " 

“ A little devil,” said the child. 

She added in the same breath, as if fearful of any further 
questioning, “But, please, will you leave aad or message ? ” 

These unusual answers PS have provoked some 
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( more inquiries. Quilp, howevek without uttering another word, 
Ee withdrew his eyes from the small servant, stroked his chin 
` more thoughtfully than before, and then, bending over the 

note as if to direct it with scyupulous and hair-breadth nicety, 
. * looked at her, covertly but very narrowly, from under his bushy 

„ eyebrows. The result of this secret survey was, that he 
“shaded his fase with his hands, and laughed slyly and noise- 
lessly, until every vein in it was swollen almost to bursting. 
Pullisg his hat over his brow to coriceal his mirth and its 
effects, he tossed the letter to the child, and hastily withdrew. * 

Once in the street, moved by some secret impulse, he 
laughed, and held his sides, and feudo again, and tried to 
peer through the dusty area railings as if to catch another 
glimpse of the child, until he was quité tiredkout. At last, he 
travelled back to the Wilderness, which was within rifle-shot of 
his bachelor rétreat, and ordered tea in the wooden summer- . 
house that afternoon for three persons; an invitation to Miss , 
Sally Brass and her brother to partake of that entertainment 
at that place, having been the object both of his journey and 
his note. 

It was not precisely the kind of weather in which people — . 
usually take tea in summer-houses, far less in summer-houses 
in an advanced state of decay, and overlooking the slimy 
banks of a great river at low water. Nevertheless, it was in 
this choice retreat that Mr. Quilp ordered a cold collation te 
ү һе prepared, and it was beneath its cracked and leaky roof 
d \ thy hin, dug course of fime received М. Sampson and his 


I Беу. 
NY,“ You're fond of the beauties of nature,” said Quilp with a 
grin. “Is this charming, Brass? Is it unusual, unsophisticated, 
primitive?” a 
* It's delightful indeed, Sir," replied the lawyer. 
"* Cool?" said Quilp. 
° * N-not particularly so, I think, Sir," rejoined Brass, with his 
teeth chattering imegis head. 
“ Perhaps a little damp dispu: T T said Quilp. 
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“Just damp enough to be? сеен go rejoined Brass. 
* Nothing more, Sir, nothing more." 2 

“And Sally?” said the delighted dwarf. “Does sA like 
it?” 

“She'll like it better,” returned that strong-minded lady, 
f when she has tea; so let us have it, and ‘don’t bother." 

“ Sweet Sally!” cried Quilp, extending his azms as if about 
to embrace her. “Gentle, charming, overwhelming Sally. Be 

* He's a very remarkable man indeed!" soliloquised Mr. 
Brass. “Не? quite a Troubadour, you know; quite a 
Troubadour !” 

These complimentary expressions were uttered in а some- 
what absent and distracted manner; for the unfortunate 
lawyer, besides having'a bad cold in his head, had got wet 
in coming, and would have willingly borne some pecuniary 
sacrifice if he could have shi&ed his present raw quarters to 
a warm room, and have dried himself at a fire. —Quilp, 
` however,—who, beyond the gratification of his demon whims, 
owed Sampson some acknowledgment of the part he had 
played in the mourning scene of which he had been a hidden 
witness, marked these symptoms of uneasiness with a delight 
past all expression, and derived from them a secret joy which 
the costliest banquet could never have afforded him. 

It is worthy of remark, too, as illustrating a little feature 
in the character об Miss Sally Brass, that, although on her 
own account she would have borne the discomforts of the 
Wilderness with a yery ill grace, айй would probe's: indeed, 
have walked off before the tea appeared, she no ѕоопё “а 
the latent uneasiness and misery of her brother than»... 
developed a grim satisfaction, and began to enjoy herself 
after her own manner. Though the wet came stealing through 
the roof and trickling down upon their heads, Miss Brass 
uttered no complaint, but presided over the tea equipage 
with imperturbable composure. While Mr. Quilp, in his up- 
roarious hospitality, seated himself upon ^> 2mpty beer-barrel, 
vaunted koe placeas thë most beautiful and comfortable in 
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lhe three kingdoms; and cleviting his glass, drank to their 
next merry-meeting in that jovial spot; and Mr. Brass, with 


™ the fain plashing down into his teacup, made a dismal attempt 


to pluck up his spirits and ‘appear at his ease; and Tom 
Scott, who was in waiting at the doqr under an old timbrella, 
exulted in his agonies and bade fair to split his sides with 


“йш рд. whMe all this was passing, Miss Sally Brass, un- 


mindful of the wet which dripped down upon her own 


'.femirine person and fair apparel, sat placidly behind the 


tea-board, erect and grizzly, contemplating the unhappiness of 
her brother with a mind at ease, afd content, in her amiable 
disregard of self, to sit there all night, witnessing«the torments 
which his avaricious and grovelling (nature compelled him 
to endure and forbade him to resent. And this, it must be 
observed, or the illustration would be incomplete, although 
in a business point of view she had the strongest sympathy 


with Mr. Sampson, and would have been beyond measure + 


indignant if he had thwarted their client in any one respect. 

In the height of his boisterous merriment, Mr. Quilp, 
having on some pretence dismissed his attendant sprite for 
the moment, resumed his usual manner all at once, dis- 
mounted from his cask, and laid his hand upon the lawyer’s 
sleeve. 

“A word,” said the dwarf, “before we go further. Sally, 
hark’ee for a minute.” х x 

Miss Sally drew closer, as if accustomed to business con- 


г ferences "*li^wheir host which were the better for not having 


аке 


зс! $цвїпевв,” said the dwarf, glancing from brother to Sister. 
^ «Very private business. Lay your heads together when you're 


by yourselves." 
“Certainly, Sir,” returned Brass, taking out his pocket- 
book and pencil “ТЇ take down the heads if you please, 


Sir, Remarkable documents,” added the lawyer, raising his 
` eyes to the сеї “most remagkable documents. He 


states his point so clearly ut it's a tre& to have 'emk T 
| * 
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don't know any Act of Parlidment that's equal to him іч 
clearness." ‘ 

«I shall deprive you cf a treat,” said Quilp. “Put up 
your book. We don’t want any documents. So. There's 
а lad nimed Kit” , 

* Miss Sally nodded, implying that she knew of him. 

“Kit!” said Mr. Sampson.— Kit! На! 3,'ve beard tie 
name before, but I don't exactly call to mind —I don't 
exactly—" ; 2) 

"You're as slow as a tortoise, and more thick-headed 
than a rhinoceros,” ret&rned his obliging client, with an 
impatient gesture. s s 

** He's extremely pleasant!” cried the obsequious Sampson. 
“His acquaintance with Natural History too is surprising. 
Quite a Buffoon, quite !" 

There is no doubt that Mf. Brass intended some compli- 


. ment or other; and it has been argued with show of reason 


that he would have said Buffon, but made use of a super- 
fluous vowel Be this as it may, Quilp gave him no 
time for correction, as he performed that office himself 
by more than tapping him on the head with the handle 
of his umbrella. 1 iy 

* Don't let's have any wrangling," said Miss Sally, staying 
his hand. “І уе showed you that I know him, and that's 
enough." 3 х ^ 

* She's always foremost ! said the dwarf, patting her on the 
back and looking contemptuously àt Sampson. "~ 5 еп? like 
Kit, Sally." MENS. 

“Nor I,” rejoined Miss Brass. Ч xd 

“Nor I,” said Sampson. , 

“Why, that's right!” cried Quilp. “Half our work is 
done already. This Kit is one of your honest people; 
one of your fair characters; a prowling prying hound; a 


hypocrite; a double-faced, white-livered, sneaking spy; а \ 


crouching cur to thosg that feed anZ»eoax him, and a 
bayking yelping dog to all т" 
» 4 
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\ “ Fearfully eloquent !” cried Brass, with a sneeze. “Quite 
appalling!” — * 
“Eome to the point,” said Mise Sally, “and don't talk so 
, much." е 

“Right again!” exclaimed Quilp, with another contefnptuous 
look at Sampson, “always foremost! I say, Sally, he is a 
yüping-iusoleft dog to all besides, and most of all, to me. 

` Та short, I owe him a grudge.” p 
o “That’s enough, Sir,” said Sampson. 

“No, it’s not enough, Sir,” sneered Quilp; “will you 
hear me out? Besides that I ofe him a grudge on that « 
account, he thwarts те at this minute, and stands between 
me and ap end which might otherwise prove a golden one 
to us all. Apart from that, I repeat that he crosses my 
humour, and I hate him. Now, you know the lad, and 
can guess the rest. Devise ‘your own means of putting 
him out of my way, and execute them. Shall it be done?" . 

“Tt shall, Sir,” said Sampson. 

“Then give me your hand,” retorted Quilp. “Sally, girl, 
yours, I rely as much or more, on you than him. Tom 
Scott comes back. Lantern, pipes, more grog, and a jolly « 
night of ites 

No other word was spoken, no other look exchanged, 
which had the slightest reference to this, the real occasion 
of their*meeting, The trio were well® accustomed to act 

y together, and were linked, to each other by ties of mutual 
Y y) ""Al'üdvantage, and nothing more was needed. Re- 
| jS 7, his boisterous manner with the same ease with which 
° ng had thrown it off, Quilp was in an instant the' same 
(77  wproàrious, reckless little savage he had been a few seconds 
| before. It was ten o'clock at night before the amiable Sally < 
supported her beloved and loving brother from the Wilderness, 
by which time he needed the utmost support her tender 
/ frame could render; his walk being for some unknown 
' reason afiything IR steady, and hig legs constantly doubling 
up in unexpected places. \ 8 € 
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Overpowered, notwithstandirf his late prolonged slumbers, 


by the fatigues of the last few days, the dwarf lost no time ^ 


in creeping to his dainty house, and was soon dreaming 
in his hammock. Leaving him to visions, in which perhaps 
the quiét figures we quitted in the old church porch were 
not without their share, be it our task to rejoin them as 


they sat and watched. РЕ 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTY-SECOND 


FTER a long time, the schoolmaster appeared at the 

1 Ка of the church-yírd, and hurried towards 

.. them, jingling in his hand, as he, came along, a bundle of 

-wust keys. Не was quite breathless with pleasure and haste 

when he reached the porch, and at first could only point 

towards the old building which е child had been con- 
templating so earnestly. F 

* You see those two old houses," he said.at last. 

“Yes, surely,” replied Nell. “I have ben looking at them 
nearly all the time you haye been away." 

“And you would have looked at them more curiously yet, 

_ if you could have guessed what I have to tell you," said the. 
friend. “One of those houses is mine.” 

Without saying any more, or giving the child time to reply, 
the schoolmaster took her hand, and, his honest face quite 
radiant with exultation, led her to the place of which he 

Spoke. єр 

They stopped before its low arched door. After trying 
several of the keys in vain, the schoolmaster found one to 
fit the lege lock, which turrfed back, créaking, and admitted 
them into the House. 

The roont fato which they entered was a vaulted chamber 
once nobly ornamented by cunning architects, and still retain- 
ing, in its beautiful groined roof and rich stone tracery, ‘choice 
remhants of its ancient splendour. Foliage carved in the 

estone, and emulating the mastery of Nature's hand, yet re- 
mained to tell how many times the leaves outside had come 
and gone, while it lived on unchanged. The broken figures 
supporting the burden of the chimney-piece, though mutilated, 
<, were stilf distin ble for what they had been—far different 
from the dust w{thout—and showed sadly Ву the empty hearth, 
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like creatures who had outlived their kind, and mourned 


their own too slow decay. 8o 
In some old time—for ewen change was old in that? old 
place—a wooden partition had Been constructed in one part 


of the chamber to form a, sleeping closet, into which the light . “з, 


was admitted at the same фа by a rude window, or rather 
niche, cut in the solid wil. This screen, togéther with two 
seats in the broad chimney, had at some forgotten date been 


part of the church or convent; for the oak, hastily appro— 


priated to its present purpose, had been little altered from its 
former shape, and present:d to the eye a pile of fragments 
of rich carving from old monkish stalls. 

An open door leading,to a small room or cell, dim with the 
light that came tMrough leaves of ivy, completed the interior 
of this portion of the ruin. It was not quite destitute of 
furniture. A few strange chair$, whose arms and legs looked 
as though they had dwindled away with age; a table, the very , 
spectre of its race: a great old chest that had once held 
records in the church, with other quaintly-fashioned domestic 
necessaries, and store of firewood for the winter, were scattered 
around, and gave evident tokens of its occupation as a 
dwelling-place at no very distant time. A? ~ 


= 
The child looked around her, with that solemn feeling with — , 


which we contemplate the work of ages that have become but 
drops of water in thé great ocedn of eternity. The-old man 
had followed them, but they were all three hushed for a space, 
and drew their breath softly, as i they fearedytb break the 
silence even by so slight a sound. 

“It 1s a very beautiful place!” said the child, in a low voice. 

“I almost feared you thought otherwise," returned ‘the 
schoolmaster. “You shivered when we first came in, as if« 
you felt it cold or gloomy." 2 

“Tt was not that,” said Nell, glancing round with. a slight 
shudder. “Indeed I cannot tell you what it was, but. when 


I saw the outside, from the church po e samê feeling <” 


came over me, It is its being so old and fey perhaps.” 
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“A peaceful place to live доп" you think so?" said her 
N fen oe 
“Oh yes,” rejoined the child, qasping her hands earnestly. 
, “A quiet, happy place—a place to live and learn to die in!” 
..' „ She would have said more, but that the energy of hersthoughts 
caused her voice to falter, and come in trembling whispers 
from her lipg* 

.. * “A place to live, and learn to Jive, and gather health of 
. .4niná and body in,” said the scfholmaster; “for this old 

house is yours." PEN 

“Ours!” cried the child. ( 

* Ay," returned the schoolmaster gaily, “for many a merry 
year to come, I hope. I shall be a close neighbour—only 
next door--but this house is yours." e 

Having now disburdened himself of his great surprise, the 
schoolmaster sat down, and dtawing Nell to his side, told her 
how hé had learnt that that ancient tenement had been, 

`7 occupied for a very long time by an old person, nearly a 
hundred years of age, who kept the keys of the church, 
opened and closed it for the services, and showed it to 
strangers; how she had died not many weeks ago, and no- < 
„body had ye been found to fill the office ; how, learning all 
this in an interview with the sexton, who was confined to his 

^ bed by rheumatism, he had been bold to make mention of 
his fellowtraveller, which had been so favourably received by 
that high authofity, that he had taken courage, acting on his 
advice, to propound the nfattér to the clergyman. In a word, 
the result of his exertions was, that Nell and her grandfather 
were to be carried before the last-named gentleman next day ; 
and,*his approval of their conduct and appearance reserved as 
„а matter of form, that they were already appointed to the = 
vacant post. y 
“There 's a small allowance of money,” said the school- 
master, “It is not much, but still enough to live upon in this 

` , retired spot. Byrqubbing our funds together, we shall do 

bravely ; no caf that.” e $ 
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“Heaven bless and prosper fou !” sobbed the child. / 


“Amen, my dear,” returned her friend cheerfully ; “and all 
of us, as it will, and has, jn leading us through sorrow»and 
trouble to this tranquil life. But we must look at my house 
now. Come!” EN 

They repaired to the other tenement ; tried the rusty keys as 
before; at length found е right one; and opehed the.yorm- 
eaten door. It led into а, chamber, vaulted and old, like that | 
from which they had conie, but not so spacious, “and having. 
only one other little fóom attached. It was not difficult to 
divine that the other кое was of right the schoolmaster's, 
and that he bad chosen for himself the least commodious, in 
his care and regard for them. Like the adjoining habitation, 
it held such old articles of furniture as were absolutely 
necessary, and had its stack of firewood. 

To make these dwellings as"habitable and full of comfort 


„as they could, was now their pleasant саге. In a short time, __ 


each had its cheerful fire glowing and crackling on the hearth, 
and reddening the pale old wall with a hale and healthy blush. 
Nell, busily plying her needle, repaired the tattered window- 
hangings, drew together the rents that time had worn in the 
threadbare scraps of carpet, and made them whole and decent. — 
The schoolmaster swept and smoothed the Hs d before the 
door, trimmed the long grass, trained the ivy and creeping 
plants which hung their drooping heads in melancholy neglect; 
and gave to the outer walls a cheery air of ‘home. The old 
man, sometimes bya his side and "sometimes with the child, 
lent his aid to both, went here and there on little patient 
services, and was happy. Neighbours too, as they came from 
work, proffered their help; or sent their children with such 
small presents or loans as the strangers needed most. It was, 
a busy day; and night came on, and found them wondering 
that there was yet so much to do, and that it should be dark 
$0 soon. К 

They took their supper, together, in thg*Npuse which may 
be henceforth callàl the child's; and when ey had finished 
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their meal drew round the firkand almost in whispers—their 
hearts-were too quiet and glad fot loud expression—discussed 
their future plans. Before they separated, the schoolmaster 
read some prayers aloud; ånd then, full of gratitude and 
happiness, they, parted for the night. ы 
At that silent hour, when her grandfather was sleeping 
реасе Пу in «5 bed, and every sond was hushed, the child 
. lingered before the dying embers, and thought of her past 
fertínes as if they had been a dreanland she only now awoke. 
The glare of the sinking flame, refipcte in the oaken panels 
whose carved tops were dimly seen in the gloom of the dusky 
roof—the aged walls, where strange shadows came and went 
with every flickering of the fire—the solemn presence, within, 
of that decay which falls on senseless things the most enduring 
in their nature: and, without, and round about on every side, 
of Death—filled her with dedp and thoughtful feelings, but 
. with none of terror or alarm. A change had been gradually. 
stealing over her, in the time of her loneliness and sorrow. 
With failing strength and heightening resolution, there had 
sprung up a purified and altered mind ; there had grown in her 
bosom blessed thoughts and hopes, which are the portion of 
few but the weak and drooping. There were none to see the 
frail, perishable figure, as it glided from the fire and leaned 
pensively at the open casement; none but the stars, to look 
into the ‘upturned face and fead its históry. The old church 
bell rang out the hour ith a mournful sound, as if it had 
grown sad (бт so much colhimuning with the dead and un- 
heeded warning to the living; the fallen leaves rustled; the 
grass stirred upon the graves; all else was still and sleeping. 
Some of those dreamless sleepers lay close within the shadow 
«of the church—touching the wall, as if they clung to it for 
comfort and protection. Others had chosen to lie beneath the 
changing shade of trees; others by the path, that footsteps 
might. come near them; others among the graves of little 
children Somhad desired to regt beneath the very ground 
they had trodddh in their daily walks ; sofie where the setting 
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sun might shine upon their s; some where its light would 
fall upon them when it rose. Perhaps not “one of the im- 
prisoned souls had been able quite to separate itself in living 
thought from its old companion? If any had, it had still felt | 
for it a lêve like that whigh captives have been known to bear. 
towards the cell in which they have been long confined, and 
even at parting hung uponfits narrow bounds afféationate]y. _ 

It was long before t child closed the window, and 
approached her bed. ash something of the same sensativ= 
as before—an involuntary) chill—a momentary feeling akin to 
fear—but vanishing directly, and leaving no alarm behind. 
Again, too, dseams of the little scholat; of the roof opening, 
and a column of bright, faces, rising far away into the sky, as 
she had seen in sme old Scriptural picture once, and looking 
down on her, asleep. It was a sweet and happy dream. The 
quiet spot, outside, seemed to’ remain the same, saving that 

.there was music in the air, and a sound of angels’ wings. 
After a time the sisters came there hand-in-hand, and stood 
among the graves. And then the dream grew dim, and faded. 

With the brightness and joy of morning, came the renewal 
of yesterday’s labours, the revival of its pleasant thoughts, the 
restoration of its energies, cheerfulness, and, hope. They 
worked gaily in ordering and arranging their” houses until 
noon, and then went to visit the clergyman. 

He was a simple-hearted old gentleman, of a ‘shrinking, 
subdued spirit, accustomed to retirement, and very little ac- 
quainted with the world, which fie had left mary years before 
to come and settle in that place. His wife had died in the 
house in which he still lived, and he had long since lost sight 
of any earthly cares or hopes beyond it. 

He received them very kindly, and at once showed an 
interest in Nell; asking her name, and age, her birthplace, the 
circumstances which had led her there, and so forth. The 
schoolmaster had already told her story. They had na other 
friends or home to leave, þe said, and had ame to Share his . 
fortunes. He loved the child as though she фе his own. 
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“Well, well,” said the clergyman. “ Let it be as you desire. 
She is. very yourtg.” Ў 
“Qld in adversity and trial, Sir, 'greplied the schoolmaster. 
“God help her! Let hertrest, and forget them,” said the 
old gentleman. “But an old church is a dull and gloomy 
place for опе so young as you, my child." 
“Oh no, Sie" returned Nell “(g have no such thoughts, 
.indeed" €. fi 
.— would rather see her dancing, on the green at nights,” 
said the old gentleman, laying his jn upon her head, and 
smiling sadly, “than have her sitting in the shadow of our 
mouldering arches. Yeu must look to this, and see that her 
heart does not grow heavy among these solemn ruins. Your 
request is franted, friend.” ч c 
After more kind words, they withdrew, and repaired to the 
child's house; where they were yet in conversation on their 
happy fortune, when another friend appeared. " 
‘This was a little old gentleman, who lived in the parsonage- 
house, and had resided there (so they learnt soon afterwards) 
ever since the death of the clergyman's wife, which had 
happened fifteen years before. He had been his college friend 
and always hjs close companion ; in the first shock of his grief 


„“ had come inr and comfort him ; and from that time 


they had never êd company. The little old gentleman was 
the active spirit of the place; the adjuster of all differences, 
the promoter of All merry-makings, the dispenser of his friend's 
bounty, and: no small ÓnaNty of his own besides; the uni- 
versal mediator, comforter, and friend. None of the simple 
villagers had cared to ask his name, or, when they knew it, to 
store it in their memory. Perhaps from some vague rumour of 
„Мз college honours W ich had been whispered abroad on his first 
arrival, perhaps because he was an unmarried, unencumbered 
gentleman, he had been called the Bachelor. The name 
pleased him, or suited him as well as any other, and the 


°  Bachelof he eia, since remained. And the bachelor it 


was, it may be (dded, who with his own Hands had laid » the 
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stock of fuel which the ia had found in their new 
habitation. 

The bachelor, then—to gall him by his usual appellation— 
lifted the latch, showed his little zound mild face for a moment 
at the door, and stepped into the room like one who was no 
stranger to it. 

“You are Mr. Martorj the new schoolmasigr?” he said, 
greeting Nell's kind friend: \ 

“Т am, Sir." 49 

“You come well “rec mended, and I am glad to see 
you. I should have been in the way yesterday, expecting 
you, but I rode across the country t» carry a message from 
a sick mother to her daughter in service some miles off, 
and have but јиѕг now returned. This is our young church- 
keeper? You are not the less welcome, friend, for her sake, 
or for this old man's; nor the worst teacher for having 
learnt humanity." 


E 


“She has been ill, Sir, very lately," said the schoolmaster, ` 


in answer to the look with which their visitor regarded Nell 
when he had kissed her cheek. 
“Yes, yes I know she has," he rejoined. “There have 
been suffering and heartache here." us o. 
* Indeed there have, Sir." à 


The little old gentleman glanced at the grandfather, and 


back again at the schild, whos: hand he took tenderly in 
his, and held. X 

“You will be happier here,” sae е said ; ; “we will try, at least, 
to make you so. You have made great improvements here 
already. Are they the work of your hands?” 

Yes, Sir.” 

“ We may make some others—not better in themselves, but, 
with better means perhaps," said the bachelor. “Let us see 
now, let us see." 

Nell accompanied him into the other little rooms, and 


over both the houses, in which he fou varigus small. ' 


comforts wanting, Which he engaged to suppy from a certain 
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collection of odds and ends ha, had at home, and which must 
have been a. very ET extensive one, as it com- 
prehended the most opposite articles imaginable. They all 
came, however, and came without loss of time ; for the little 
„old gentleman, disappearing for some five or ten* minutes, 
presently returhed, laden with old shelves, rugs, blankets, 
and other hetsehold gear, and folowed by a boy bearing a 


. Similarload, These being cast onfithe floor in a promiscuous 


~ "was gone; “but I don't 


beep, yielded a quantity of occupbtion in arranging, erect- 
ing, and putting away; the supe Хетаепсе of which task 
evidently afforded the old gentleman extreme delight, and 
engaged him for some «ime with great brisknesg and activity. 
When nothing more was left to be done, he charged the 
boy to тт off and bring his schoolmates*to be marshalled 
before their new master, and solemnly reviewed. 

* As good a set of fellows, Marton, as you'd wish to 
see,” he said, turning to the schoolmaster when the boy. 
let 'em know I think so. That 
wouldn't do, at all." 

'The messenger soon returned at the head of a long row 
of urchins, great and’ small, who, being confronted by the 


AU at athe house door, fell into various convulsions 


Ё 


- 


` That boy, my si Sir, 


of politeness ¢ clutching their hats and caps, squeezing them 
into the smallest possible dimensions, and making all manner 
of bows and scrapes, whicl* the little old gentleman con- 
templated witb excessive _| satisfaction, and expressed his 
approval of--Qy a great masy nods and smiles. Indeed, 
his approbation of the boys was by no means so scrupulously 
_ disguised as he had led the schoolmaster to suppose, inasmuch 
as it: broke out in sundry loud whispers and confidential re- 
marks which were perfectly audible to them every one. 

“This first boy, schoolmaster,” said the bachelor, “is John 
Given; a lad of good parts, Sir, and frank, honest temper ; 
but too thoughtless, too playful, too light-headed by far. 

would break his neck with pleasure 


and deprive his{parents of their chief corfifort—and between 
€ 
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ourselves, when you come togsce him at hare and hounds, 
taking the fence and ditck¥ by the finger-post, and sliding 
down the face of the little quarry, you'll never forget ate, it's 
beautiful!” А 

John Owen having been thus rebuked, and being in perfect 
possession of the speech aside, the bachelor singled out 
another boy. i ?o p 

“Now, look at that Sir,” said the bachelor. “You 
see that fellow? Ri Evans his name is, Sir. “Ап 
amazing boy to learn; bl) with a good memory, and a 
ready understanding, and moreover with a good voice and 
ear for psalm-singing, in which he is the best among us. 
Yet, Sir, that boy will come to a bad end; he Il never die in 
his bed; he’s aiways falling asleep in church ih sermon- 
time—and to tell you the truth, Mr. Marton, I always did 
the same at his age, and feel quite certain that it was natural 
to my constitution and I couldn't help it." 

This hopeful pupil edifed by the above terrible reproval, ` 
the bachelor turned to another. 

“ But if we talk of examples to be shunned,” said he, “1 
we come to boys that should be a warning and. а beacon to 
all their fellows, here's the one, and I hope you won't spare 
him. This is the lad, Sir; this one with the “blue eyes andà 
light hair, This is a swimmer, Sir, this fellow—a diver, Lord 
save us! This is af boy, Sir, who had a fancy for plunging , 
into eighteen feet of water, with his clothós on, and bring- 
ing up a blind man’s dog, why was being dibwned by the 
weight of his chain and collar, while his master stood wring- 
ing his hands upon the bank, bewailing the loss of his guide 
and friend. I sent the boy two guineas, anonymously, 
Sir,” added the bachelor, in his peculiar whisper, “directly, 
I heard of it; but never mention it on any account, for he 
hasn’t the least idea that it came from me.” І : 

Having disposed of this culprit, the bachelor turned to 
another, and from him to another, and seen though the 
whole array, laying, for their vison шей within 
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due bounds, the. same cutting \ynphasis on such of their 
propensities as were dearest to his and were unquestion- 
ably réferable to his own precept example. 


"persuaded, in the end, that he had made them miserable 


by his severity, he dismissed them wih a small present, and 
an admonition 4o walk quietly home, without any leapings, 
scnflling$, qr turnings out of the wa: ; which injunction (he 
info the schoolmaster in the | audible confidence) he 
did not think he could have ol 1 when he was a boy, 
had his life depended on it. | 

Hailing these little tokens of the bachelor's disposition as 
so many assurances of his own welcome coursé from 
time, the schoolmaster parted from him with a light 


Eg 


. and joyous spirits, and deemed himself one of the i 


i 


men on earth. The windows of the two old 
ruddy again that night with the reflection of the 
fires that burnt within; and the bachelor and his fri 
pausing to look upon them as they returned from their eveni 
walk, spoke softly together of the beautiful child, and 
round upon the churchyard with a sigh. 
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CHAPTER T HE FIFTY-THIRD 


ELL was stirring early in the morning; and having dis- 

charged her hou ehold tasks, and put? everything in | 
order for the good sch?jolmaster (though sorely against his О 
will, for he would hav spared her the pains), took down, | 
from its nail by the fiteside, a little bundle of keys with 
which the bachelor had formally invested her on the previous 
day, and went out alone to visit the old church. 

The sky was serene 3nd bright, the air clear, perfumed with 
the fresh scent of newly-fallen leaves, and grateful to every 
sense.. The neighbouring stream sparkled, and rolled onward | 
with a tuneful sound ; the dew glistened on the green mounds, 

; like tears shed by Good Spirits over the dead. A 

Some young children sported among the tombs, and hid 
from each other, with laughing faces. They had an infant - 
with them, and had laid it down asleep upon a child's grave, 
in a little bed of leaves. It was a new grave—the resting- 
place, perhaps, of some little creature, who, meek and patient 
in its illness, had often sat and watched them; and now 
seemed to their minds scarcely changed. 

She drew near and asked ойе of them whose grave it was. <=” 
The child answered that thats not its\game ; it was a 
garden—his brothér’s. It waf greener, he sæd, than all the 
other gardens, and the birds loved it better because he had 
been’ used to feed them. When he had done speaking, he ^ 
looked at her with a smile, and kneeling down and nestling _ 
for a moment with his cheek against the turf, bounded merrily 
away. ‹ | 

She passed the church, gazing upward at its old tower, : 
went through the wicket gate, and so into the village. The 
old sexton, leaning on crutch, was iaki the"air at his 
cottage door, and gave her good morrow. * 

* 
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* You are better?" said the A stopping to speak with 
him. 
“ Ay, surely,” returned the old mán., “I’m thankful to say, 
„ much better.” 
* You will be quite well soon." 

* With Heaven’s leave, and a little patience. But come in, 

come in,” 3 | 

The old îman limped on before, 'ind warning her of the 

dosflWard step, which he achieved himself with no small 
difficulty, led the way into his little cottage. 

“Tt is but one room you see. There is another up above, 
but the stair has got harder to climb o’ late years, and I 
never use it. I’m thinking of taking te it again next summer 
though." $ 

The child wondered how a grey-headed man like him—one 

of his trade too—could talk of time so easily. He saw her 
eyes wandering to the tools that hung upon the wall, and 
smiled. 

“I warrant now,” he said, “that you think all those are used 
in making graves.” 

“ Indeed, I wondered that you wanted so many.” 

And well you might. Тат a gardener. I dig the ground, 

And plant things that are to live and grow. My works don't 
all moulder away and rot in the earth. You see that spade in 
~~ the centre?” ; 9 š 

“The very old 3ne—so not and worn? Yes.” 

* That's thé sexton’s spade, did it's a weil-used one, as you 
~ gee. We're healthy people here, but it has done a power of 
<от, If it could speak now, that spade, it would tell you 

d many an unexpected job that it and I have done together ; 
but I forget 'em, for my memory's a poor one. That's 
nothing new," he added hastily. “It always was." 
“There are flowers and shrubs to speak to your other work,” 
/ said thé child. 
“Oh yes: Апаа trees. But they are not so separated 
from the sexton’s labours as you think.” ~~ E. 
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“No!” ; 
* Not in my mind, and/ recollection — such as it is,” said 
the old man. “Indeed they often help it. For say that I 


planted such a tree for such a man. There it stands to , 


remind me that he died. When I look at its broad shadow, 
and remember what it was in his time, it helps me to the 
age of my other work, ahd I can tell you pretty neasly when 
I made his grave.” 

“ But it may remind ypu of one who is still alive,” said the 
child. 

“Of twenty that are dead, in connexion with that one who 
lives, then,® rejoined the old man; “wife, husband, parents, 
brothers, sisters, childzen, friends — a score at least. So it 
happens that the sexton’s spade geis. gom and battered. I 
shall need a new one—next summer.” 

The child looked quickly towards him, thinking that he 


jested with his age and infirmity: but the unconscious sexton ..- 


was quite in earnest. 

“Ah!” he said, after a brief silence. “People never learn. 
They never learn. It’s only we who turn up the ground, 
where nothing grows and everything decays, who think of 
such things as these—who think of them properly, І mé&n 


You have been into the church?” ` 


“I am going there now,” the child replied. 


< 


" 


` 


“There’s an old well there,” said the sexton, “right under- ==! 


neath the belfry ; a deep, dark, eshoing wells, Forty year ago, 
you had only to let down фе bucket till the first knot in the 
rope was free of the windlass, and you heard it splashing ii^ 


the cold dull water. By little and little the water fell ome E. 


so that in ten year after that, a second knot was made, a 

you must unwind so much rope, or the bucket swung tight 
and empty at the end. In ten years’ time, the water fell 
again and a third knot was made, In ten years nore. the 


`, 
^ 


well dried up; and now, if you lower the bucket till your ^ 


arms are tired Rr let gut nearly all the cwfd, you'll hear it 
of, a sudden clanking and rattling on the ground below, with 
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a sound of being so deep and so far down, that your heart 
2 leaps into your ‘mouth, and you уа away as if you were 

falling in." 

“ А dreadful place to come*on in the dark!” exclaimed the 
child, who had followed the old man's looks and words until 
she seemed to stand upon its brink. 

“What is itebut a grave!” said the sexton. “What else ! 
_ And whicli-of our old folks, айй, all this, thought, as the 
° spring subsided; of their own filing strength, and lessening 
life? Not one!” PS 

“ Are you very old yourself?” asked the child, involuntarily, 

* [ shall be seventy-nise—next summer." " 

“You still work when you are well?” 

“Work!* To be sure. You shall see miy gardens here- 
about. Look at the window there. I made, and have kept, 
that plot of ground entirely with my own hands. By this 
time next year I shall hardly see the sky, the boughs will , 
have grown so thick. I have my winter work at night 
besides." 

He opened, as he spoke, a cupboard close to where he sat, 
and produced some miniature boxes, carved in a homely 
maaner and made of old wood. 

_ “Some genttefolks who are fond of ancient days, and what 
belongs to them,” he said, “like to buy these keepsakes from 
our church:and ruins. Sometimes, I make them of scraps of 
oak, that turn up fere and there ; sometimes of bits of coffins 
* which the vaults have long pigserved. See here—this is a 
little chest of the last kind, clasped at the edges with frag- 

Jments of brass plates that had writing on ’em once, though 
~ $t would be hard to read it now. I haven't many by me at 
this time of year, but these shelves will be full—next summer.” 

The child admired and praised his work, and shortly after- 
wards departed; thinking as she went, how strange it was, 
tijat tliis old man, drawing from his pursuits, and everything 
around hifi, опо, егп moral, never contem lated its applica- 
tion to himself; and, while he dwelt upon ‘the uncertainty of 


^ 
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human life, seemed both .in word and deed to deem himself - 


immortal But her musirks did not stop here, for she was ( 


wise enough to think that)by a good and merciful adjustment 
this must be human nature, anù that the old sexton, with his | 
plans för next summer, yas but а type of all mankind. [ 

Full of these meditations, she reached the church. It was 
easy to find the key belqnging to the outer ddar, for gach was 
labelled on a scrap of у Мож parchment. Its very turning în | 
the lock awoke a hollow sound, and when she entered’ with 
a faltering step, the echoes that it raised in closing made her 
start. 

Everything in our lives, whether of good or evil, affects us 
most by contrast. If the peace of the simple village had 
moved the chiü more strongly, because of the dark and 
troubled ways that lay beyond and through which she had 
journeyed with such failing feet, what was the deep impression 


of finding herself alone in that solemn building; where the __ 


very light, coming through sunken windows, seemed old and 
grey, and the air, redolent of earth and mould, seemed laden 
with decay, purified by time of all its grosser particles, and 
sighing through arch and aisle, and clustered pillars, like the 
breath of ages gone! Неге was the broken pavement, worn 
so long ago by pious feet, that Time, stealing on the pilgrims 
steps, had trodden out their track, and left but crumbling 
stones. Here were the rotten beam, the sinking arch, the, 
sapped and mouldering wall, the lowly trench of earth, the 
stately tomb on which no gzitaph remained;—-all, — marble 


t 


stone, iron, wood, and dust, one common monument of ruins, . 


The’ best work and the worst, the plainest and the richest’ 
the stateliest and the least imposing—both of Heaven's vol (5 
and Man's—all found опе common level here, and told one 
common tale. 

Some part of the edifice had been a baronial chap), and 
here were effigies of warriors stretched upon their Deds ot ^ 
stone with folded hands. cross-legged—thoge who had fought 
in the Holy Wats—girded with their swords, and cased in 
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S as they had lived. Some of these knights had their 
own weapons, hélmets, coats of ntail, hanging upon the walls 
hard Ьу, and dangling from rusty looks. Broken and dilapi- 
. dated as they were, they yét retained their ancient form, 
and meni of their ancient aspect. Thus violent deeds 
live after men upon the earth, and traces of war and blood- 
shed wijl sur¢fve in mournful shapes, long after those who 
Worked the desolation are but ators of earth themselves. 
The child sat down in this old, silent place, among the 
stark figures on the tombs—they made ‘it more quiet there, 
than elsewhere, to her fancy—and gazing round with a feeling 
of awe, tempered withea calm delight, felt that now she 
was happy, and at rest. She took $ Bible from the shelf, 
and read? then, laying it down, thought® of the summer 
days and the bright spring-time that would come—of the rays 
of sun that would fall in aslant upon the sleeping forms 
—of the leaves that would flutter at the window, and play 
in glistening shadows on the pavement—of the songs of birds, 
' and growth of buds and blossoms out-of-doors—of the sweet 
air, that would steal in and gently wave the tattered banners 
overhead. What if the spot awakened thoughts of death ! Die 
who would, it, would still remain the same; these sights and 
sounds woulde still go on as happily as ever. It would be 
no pain to sleep amidst them. 
„ She left- the chapel—very slowly and Often turning back 
ھل ےے‎ Bine again—and coming to a low door, which plainly 
led into the tower, opened it, agd climbed.the winding stair in 
darkness; save where she looked down through narrow loop- . 
w.. holes on the place she had left, or caught a glimmering vision 
of the dusty bells. At length she gained the end of the 
ascent and stood upon the turret top. 
Oh! the glory of the sudden burst of light ; thé freshness of 
the fields.and woods, stretching away on every side and meet- 
gu ng the bright blue sky; ће cattle grazing in the pasturage ; 
the smoke, that, coming from among the Jfees, seemed to 
rise upward from the green earth; the children yet at their 
‹ 
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* 


gambols down below—all, everything, so beautiful and happy ! * 
Tt was like passing from dgath to life; it was drawing nearer 
Heaven. 8 1 

The children were gone by the time she emerged into 
the porch, and locked the door. As she passid the school- 
house she could hear the busy hum of voices. Her friend 
had begun his labours only that day. The по%> grew louder, 
and, looking back, she sw the boys come trooping out and 
disperse themselves with merry shouts and play. “It’s a 
good thing,” thougHt the child, “I am very glad they pass 
the church.” And then she stopped, to fancy how the noise 
would sound inside, and how gently it would seem to die 
away upon the ear. _ 

Again that day, yes, twice again, she stole back to the old 
chapel, and in her former seat read from the same book, or 
indulged the same quiet train of thought. Even when it had 

_ grown dusk, and the shadows of coming night made it more 
solemn still, the child remained like one rooted to the spot, 
and had no fear, or thought of stirring. 

'They found her there at last, and took her home. She 
looked pale but very happy, until they separated for the night ; 
and then, as the poor schoolmaster stooped doyn to kiss her 
cheek, he thought he felt a tear upon his face. ` > 


\ 


о 1 
Toss THE FIFTY-FOURTH 


P HE bdchélor, among his varióus occupations, found in 

the olgechurch a constant source of interest and amuse- 

ent. Taking that pride in it which men conceive for the 

+ Wonders of their own little world, he had made its history his 

study; and many a summer day within«its walls, and many a 

winter’s night beside the parsonage fire, had found the bachelor 

still poring over and adding to his goodly store of tale and 
legend. 

As he swas not one of those rough spirits who would strip 
fair Truth of every little shadowy vestment in which time and 
teeming fancies love to array her—and some of which become 
her pleasantly enough, serving, like the waters of her well, to 
add new graces to the charms they half conceal and half 
suggest, and to awaken interest and pursuit rather than 
languor and indifference—as, unlike this stern and obdurate 
class, he loved to see the goddess crowned with those garlands 
of wild flowers which tradition wreathes for her gentle wearing, 
and which age often freshest in their homeliest shapes,—he 
trod with a light step and bore with a light hand upon the 
dust of centuries, unwilling to«demolish аку of the airy shrines 


* that had been rafsed above it, if one good feeling or affection 


m the human, heart were hiding thereabouts. Thus, in the 


—“7. : 
"^" his lateste breatht—the bachelor stoutly тау 


А 


case of an ancient coffin of rogh stone, supposed for many 
generations to contain the bones of a certain baron, wha, after 
ravaging, with cut, and thrust, and plunder, in foreign lands, 
came back with a penitent and sorrowing heart to die at home, 
“but which had been lately shown by learned ant}quaries to be 
nf such thing, as the baron in question (so thoy contended) 
had died’ hard in battle, gnashing his teeth ap4 cursing with 

tained that the 
old tale was the trué one; that the Baron, répenting him of the 
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evil, had done great charities and meekly given up the У 


and that, if ever baron weng to heaven, that baron was then 
at peace. In like manner, When the aforesaid \antiquaries did 
argue and contend that a certain Secret vault was\not the fomb 
of a grey-haired lady whg had been hanged an drawn ара, 
quartered by glorious Queen Bess for succouring a wretched 
priest who fainted of thirst and hunger at êr dopr, the 
bachelor did solemnly maintain against all comers that the; 


church was hallowed by the said poor lady’s ashes; that her ` 


remains had been colfected in the night from four of the city's 
gates, and thither in secret brought, and there deposited ; and 
the bachelor did further (being highly excited at such times) 
deny the glory of Queen Bess, and assert the immeasurably 
greater glory of tle meanest woman in her realm who had a 
merciful and tender heart. As to the assertion that the flat 
stone near the door was not the grave of the miser who had 
disowned his only child and left a sum of money to the church 
to buy a peal of bells, the bachelor did readily admit the same, 
and that the place had given birth to no such man. In a 
word, he would have had every stone, and plate of brass, the 
monument only of deeds whose memory should survive. All 
others he was willing to forget. They might be buried in con- 
secrated ground, but he would have had them»buried deep, 
and never brought to light again. 

It was from the lifs of such a tutor, that the child. learnt her 


саву task. Already impressed, beyond all telling, by the silent. 


building and the peaceful beauty of the spot in, which it stood 
,—majestic age surrounded by perpetual youth—it seemed to 
her, when she heard these things, sacred to all goodness and 
virtue. It was another world, where sin and sorrow never 
came; a tranquil place of rest, where nothing evil entered. | 

When the elor had given her in connexion with almost 
every tomb {рй flat grave-stone some history of its own, he 


took her downNnto the old crypt, now a mere dull vault, and. > 


— 


=з, 


showed her how\jt had been lighted up in°the tire of the * $ 


monks, and how, amid lamps depending "from the roof, and 
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P 

E swinging censers exhaling scented odours, and habits glittering 

with gold and silver, and pictuyes, and precious stuffs, and 

jewels all flash/ag and glistening through the low arches, the 

° „ chant of аве voices had been many a time heard there at 

. midnight infold days, while hooded figures knelt and prayed 

around, and told their rosaries of beads. Thence, he took 

her above gfSund again, and sh her, high up in the old 

. walls, small.galleries, where the nuns had been wont to glide 

- along—dimly seen in their dark dresses so far off—or to pause 

like gloomy shadows, listening to th» prayers. He showed her 

too, how the warriors, whose figures rested on the tombs, had 

worn those rotting scrdps of armour up above-how this had 

been a helmet, and that a shield, and that a gauntlet—and how 

they had wielded the great two-handed swords, and beaten men 

down with yonder iron mace. All that he told the child she 

treasured in her mind; and sometimes, when she woke at 

night from dreams of those old times, and rising from her bed. 

looked out at the dark church, she almost hoped to sce the 

windows lighted up, and hear the organ’s swell, and sound of 
voices, on the rushing wind, 

The old sexton soon got better, and was about again. From 
him the child learnt many other things, though of a different 
kind. He was not able to work, but one day there was a grave 
to be made, and he came to overlook the man who dug it. 

. He was in a talkative mood j and the child, at first standing 

„his side, and afterwards sitting on the grass at his feet, 
with her thoughtful face raised, towards 1.15, began to converse 
with him. 

Now the man who did the sexton’s duty was a little older 
thari he, though much more active. But he was deaf; and 

.when the sexton (who peradventure, on a pinch, might have 
: walked a, mile with great difficulty in dozen. hours) 
= exchanged a remark with him about his wgrk, the child 
^ could.not help noticing that he did so wifa an impatient 
.— kind offpity fór his infirmity, ах if he Awere himself the 
/ strongest and heartiest man alive. 
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“I’m sorry to see there is this to do,” said the child, when 
she approached. ‘I heard 5f no one having died." 

“She lived in апо ап hanilet, my dear," retusged the sexton. 
“Three mile away.” Г 

“Was she young?" , 1 

“Ye—yes,” said the sexton; “ not more than sixty-four, I 
think. David, was she more than sixty-four 2 

David, who was digging ‘hard, heard nothing of the questior, 
The sexton, as he could not reach to touch him with his 
crutch, and was too infirma to rise without assistance, called 
his attention by throwing a little angels upon his red night- 
cap. 

* What's the matter now ?" said David, looking up. 

* How old was Becky Morgan?” asked the sexton. 

** Becky Morgan?” repeated David. 

“Yes,” replied the sexton ; adding in a half-compassionate, 
half-irritable tone, which the old man couldn't hear, * you're 
getting very deaf, Davy, very deaf to be sure!” 

The old man stopped in his work and cleansing his spade 
with a piece of slate he had by him for the purpose—and 
scraping off, in the process, the essence of Heaven knows 
how many Becky Morgans — set himself to consider the 
subject. » 

“Let me think," quoth he. “I saw last night what they 
had put upon the coffin—was it seventy-nine? " 

* No, no," said the sexton. TN 

“ Ah yes, it was though,” returned the old man, with a sigh. 3 
* For I remember thinking she was very near our age. Yes. 
it was seventy-nine." 

“e Äre you sure you didn’t mistake a figure, Davy?” asked 
the sexton, With signs of some emotion. 

* What?” aid the old man. © Say that again.” 

“Не? хей deaf. He's very deaf indeed," cried the 
sexton petulan.! Y “аге you sure you're right about the 
figures?” 

“ Oh, quite,” replied the old man. “Why not?” 


" 
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* He's exceedingly deaf,” muttered the sexton to himself, 
“I think he's getting foolish." 

The child ither wondered М had led him to this 
belief, as tofsay the truth the old man seemed quite as 
sharp as he,fand was infinitely more robust. As the sexton 
said nothing} more just then, however, she forgot it for the 
time, and spoke again. 

..*" You were telling me,” she said, “about your gardening. 
w you ever plant things here?” 

“Tn the churchyard?” returned tthe sexton, “not I.” 

“I have seen some flowers and little shrubs about,” the 
child rejoined; “ther are some over there, gou see. I 
thought they were of your rearing, though i indeed they grow 
but poorly.” 

“They grow as Heaven wills,” said the old man; “and 
it kindly ordains that they shall never flourish here.” 

. “I do not understand you." . 

“Why, this it is,” said the sexton. “They mark the graves „ 
of those who had very tender, loving friends.” ч 

“I was sure they did!" the child exclaimed. “I am very 
glad to know they do!” 

* Ay,” reterned the old man, “but stay. Look at them. 
See how the$ hang their heads, and droop, and wither. Do 
you guess the reason?” 5 A 

“ No," the child replied. ®. 


.- Because the“ memory of those who lie below, passes 


away so soon.* At first they tend them,'morning, noon, and 


_ night; they soon begin to come less frequently; from once ay _ _ 


day, to once a week ; from once a week to once a month меу 
at long and uncertain intervals; then, not at all. Such tokens 
seldom flourish long. I have known the. bridfest summer 
flgwers outlive them." e" 

“I grieve to hear it,” said the child. j ) 

* Ah! so say the gentlefolks who come do / here to look 
about thêm,” retüred the old man, s ' his head, *but 
I say otherwise. ‘It’s a pretty custom you А in this ai 


ce 
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of the country,’ they say to me sometimes, to ‘ plant the graves, 
but it’s melancholy to see these things all withering or dead.’ 
I crave their pardon and t them that, as A take it, "tis a 
good sign for the es of the living. And : Y itis. It’s 
nature." 

“ Perhaps the mourners learn to look to ен lue sky by 
day, and to the stars by night, and to think that the dead are 
there, and not in graves," said the child in an earnest voice. 

“ Perhaps so,” replied у old man doubtfully. “It may 
be. » 

“ Whether it be as I dies it is, or no,” thought the child 
within herself, “Ill make this place my garden. It will be 
no harm at least. to work here day by day, and pleasant 
thoughts will come of it, I am sure." 

Her glowing cheek and moistened eye passed unnoticed by 
the sexton, who turned towards old David, and called him by 

-his name. It was plain that Becky Morgan’s age still troubled 
him ; though why, the child could scarcely understand. 

The second or third repetition of his name attracted the old 
man’s attention. Pausing from his work, he leant upon his 
spade, and put his hand to his dull ear. 

* Did you call?" he said. 

*I have been thinking, Davy," replied the Ков, * that 


she,” he pointed to the grave, “must have been a Че older 
than you or me.” ` iu 


*Seventy-nine," answered the old man, with a sorrowful 


shake of the head, І tell you that I saw it? ' 
. "Saw it?” replied the sexton ; “ay, but, Davy, women don't 
way) tell the truth about their age.” 

^" That's true indeed,” said the other old man, with a sudden 
sparkle in hij eye, “She might have been older.” 

“I’m sun] she must have been. Why, only think how old 
she looked. Wou and I seemed but boys to her.” 


“She did lc yk old,” rejoined David. “You re right. She : 
» > 


did look old." \ 


* Call to mind how old she looked for many a long, long 
р. ) 
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m and say if she could be but seventy-nine at last—only 
our age,” said the sexton. 
“Five year дег at the very le !” cried the other. 
“five!” wftorted the sexton. “Ten. Good eighty-nine. 
I call to migd the time her daughter died. She was eighty- 
nine if she a day, and tries to pass upon us now, for ten 
year younger: Oh! human vanity!” 
— ... The other old man was not behindhand with some moral 
= on this fruitful theme, and both adduced a mass of 
evidence, of such weight as to render it doubtful—not whether 
the deceased was of the age suggested, but whether she had 
not almost reached the ‘patriarchal term of a hundred. When 
they had settled this question to theis mutual satisfaction, the 
sexton, with his friend's assistance, rose to gb. 
| “It’s chilly, sitting here, and I must be careful—till the 
summer,” he said, as he prepared to limp away. 


. 


$ “What?” asked old David. 
| ` « He's very deaf, poor fellow!” cried the sexton. “Good- 
bye.” 

d - “Ah!” said old David, looking after him. " He's failing 


And so they parted: each persuaded that the other had less 

life in him tkan himself; and both greatly consoled and com- 

forted by the little fiction they had agreed upon, respecting 

„ Becky Morgan, whose decease was no longer a precedent of 

|^. - ungomfortable application, and would be no business of theirs 
| ; for half-a-scorevof years to come, c 

му The child remained for some minutes, watching the deaf old, 

; man as he threw out.the earth with his shovel, and, often stop 

^ ping to cough and fetch his breath, still muttered to himself, 

with a kind of sober chuckle, that the sexton ази earing fast. 

‚ * At length she turned away, and walking thoughj/ully through 

| : the churchyard, came unexpectedly upon the schoolmaster, 


i very fast. He ages every day.” 


‹ who was sitting on a green grave in the s reading. 
“Nell ere? "*he said cheerfully, as h Closed his book. 


7 “Jt does me good to see ies the air and light. I 
‹ ( 
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feared you were again in the church, where you so often 
are. » 

** Feared !” replied the child, sitting down Белае him. “15 
it not a good place? y 

“Yes, yes," said the schoolmaster. “But you must be gay 
sometimes—nay, don't shake your head and s'hile so very 
sadly." 

“Not sadly, if you knew my heart. Do not look at me as 
if you thought me sorrowful. There is not a happier creature 
on the earth than I am nov.” 

Full of grateful tenderness, the child took his hand, and 
folded it between her own. “It’s God's will!” she said, when 
they had been silent for 3ome time. 

LUI What ? n 

“All this,” she rejoined; “all this about us. But which of 
us is sad now? You see that Zam smiling.” , 

» “And so am I,” said the schoolmaster; “smiling to think E 
how often we shall laugh in this same place. Were you not 
talking yonder?” 

“Yes,” the child rejoined. 

“Of something that has made you sorrowful ?” 

There was a long pause. ə 

* What was it?” said the schoolmaster, tendey. “Come. 
Tell me what it was.” 

“T rather grieve—I do rather#rieve to think,” said the child, . | 
bursting into tears, * ‘that those who die about us, are 50 вәт 
forgotten." 

„ “Апа do you think,” did. the schoolmaster, marking the 
ano? she had thrown around, “that an unvisited grave, a А | 


withered tree, a faded flower ог two, are tokens of forgetfulness 
or cold neget? Do you think there are no deeds far away 
from here, | which these dead may be best гететЬегеё? 
Nell, Nell, {те may be people busy in the world at this | 
instant, in who gaod actions and good thoughts these very : 
graves—neglectea ss they look to us—are the chief instruments,” 

“Tell me no more,” Pore child quickly. “Tell me no A 


J 


J 
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di 4 feel ^ «know it. How could Z be unmindful of it, 
when I thought of you?" 
« There i is nogiing," cried her макү “по, nothing innocent 
* „ or good, that and is forgotten. Let us hold to that faith, 
` -Or none. Anfinfant, a prattling child, dying in its cradle, will 
live again іп 18е better thoughts of those who loved it, and play 
its part, through them, in the redeeming actions of the world, 
though its body be burnt to ashes or drowned in the deepest 
` sea. There is not an angel added to the Host of Heaven but 
does its blessed work on earth in those that loved it here. 
` Forgotten! oh, if the good deeds of human creatures could be 
traced to their source, how beautifully would even death appear ; 
-for how much charity, mercy, and purified affection, would be 
seen to have their growth in dusty graves |” 
A “Yes,” said the child, “it is the truth; I know it is. Who 
|. Should feel its force so much as I, in whom your little scholar 
lives again! Dear, dear, good friend, if you knew the comfort 
you have given me!” 
The poor schoolmaster made her no answer, but bent over 
fier in silence ; for his heart was full. 
They were yet seated in the same place, when the grandfather 
approached. Before they had spoken many words together, the 
‘church clock steuck the hour of. school, and their friend withdrew. 
“A good man,” said the grandfather, looking after him; “a 
„kind man. ‘Surely, йе will nevek.harm us, Nell. We are safe 
here, at last—eh? “We will never go away from here?” 
` The child so6k her head and smiled. * 


һа... 


“She needs rest,” said the old man, patting her cheek ; “too ar 


;. pale—too pale. She is not like what she was.” ч, 
` “When?” asked the child. 
` Ha!” said the old man, “to be sure—when ? 


rest though; they're better gone.” 
4 . “Much better, dear," replied the child. Jre will forget 


M them; or, ff we ever, call them to mjnd, it be only as 
! some uneasy dream that has 1 away." 
n. F А . \ 
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“Hush!” said the old man, motioning hastily to her with 
his hand and looking over pis shoulder; “rig more talk of the 
dream, and all the miseries it brought. ТЬе are no jlreams 
here, "Tis a quiet place, and they keep away Let us never e ` 
think about them, lest they should pursue us in. Banken. e 
eyes and hollow cheeks—wet, cold, and faminj—and horrors 
before them all, that were even worse—we must forget vic 
things if we would be tranquil here." UP Ut 

“Thank Heaven!" inwardly exclaimed the child, fs for, this” 
most happy changé!" ө 

* [ will be patient,” said the old man, “humble, very thankful 
and obedient, if you will let me stay. But do not hide from 
me; do not steal away alone; let me keep beside you. 
Indeed, I will be very true and faithful, Nell.” 

“T steal away alone! why that,” replied the child, with 
assumed gaiety, “ would be a pleasant jest indeed. See here, 

. dear grandfather, we'll make this place our garden—why not? ® 
It is a very good one—and to-morrow we'll begin, and work 
together, side by side.” 

“It is a brave thought!" cried her grandfather. “ Ming, 
• darling—we begin to-morrow !? 

Who so delighted as the old man, when hey next day 
began their labour! Who so unconscious of ell associations 
connected with the spot, as he! They plucked the long 
grass and nettles"from the yémbs, thinneg the ‘poor shrubs 
and roots, made the turf. smooth, and cleared it of the leaves 
and weeds, They were yet in the ardouf of their work, 
when the child, raising her head from the ground over which 

Nh bent, observed that the bachelor was sitting on the stile 

ose by, i 


office,” said the little gentleman, nodding 40 
Nell as sh curtseyed to him, “Have you done all that this 


eyes, “to whaÑwe mean to do." 


little, Sir," returned the child, with downcast 
“Good work, good T said the* bachelor. “But do ( 
. e ^ 


4 
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„ Nell, turning 
.. It was a slight incident, and might have been design or 
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' you only laboyr at the graves of children, and young 


people?” ‚ 
“We shall cgne to the others in good time, Sir,” replied 
r head aside, and speaking softly. 


accident, or {е child's unconscious sympathy with youth. 
But it seemed to strike upon her. grandfather, though he 
had not noticed it before. He looked in a hurried manner 


*-at the graves, then anxiously at the child, then pressed her 


to his side, and bade her stop to yest. "Something he had 
long forgotten appeared to struggle faintly in his mind. It 
did not pass away, as Weightier things had done; but came 
uppermost again, and yet again, and. «many. times that day, 
and often‘ afterwards. Опсе; while they were yet at work, 
the child, seeing that he often turned and looked uneasily 
at her, as though he were trying to resolve some painful 
doubts or collect some scattered thoughts, urged him to tell 
the reason. But he said it was i nothing—nothing—and, 
laying her head upon his arm, patted her fair cheek with 
his hand, and. muttered that she grew stronger every diy, 
and would be a woman, soon. 
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Е“ that time, there sprang up in the old man's mind, LN 


a solicitude about the child which never slept or left 
him. ‘There are chords in the human heart—strange, varying 


strings—which are only struck by accident; which will remain 


mute and senseless to eappeals the most passionate and 

earnest, and respond at last to the slightest casual touch. 

In the mosteinsensible or childish minds, there is some train 

of reflection which arts can seldom lead, or skill assist, but 

which will reveal itself, as great truths have done, Бу chance, 

and when the discoverer has the plainest and simplest end 

in view. From that time, the old man never for a moment 

‚ forgot the weakness and devotion of the child: from the 

time of that slight incident, he, who had seen her toiling 

by his side through so much difficulty and suffering, and 

had scarcely thought of her otherwise than as the partner” 
of miseries which he felt severely in his own person, and 

deplored for his own sake at least as much ag hers, awoke 

to a sense of what he owed her, and what those miseries 

had made her. Never, no, never once, in one unguarded 

moment from that time to th end, did any care for himself, „ 
any thought of his own comfort, any selfish consideration 

or regard distract*his thoughts from the gentle object of 

his love. 

e would follow her up and down, waiting till she should 
tire and upon his arm—he would sit opposite to her 
in the chirlney-corner, content to watch, and look, until she 
raised her Mead and smiled upon him as of old—he would 
discharge, stealth, those household duties which tasked 
her powers heavily—he would rise, in the соја dark: 
nights, to listeno her lyeathing in her sletp, and*sometimes 
crouch for hours by hergbedside only'to touch her hand. 
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i 
He Who knows all, can only know what hopes, and fears, 
and thoughts of deep affection, were in that one disordered 

brain, and what change had fallen on the poor old man. 
Sonietimesweeks had crept on, then—the child, ex- 
-hausted, though with little fatigue, wauld pass whole evenings 
on a couch bjside the fire. At such times, the schoolmaster 
would bring in books, and read to her aloud; and seldom 
ar evening passed, but the bachelor came in, and took his 
turn of reading. The old man sat and listened, —vwith little 
understanding for the words, but with his eyes fixed upon 
the child,—and if she smiled or brightened with the story, 
he would say it was a*good one, and conceive a fondness 
for the very book. When, in their evening talk, the bachelor 
told some tale that pleased her (as his tales were sure to 
do), the old man would painfully try to store it in his mind ; 
nay, when the bachelor left them, he would sometimes slip 


out after him, and humbly beg that he would tell him such « 


a part again, that he might learn to win a smile from Nell. 

But these were rare occasions, happily; for the child 
yearned to be out-of-doors, and walking in her solemn 
garden. Parties, too, would come to see the church; and 
those who came, speaking to others of the child, sent more; 
so that eveneat that season of the year they had visitors 
almost daily The old man would follow them at a little 
„distance through „the building, listening to the voice he 
loved so well; ánd when the strangers left, and parted 
from Nell, he ‘would mingle with them to ‘catch up fragments 


of their conversation; or he would stand for the same ,.._ 


purpose, with his grey head uncovered, at the gate, as they/ 
„passed through. They always praised the child, her sense 
аца beauty, and he was proud to hear them!/ But what 
wag, that, so often added, which wrung his heart; and made 
hinr sob and weep alone, in some dull corner!/ Alas! even 
‘careless, strangers—they who had no feeling’ for her, but 


. the interes of the moment—they wbo would go away and 


forget next week that such a T lived—even they y 
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it—even they pitied her—even they bade him good day b 
compassionately, and whispered as they passed. 

The people of the village, tao, of whom tNere was not one 
but grew to have a fondness for poor Nell; even among them, a ` 
there was the same feeling; а tenderness towards her—a com-, 
passionate regard for her, increasing every oe The very “ 
schoolboys, light-hearted and thoughtless as they were, even 
they cared for her. The roughest among them, was sorry if 
he missed her in the usual place upon his way to school,-^ 
and would turn out of the path to ask for her at the latticed 
window. If she were sitting in the church, they perhaps 
might peep-in softly at the open doór; but they never spoke 
to her, unless she rose and went to speak to them. Some 
feeling. was abroad which raised the child above them all. 

So, when Sunday came. They were all poor country people 
in the church, for the castle in which the old family had lived, 
was an empty ruin, and there were none but humble folks for ° 
seven miles around. There, as elsewhere, they had an interest 
in Nell. They would gather round her in the porch, before 
and after service; young children would cluster at her skirts; 
and aged men and women forsake their gossips, to give her 
kindly greeting. None of them, young or old, thought of 
passing the child without a friendly word. Many who came 
from three or four miles distant, brought her little presents; 
the humblest and'rudest had» good wishes to bestow. ^ 

She had sought out the young children Whom she first saw 
playing in the churehyard. One of these—hetwho had spoken 
of his brother—was her little favourite and friend, and often 
sat by her side in the church, or climbed with her to the 
{Swer-tope It was his delight to help her, or to fancy that 
he did soMand they soon became close companions. ; 

It happdhed, that, as she was reading in the old spot, by 
herself опелу, this child came running in with his eyes- full 
of tears, andNgfter holding her from him and looking at her 
eagerly for a Moment, _ clasped his little arms passionately 
about her neck. \ 2 
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“What now 4” said Nell, soothing him. ‘What is the 
matter?” 1 

“She is not One yet!” cried the boy, embracing her still 
more*closely. “No; no. Nôt yet.” 

She looked at him wonderingly, and putting his hair back 
d kissing him, asked what he meant. 

“You must? not be one, dear Nell,” cried the boy. “We 
can’t see them. ‘They never come to play with us, or talk 
to us. Be what you are. You are better so.” 

“I do not understand you,” said the child. “Tell me what 
you mean.” 1 

* Why, they say," replied the boy, looking up into her face, 
“that you will be an angel, before the birds sing again. But 
you won't be, will you? Don't leave us, Nel, though the sky 
is bright. Do not leave us!” 

The child drooped her head, and put her hands before her 
face. 

“She cannot bear the thought!” cried the boy, exulting ' 
through his tears. “You will not go. You know how sorry 
we should be. Dear Nell, tell me that you'll stay amongst us. 
Oh ! pray, pray, tell me that you will." 

The little creature folded his hands, and knelt down at her 
feet. | 
“Ошу look at me, Nell,” said the boy, “and tell me that 
you'll stop, and then I shall know that they are wrong, and 


* will cry no more. % Won't you say yes, Nell?” 


Still the droaping head and hidden faeg, and the child quite 
silent—save for her sobs. 


“ After a time,” pursued the boy, trying to draw away hef ` 


hand, “the kind angels will be glad to think that you are not 


` among them, and that you stayed here to be wit us. Willy 


Went away, to join them; but if he had known гозу I should 
mfss him in our little bed at night, he never w ‘uld have left 


. me, I gm sure." 


Yet the child ¢ould make him no answer; and sobbed as 
though her heart were bursting. ® 
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“Why would you go, dear Nell? I know! you would not =; 
be happy when you heard that we were eying for your loss. 
They say that Willy is in Heaven now, and’ that it’s always 
summer there, and yet I’m suré he grieves when І lie» down 


upon his garden bed, and he cannot turn to kiss me. Butif ^ 


you do go, Nell,” said the boy, caressing hieny and pressing’ 
his face to hers, “be fond of him, for my sake. *" Tell him how 


I love him still, and how much I loved you; and when I = 
think that you two are together, and are happy, I'll try tò - 


bear it, and never give you pain by doing wrong—indeed I 
never will!” 

The child suffered him to move her hands, and put them 
round his neck. There was a tearful silence, but it was not 
long before she tooked upon him with a smile, and>promised 
him, in a very gentle, quiet voice, that she would stay, and be 
his friend, as long as Heaven would let her. He clapped his 
hands for joy, and thanked her many times ; and being charged 

to tell no person what had passed between them, gave her ап 
earnest promise that he never would. 

Nor did he, so far as the child could learn; but was ye 
quiet companion in all her walks and musings, and never 
again adverted to the theme, which he felt had given her pain, 
although he was unconscious of its cause. Something of dis- 
trust lingered about him still; for he would often come, even 
in the dark evenings, and cal] i in a timid voice outside the 
door to know if she were safe within ; and being answered yes, ° 
and bidden to enter, would take his station oy a low stool at 
her feet, and sit there patiently until they came to seek, and 

E him home, Sure as the morning came, it found him 

ingering near the house to ask if she were well; and, morning, 
noon, or right, go where she would, he would forsake his 
playmates айй his sports to bear her company. ' 

* And a gdod little friend he is, too,” said the old sexton to 

her once. “When his elder brother died—elder seems а. 
strange word, foNpe was only seven year = remember this 
one took it sorely to hear" 
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a The child tijought of what the schoolmaster had told her, 
d felt how its truth was shadowed out even in this infant. 
* It has given him something of a quiet way, I think,” said 
the eld man, “though for that he is merry enough at times. 
I’d wager now, that you and he have been listening by the 
old well" , f 
^ "Indeed we have not,” the child replied. “I have been 
afraid to go near it; for I am not often down in that part of 
„the church, and do not know the ground." 
*t Come down with me,” said the old man. “I have known 
it from a boy. Come!” е 
They descended the narrow steps which led into the crypt, 
and paused among the gloomy arches, in a dim and murky 
spot. * 
“This is the place," said the old man. * Give me your 
hand while you throw back the cover, lest you should stumble 
„and fall іп. I am too old—I mean rheumatic—to stoop, | 


myself.” 
* A black and dreadful place !” exclaimed the child. 
“ Look in,” said the old man, pointing downward with his 


finger. 
The child complied, 
* It looks Jike a grave, itself,” said the 
“It does,” replied the child. » 
«I have often had the fancy," said the sexton, "that it 
© might Have beef’ dug at first to make the old place more 
gloomy, and 4be old monks more religious. It’s to be closed 


up, and built over.” ; 
The child still stood, looking thoughtfully into the vault. 
“We shall see,” said the sexton, “оп what gay heads other 
` earth will have closed, when the light is shut out from here. 
God knows! They'll close it up, next spring.” 
Е 


» thought the child, as she 
the declining sun. 


and gazed down into the pit. 
old man. 


“The birds sing again in spring, 
leant g$ her casenfent window, and gazed at 
* Spring ! a beautififl and happy timê! С 
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taking a stool “І was forced to соте intd the City upon / i 
some little private matters of my own, and couldn’t pass the ў 
corner of the street without logking in, but upon my soul I 
didn't expect to find you. It is sq everlastingly early.” ' ‘ 

Mr. Swiveller expressgd his acknowledgments; and it aps — ^ 
pearing on further conversation that he was ip good health, 
and that Mr. Chuckster was in the like enviable condition, both =~ 
gentlemen, in compliance with a solemn custom of the ancieht / 
Brotherhood to which they belonged, joined in a fragment of ^ 
the popular duet of ‘All Well" with a long shake at the end. 

“ And what's the news?” said Richard. 

“The town’s as flat, my dear feller,” replied Mr. Chuckster, 
“as the surface of a Dutch oven. "There's no news. By-the- 
by, that lodger of yours is a most extraordinary person. He 
quite eludes the most vigorous comprehension, you know. 
Never was such a feller!” 

“What has he been doing now?” said Dick. oo 

"By Jove, Sir,” returned Mr. Chuckster, taking out an 
oblong snuff-box, the lid whereof was ornamented with a fox’s 
head curiously carved in brass, *that man is an unfathom- 
able. Sir, that man has made friends with our articled clerk. 
There's no harm in him, but he is so amazingly slow and 
soft. Now, if he wanted a friend, why couldn't.he have one 
that knew a thing or two, and could do him some good by 
his manners and cÜnversation. I have my, faults} Sir,” said , 
Mr. Chuckster.— ї 

* No, no," interposed Mr. Swiveller. bt 

* Oh yes, I have, I have my faults, no man knows his faults 
better than I know mine. But,"said Mr. Chuckster, *I'm 
not meek. , My worst enemies—every man has his enemies, 
Sir, and I have mine—never accused me of being meek. And 
I tell you what, Sir, if I hadn't more of these qualities that 
commonly endear man to man, than our articled clerk has, I'd 
steal a Cheshire cheese, tie it round my neck, and'drown — " 
myself. I'd die degraded, as I had lived. | would” up my = 
honour." j 
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. Mr. Chuckstet paused, rapped the fox’s head exactly on the 
noše with the knuckle of the forefinger, took a pinch of snuff, 
and looked steadily at Mr. Swjveller, as much as to say that if 


Se he thdught he was going tp sneeze, he would find himself 


E 


р 


- 


Anistaken. 4 р 
“Not contented, Sir,” said Mr Chuckster, “with making 
fiends with Abel, he has cultivated the acquaintance of his 
‘father and mother. Since he came home from that wild-goose 
` Chase, he has been there—actually been there. He patronises 
young Snobby besides; you'll find, Sir? that he'll be con- 
stantly coming backwards and forwards to this place: yet I 
don't suppose that beyond the common forms qf civility, he 
has ever exchanged half-a-dozen words with me. Now, upon 
my soul, you know,” said Mr. Chuckster, fnaking his head 
'gravely, as men are wont to do when they consider things are 
going a little too far, *this is altogether such a low-minded 
йг, that if I didn't feel for the governor, and know that he , 
could never get on without me, I should be obliged to cut the 
connexion. I should have no alternative.” 

Mr. Swivelle, who sat on another stool opposite to his 
friend, stirred the fire in an excess of sympathy, but said 
nothing. © 

“As to yqung Snob, Sir,” pursued Mr. Chuckster, with a 
prophetic look, *you'll find he'll turn out bad. In our pro- 

„fession we ‘know something of human nfture, and take my 
word for it, that the feller that came back to work out that 
shilling, will show himself one of these days in his true colours. 
He's a low thief, Sir. He must be.” 

Mr. Chuckster being roused, would probably have pursued 

_ this subject further, and in more emphatic language, but for 
a, tap at the door, which seeming to announce the arrival of 
somebody on business, caused him to assume a greater ap- 
pearance of meekness than was perhaps quite consistent with 
his late declaration. Mr. Swiveller, hearing the same sound, 
causeathif stool fo revolve rapidly on one leg until it brought 
him to his desk, ‘info which, having forgotten in the sudden 
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flurry of his spirits to part with the poker, Le thrust it as he 
cried * Come in!” 

Who should present himself but that very Kit who had been 
the theme of Mr. Chuckster’s wrath! Never did man’ pluck 
up his courage so quickly, or look so fierce, as Mr. Chuckstel 
when he found it was he. Mr. Swiveller stared at him for a 
moment, and then leaping from his stool, and drawing out the 
poker from its place of concealment, performed the broad- 
sword exercise with all the cuts and guards complete, in a 
species of frenzy.  : 

* Is the gentleman at home?" said. Kit, rather astonished 
by this uncommon reception. 

Before Mr. Swiveller could make any reply, Mr. Chuckster 
took occasion vo enter his indignant protest against this 
form of inquiry; which he held to be of a disrespectful and 
snobbish tendency, inasmuch as the inquirer, seeing two 
gentlemen then and there present, should have spoken of irs 
other gentleman; or rather (for it was not impossible that 
the object of his search might be of inferior quality) should 
have mentioned his name, leaving it to his hearers to de- 
termine his degree as they thought proper. Mr. Chuckster 
further remarked, that he had some reason tobelieve this 
form of address was personal to himself, and that he was 
not a man to be trifled with, as certain snobs (whom he did 


not more particulari mention or e might find, to their , 


cost. 

“I mean the gestleman up-stairs," ЖИ Xii turning to 
Richard Swiveller. “Is he at home?” . 

* Why?" rejoined Dick, 

* Because if he is, I have a letter for him." 

“From whom?” said Dick.’ 

* From Mr, Garland.” | 

“Oh!” said Dick, with extreme politeness. ...'* Then you 
may hand it over, Sir, And if you're'to wait for an answer, 
Sir, you may wait in the passage, Sit, which i is an ak and 
well-ventilated apartment, Sir." 
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“Thank ; you,” „returned Kit. “But I) am to give it to 
himself, if you please." 
The excessive audacity of this retort sol overpowered Mr. 
Chuekster, and so moved,his tender regard for his friend's 
$ honour, that he declared, if heewere not restrained by 
official consigerations, he must certainly have annihilated 
«Kit upon the spot; a resentment of the affront which he 
* did consider, under the extraordinary circumstances of ag- 
° “gravation attending it, could but have met with the proper 
sanction and approval of a jury of Englishmen, who, he had 
no doubt, would have returned a verdict of Justifiable 
Homicide, coupled with a high testimony te the morals 
and character of the Avenger. Mr. Swiveller, without being 
quite só hot upon the matter, was rather shamed by his 
friend's excitement, and not a little puzzled how to act (Kit 
being quite cool and good-humoured), when the single 
Gentleman was heard to call violently down the stairs. . 
* Didn't I see somebody for me, come in?" cried the 
lodger. 
“Yes, Sir? replied Dick. “Certainly, Sir." 
“Then where is he?” roared the single gentleman. 
* He's here, Sir,” aioe Mr. Swiveller. “Now young 
man, don’t ypu hear you’re to go up-stairs? Are you deaf?” 
Kit did not appear to think it worth his while to enter 
„ into any further, altercation, but hurried off and left the 
* Glorious Apollos gazing at each other in silence. — - 
* Didn't 1-91 you so?” said Mr. Cituckster. “What do 
you think of that?" 
: Mr. Swiveller, being in the main a good-natured fellow, 
„апа not perceiving in the conduct of Kit апу villany of 
enormous magnitude, scarcely knew what answer to return, 
е was relieved from his perplexity, however, by the entrance 
of Mr. Sampson and his sister, Sally, at sight of igor Mr. 
` Chuckster precipitately retired. 
MiseBfiss and his lovely companion Dpat to have 
been holding a ‘cofisultation over аг temperate: breakfast, 
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upon some matter of great interest and, importance. On 
the occasion of such conferences, they generally appeared 
in the office some half-an-hour after their usual time, and 
in a very smiling state, as though ¢heir late plots and désigns 


had tranquillised their minds and shed а light upon their! 


toilsome way. In the present instance, they, seemed par- 


ticularly gay; Miss Sally's aspect being of a most oily kind, ~ 
and Mr. Brass rubbing his hands in an exceedingly jocose; 5 


and light-hearted manner. 

* Well, Mr. Richard,” ,said Brass. “How are we this 
morning? Are we pretty fresh and, cheerful, Sir—eh, Mr. 
Richard?" p 

“Pretty well, Sir,” replied Dick. , 

“That’s well" said Brass. “На ha! We should be 
gay as larks Mr. Richard—why not? It's a pleasant 
world we live in, Sir, a very pleasant world. There are 
bad people in it, Mr. Richard, but if there were no баа 
people, there would be no good lawyers. Ha ha! Any 
letters by the post this morning, Mr. Richard?” 

Mr. Swiveller answered in the negative. > 

“Ha!” said Brass, “no matter. If there's little business 
to-day, there'll be more to-morrow. А contented spirit, 
Mr. Richard, is the sweetness of existence. Anybody been 
here, Sir?” 

“Ошу my friend” replied Dick. *'May we ne'er want 
لين‎ P 

“¢ Friend," Bras? chimed in quickly, ***br'a bottle to 
give him) Ha ha! That’s the way the song runs, isn't 
it? A very good song, Mr. Richard, very good. I like 


the sentiment of it. Ha ha! Your friend's the young' man : 


from Witherden’s office, I think—yes—‘May we ne'er want 
a—’ Nobody else at all, been, Mr. Richard?” P 
“Only somebody to the lodger,” replied Mr. Swiveller. ` 


“Oh indeed!” cried Brass. “Somebody to the lodger, - 
eh? Haha! ‘May we ne'er want a friend, or а “Some : 


body to the lodger, eh fn. Richard?" ' 
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“Yes,” said Dick, a little disconcerted by the excessive 
buoyancy of spirits which his employer displayed. ‘With 
him now,” ý 

“With him now!" cried Brass; “ha ha! There let 'em 
be, merry and free, toor rul lol le. Eh, Mr. Richard? Ha 
ha!” 

«Ор; certainly," replied Dick. 

* * And who,” said Brass, shuffling among his papers, “who 
“IS: the lodger’s visitor—not a lady visitor, I hope, eh, Mr. 
Richard? The morals of the Marks уо know, Sir—' when 
lovely woman stoops to folly’ — ‘nd all that — eh, Mr. 
Richard?” M 

“Another young man, who belongs to Witherden's too, or 
half belongs there," returned Richard. “Kiĝ they call him." 

"Kit, eh!” said Brass. “Strange name — name of a 
dancing-masters fiddle, eh, Mr. Richard? Ha ha! Kit's 
tbeorgsis he? Oh!” ч 

Dick looked at Miss Sally, wondering that she didn't check 
this uncommon exuberance on the part of Mr. Sampson ; but 
as she made no attempt to do so, and rather appeared to 
exhibit a tacit acquiescence in it, he concluded that they had 
just been chegting somebody, and receiving the bill. 

"Will you have the goodness, Mr. Richard," said Brass, 
taking a letter from his desk, “just to step over to Peckham 
Rye with that? There's no answer, but it $ rather particular 
and should go by hand. Charge the office with your coach- 
hire back, you-kifow ; don't spare the office; get as much out 
of it as you can—clerk's motto—eh, Mr. Richard? Ha ha!” 

Mr. Swiveller solemnly doffed the aquatic jacket, put on his 
coat, took down his hat from its peg, pocketed the letter, and 
departed. Directly he was gone, up rose Miss Sally Brass, 
Mem sweetly at her brother (who nodded and smote 
his ‘hose in return) withdrew also. 
` Sampson Brass was no sooner left alone, than he set the 
sy office-dger ‘vide open, and establishing himself at his desk 
directly opposite, otthat he could i^ fail to see anybody 
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who came down stairs and passed out,at the street door, 
began to write with extreme cheerfulness and assiduity ; 
humming as he did so, in a, voice that was anything but 
musical, certain vocal snatches which appeared to have 
reference to the union ,between Church and State, inasmuch 
as they were compounded of the Evening Hymn and God 
Save the King. : E 
Thus, the attorney of Bevis Marks sat, and wrote, and 
hummed, for a long time, except when he stopped to listen 
with a very cunning face, and hearing nothing, went on 
humming louder, and writing slower than ever. At length, 
in one of these pauses, he heard his lodger's door opened and 
shut, and footsteps coming down the stairs., Then Mr. Brass 
left off writing entirely, and with his pen in his hand hummed 
his very loudest; shaking his head meanwhile from side to 
side like a man whose whole soul was in the music, and 
smiling in a manner quite seraphic. «сель 
Tt was towards this moving spectacle that the staircase and the 
sweet sounds guided Kit, on whose arrival before his door, Mr. 
Brass stopped his singing, but not his smiling, and nodded 
affably, at the same time beckoning to him with his pen. 
“Kit,” said Mr. Brass, in the pleasantest way imaginable, 
“how do you do?” н 
Kit, being rather shy of his friend, made a suitable reply, 
and had his had upon the lock of the street door when 
Mr. Brass called him softly back. nr : 
“You are not to go, if you please, Kit,”*said the attorney 
in a mysterious and yet business-like way. “You are to 
step in here, if you please. Dear me, dear me! When I 
look at you," said the lawyer, quitting his stool, and standing 
before the fire with his back towards it, *I am reminded of 
the sweetest little face that ever my eyes beheld. I remember 
your coming there twice or thrice when we were іп, possession. 
Ah, Kit, my dear fellow, gentlemen in my profession have 
such painful duties to perform sometimés, that *yoawneedn't 
envy us—you needo'Mindesd i? T" 
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“T don't Sir,” said Kit, “though it isn't for the like of 
me to judge." 

“Our only consolation, Kit,” pursued the lawyer, looking 
at hinf in a sort of pensive abstraction, “is, that although 
We cannot turn -away the wind, weecan soften it; we can 
temper it, if Imay say so, to the shorn lambs.” 

““Shorn indeed!” thought Kit. “Pretty close!” But he 
didn’t say so. 
“On that occasion, Kit,” said Mr. Brass, “on that occasion 
that I have just alluded to, I had a hard battle with Mr. Quilp 
(for Mr. Quilp is a very hard man) to obtain them the in- 
dulgence they had. It might have cost me a elient. But 
suffering virtue inspired me, and I prevailed,” 

“ He's not so bad after all,” thought honest Kit, as the 
attorney pursed up his lips and looked like a man who was 
struggling with his better feelings. 
extsmrespect you, Kit," said Brass with emotion. “I saw 
enough of your conduct at that time to respect you, though 
your station is humble, and your fortune lowly. It isn’t the 
waistcoat that J look at. It is the heart. The checks in 
the waistcoat are but the wires of the cage. But the heart 
is the bird. «Ah! How many sich birds are perpetually 
moulting, and putting their beaks through the wires to peck 
at all mankind!” > 
„ This poetic figurę, which Kit took to be in special allusion 
to his own checked waistcoat, quite overcame him; Mr. 
Brass’s voice and manner added not a litfle to its effect, for 
he discoursed with all the mild austerity of a hermit, and 
wanted but a cord round the waist of his rusty surtout, and 
a skull on the chimney-piece, to be completely set up in that 
ling of business. 

“Well, well,” said Sampson, smiling as good men smile when 
they compassionate their own weakness or that of their fellow- 
creatures, “this is wide of the bull’s-eye. You're to take that, 
if you yeast.” As he spoke, he pointed to a couple of half- 
crowns upon the 
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Kit looked at the coins, and then at Sampson, and hesitated. 

** For yourself," said Brass. ‘ 

* From——” „ 

“No matter about the person they came from," replied the 
lawyer. “бау me, if you like. We have.eccentric friends 
overhead, Kit, and we mustn’t ask questions or, talk too much 
—you understand. You’re to take them, that’s all; arid 
between you and me, I don’t think they "ll be the last you е 
have to take from the same place. I hope not. Goodbyé; 
Kit. Goodbye!" ' 

With many thanks, and many more self-reproaches for 
having on such slight grounds suspected one who in their 
very first conversation turned out such a different man from 
what he had supposed, Kit took the money and ‘made the 
best of his way home. Mr. Brass remained airing himself 
at the fire, and resumed his vocal exercise, and his seraphic 
smile, simultaneously. p 

** May I come in?" said Miss Sally, peeping. 

* Oh yes, you may come in," returned her brother. 

“ Ahem?” coughed Miss Brass interrogatively. 

“Yes,” returned Sampson, “І should say as good as done.” 
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.  ' CHAPTER THÉ FIFTY-SEVENTH 
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R. CHUEKSTER’S indignant apprehensions were not 

without foundation. Certainly the friendship between 
the single gentleman and Mr. Garland was not suffered to 
cool but had a rapid growth and flourished exceedingly. 
They were soon in habits of constgnt intercourse and com- 
munication ; and the single gentleman labouring at this time 
under a slight attack of illness—the consequenceemost prob- 
ably of his late excited feelings and subseqyent disappoint- 
ment—furnished a reason for their holding yet more frequent 
correspondence; so that some one of the inmates of Abel 
Cottage, Finchley, came backwards and forwards between that 
piace"and Bevis Marks, almost every day. 

As the pony had now thrown off all disguise, and without 
any mincing of the matter or beating about the bush, sturdily 
refused to be driven by anybody but Kit, it generally happened 
that whether old Mr. Garland came, or Mr. Abel, Kit was of 
the party. @f all messages and inquiries, Kit was in right 
of his position the bearer; thus it came about that, while the 
single gentleman remained indisposed, Kit gurned into Bevis 
Marks every morning with nearly as much regularity as the 
General Postman. 

Mr. Sampson Brass, who no doubt had his reasons for 
looking sharply about him, soon learnt to distinguish the 
pony's trot and the clatter of the little chaise at the corner 
of the ‘street, Whenever this sound reached Һіѕееагѕ, he 
woyld immediately lay down his pen and fall to rubbing his 
hands and exhibiting the greatest glee. 

“Ha ha!” he would cry. "Here's the pony again. Most 
remarkable pony, extremely docile, ch, Mr. Richard, eh, Sir?” 
* Dick*would return. some matter-of-course reply, and Mr. 
Brass, standing on the bottom rail of Vis stool, so as to get 
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a view of the street over the top of the window-blind, would 
take an observation of the visitors. : 

“The old gentleman again V" he would exclaim, **a very 
prepossessing old gentleman, Mr..Richard—charming cbunten- 
ance, Sir — extremely ealm— benevolence in every feature, 
Sir. He quite realises my idea of King Lear,,as he appeared 
when in possession of his kingdom, Mr. Richard—the same 
good humour, the same white hair and partial baldness, thé 
same liability to be imposed upon. Ah! A sweet subjéct 
for contemplation, Sir, very sweet!” 

Then, Mr. Garland having alighted and gone up-stairs, 
Sampson would nod and smile to Kit from the window 
and presently walk out into the street to» greet him, when 
some such conversation as the following would ensue. 

** Admirably groomed, Kit”—Mr. Brass is patting the pony 
—“does you great credit—amazingly sleek and bright to be 
sure. He literally looks as if he had been varnished! 
over.” n 

Kit touches his hat, smiles, pats the pony himself, and ex- 
presses his conviction, “that Mr. Brass will, not find many 
like him." 

“A beautiful animal indeed!" cries Brasse “ Sagacious 
too!” , ü 

“Bless you!" replies Kit, “he knows what you say to him 
as well as a Christian does." 3 z 

*Does he indeed!" cries Brass, who has heard the same 
thing in the same’ place from the same pétson in the same 
words a. dozen times, but is paralysed with astonishment not- 
withstanding. ‘Dear ше!” 

“I litte thought the first time I saw him, Sir," says Kit, 
pleased with the attorney’s strong interest in his favourite, 
“that I shoüld come to be as intimate with him as I am 
now.” 

“Ah!” rejoins Mr. Brass, brim-full of moral precepts and 
love of virtue. “A charming subject of reflection for yov. 
very charming. A sulfject of proper pride and congratulation, 
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Christopher. Honesty is the best policy—I always find it so 
myself. I lost forty-seven pound ten by being honest this 
morning. But it's all gain, it's gain!" 

Mr. Brass slyly tickles hig nose with his pen, and looks at 
“Kit with the water standing in his eyes. Kit thinks that if 
ever there wag a good man who belied his appearance, that 
than is Sampson Brass. 

"A man,” says Sampson, “who loses forty-seven pound 
ten in one morning by his honesty, is a man to be envied. 
If it had been eighty pound, the luxurioushess of feeling would 
have been increased. Every pouné lost, would have been a 
hundredweight of happiness gained. Тһе still, small voice, 
Christopher,” crigs Brass, smiling, and tapping himself on the 
bosom, “is a-singing comic songs within® me, and all is 
happiness and joy!” 

Kit is so improved by the conversation, and finds it go so 
acompletely home to his feelings, that he is considering what , 
he shall say, when Mr. Garland appears. The old gentleman 
is helped into the chaise with great obsequiousness by Mr. 
Sampson Brass; and the pony, after shaking his head several 
times, and standing for three or four minutes with all his four 
legs planted,firmly on the ground as if he had made up his 
mind never to stir from that spot, but there to live and die, 
suddenly darts off without the smallest notice, at the rate of 
„twelve English miles an hour, Then Mr. “Brass and his sister 
(who has joined ‘him at the door) exchange an odd kind of 
smile—not at ali a pleasant one in its expression—and return 
to the society of Mr. Richard Swiveller, who during their 
: absence has been regaling himself with various feats of panto- 
.mime, and is discovered at his desk, in a very flushed and 
heated condition, violently scratching out nothing with half 

a penknife. 

Whenever Kit came alone, and without the chaise, it always 
‘happened that Sampson Brass was reminded of some mission, 
.calling Mf. Swivéller, if not to Peckham Rye again, at all 

events to some pfetty distant place Дот which he could not 
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be expected to return for two or three hours, or in all prob- 
ability a much longer period, as that gentleman was not, 
to say the truth, renowned for ysing great expedition on such 
occasions, but rather for protracting and spinning out the time 
to the very utmost limit, of possibility. Mr.. Swiveller out of 
sight, Miss Sally immediately withdrew. Mr, Brass would 
then set the office-door wide open, hum his old tune with 
great gaiety of heart, and smile seraphically as before. Kit 
coming down stairs would be called in; entertained with’ 
some moral and agreeable conversation; perhaps entreated 
to mind the office for ай instant while Mr. Brass stepped 
over the way; and afterwards presented with one or two 
halfcrowns as the case might be. This ogcurred so often, 
that Kit, nothing doubting but that they came from the 
single gentleman, who had already rewarded his mother with 
great liberality, could not enough admire his generosity; and 
brought so many cheap presents for her, and for little Хасс 
and for the baby, and for Barbara to boot, that one or other 
of them. was having some new trifle every day of their lives. 
While these acts and deeds were in progress in and out of 
the office of Sampson Brass, Richard Swiveller, being often 
left alone therein, began to find the time hang heavy on his 
hands. For the better preservation of his cheerfulness there- 
fore, and to prevent his faculties from rusting, hg provided 
himself with a éribbage-board and pack of ‘cards, and, 
accustomed himself to play at cribbage with a dummy, 
for twenty, thirty, er sometimes even fifty thousand pounds 
a-side, besides many hazardous bets to a considerable amount. 
As these games were very silently conducted, notwithstand- 
ing the magnitude of the interests involved, Mr. Swiveller. 
began to think that on those evenings when Mr. and Miss 
Brass were out (and they often went out now) he heard a 
kind of snorting or hard-breathing sound in the direction’ of 
the door, which it occurred to him, after some reflection, 
must proceed from the small servant, who always fiad 2 cold „ 
from damp living. Logxing intently tha? way one night, he 
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plainly distinguished an eye gleaming and glistening at the 
keyhole; and having now no doubt that his suspicions were 
correct, he stole softly to tae door, and pounced upon her 
. beforé she was aware of his approach. 
.' Oh! I didn’t mean any harm ipdeed. Upon my word 
I didn't," cried the small servant, struggling like a much larger 
one. "It's so very dull, down stairs. Please don't you tell 
upon me; please don't." 
` “Tell upon you!” said Dick. “Do you mean to say you 
were looking through the keyhole for сопїрапу?” 
** Yes, upon my word I was,” replied the small servant. 
“How long have you been cooling your eye there?” said 
Dick. e : 
“Oh, ever since you first begun to play? them cards, and 
long before." 
Vague recollections of several fantastic exercises with which 
ale had refreshed himself after the fatigues of business, and, 
to all of which, no doubt, the small servant was a party, rather 
disconcerted Mr. Swiveller ; but he was not very sensitive on 
such points, agd recovered himself speedily. 
“Well,—come in,” he said, after a little consideration. : 
* Here—sitedown, and I'll teach you how to play." 
“Oh! I qurstn't do it,” rejoined the small servant ; “ Miss 
Sally 'ud уп me, if she know'd I came up here." 
“ Have you got a fire down stairs?” said’ Dick. 
“A very little one,” replied the small servant. 
“Miss Sally &ouldn't kill me if she lmow'd I went down 
there, so I'll come,” said Richard, putting the cards into his 
' pocket. “Why, how thin you are! What do you mean by 
i56 e 
e“ It ain't my fault.” 
{Could you eat any bread and meat?" said Dick, taking 
down his.hat, “Yes? Ah! I thought so. Did you ever 
“taste beer?" 
- “Ishad{ sip of'it once,” said the small servant. 
* Here's a stafe of things!” cridl Mr. Swiveller, raising 
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his eyes to the ceiling. “She zever tasted it—it can't be 
tasted in a sip! Why, how old are you?" 

“I don't know.” 8 

Mr. Swiveller opened his eyes very wide, and appeared < 
thoughtful for a moment; then, bidding the child mind 
the door until he came back, vanished straightway. = 

Presently he returned, followed by the boy from the public- 
house, who bore in one hand a plate of bread and beef, - 
and in the other a great pot, filled with some very fragrant 
compound, which sent forth a grateful steam, and was indeed 
choice purl, made after a particular recipe which Mr. Swiveller 
had imparted to the landlord at a period when he was deep in 
his books and desirous to conciliate his friendship. Relieving 
the boy of his Durden at the door, and charging his little 
companion to fasten it to prevent surprise, Mr. Swiveller 
followed her into the kitchen. * 

“There!” said Richard, putting the plate before her. 
"First of all, clear that off, and then you'll see what's 
next.” 

The small servant needed no second bidding, and the 
plate was soon empty. 

“Next,” said Dick, handing the purl, “take a pull at that; 
but moderate your transports, you know, for you’re not used 
toit. Well, is it good ?” IE 

“Oh ! isn't it?” said the small servant. 2 

Mr. Swiveller appeared gratified beyond all expression by' 
this reply, and took з long draught himself, steadfastly regard- 
ing his companion while he did so, These preliminaries 
disposed of, he applied himself to teaching her the game, 
which she soon learnt tolerably well, being both sharp-witted, 
and cunning. ` 

“ Now,” said Mr. Swiveller, putting two sixpences into a 
saucer, and trimming the wretched candle, when the cards had 
been cut and dealt, “those are the stakes, if you win, you 
get em all. IfIwin, I get’em. To make it seent more real , 
and pleasant, I shall » а the Marchioaess, do you hear? " \ 
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The small servant nodded. 
“Then, Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, “ fire away ! 12 
The Marchioness, holding, her cards very tight in both 
Ы hands, considered which to, play, and Mr. Swiveller, assuming 
“the gay and fashionable air which such society required, took 
another pull af the tankard, and waited for her lead. 
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CHAPTER THE 'FIFTY-EIGHTH Žž , 


R. SWIVELLER and his partner played several rubbers 

with varying success, until the loss of tliree sixpences, 

the gradual sinking of the purl, and the striking of ten o'clock, 

combined to render that gentleman mindful of the flight of 

Time, and the expediency of withdrawing before Mr. Sampson 
and Miss Sally Brass returned. 

“With which object in view, Marchioness,” said Mr. 
Swiveller gravely, “I shall ask your ladyship’s permission to 
put the board in my pocket, and to retire from the presence 
when I have finished this tankard; merely observing, 
Marchioness, that since life like a river is flowing, I care not 
how fast it rolls on, ma'am, on, while such purl on the bank 
still is growing, and such eyes light the waves as they" run. ^ 
Marchioness, your health. You will excuse my wearing my 
hat, but the palace is damp, and the marble floor is—if I 
may be allowed the expression—sloppy." 2 

As а precaution against this latter inconvenience, Mr. 
Swiveller had been sitting for some time with “his feet on 
the hob, in which attitude he now gave utterance to these 
apologetic observations, and slowly sipped the last cl\pice drops 
of nectar. ^ o 

*'The Baron Sampsono Brasso and his fair sister are (you 
tell me) at the Play?" said Mr. Swiveller, leaning his left arm 
heavily upon the table, and raising his voice and his right leg 
after the manner of a theatrical bandit. 

The Marchioness nodded. 

“Ha!” said Mr, Swiveller, with a portentous frown. “Tis 
well. Marchioness !—but no matter. Some wine there. 
Ho!” He illustrated these melodramatic morsels by handing , 
the tankard to himself with great humility, r regeiving | it 
haughtily, drinking бош it thirstily, and , Smacking hiş lips " 
fiercely. 
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The small servant, who was not so well acquainted with 
theatrical conventionalities as Mr. Swiveller (having indeed 
never seen a play, or heard ope spoken of, except by chance 
through chinks of doors and in other forbidden places), was 


“rather alarmed by demonstrations sq novel in their nature, 


and showed her concern so plainly in her looks, that Mr. 
Swiveller felt it necessary to discharge his brigand manner for 
one more suitable to private life,” as he asked, 

“Do they often go where glory waits = and leave you 
here?" 

“Oh yes; I believe you they do," penes the small 
servant. “Miss Sally’s such a one-er for that, she is.” 

“Such a what?” said Dick. 

* Such a one-er,” returned the Marchion&s. 

After a moment's reflection, Mr. Swiveller determined to 
forgo his responsible duty of setting her right, and to suffer 
her ta,talk on; as it was evident that her tongue was loosened | 
by the purl, and her opportunities for conversation were not 
so frequent as to render a momentary check of little con- 
sequence, 

“They sometimes go to see Mr. Quilp," said the small 
servant with, a shrewd look; “they go to a many places, 
bless you." 

* Is Mee a wunner?” said Dick. 

“Not hilf what Miss Sally is, he isn’t,* replied the small 


"servant, shaking fdr head. “Bless you, he'd never do any- 


thing without: hér.” 
“Oh! He wouldn’t, wouldn’t he?” sid Dick. 
* Miss Sally keeps him in such order said the small 


servant; “he always asks her advice, he does; and he 


catches it sometimes. Bless you, you wouldn't believe how 


à mitich he catches it.” 


RT suppose,” said Dick, “that they consult together a good 


‘deal, and talk ‘about a great many people—about me for 


_instange, metimes, eh, Marchioness?” 


The Marchionéssenodded amazingly. 
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“Complimentary?” said Mr. Swiveller. 

The Marchioness changed the motion of her head, which 
had not yet left off nodding, and suddenly began to shake 
it from side to side with a vehemence which threatened to 
dislocate her neck. а e 

* Humph !" Dick muttered. “ Моша it be;any breach of 
confidence, Marchioness, to relate what they say of the 
humble individual who has now the honour to—?” ч 

“Miss Sally says you're a funny chap,” replied his friend. 

* Well, Marchioness," said Mr. Swiveller, *that's not un- 
complimentary. Merrimelit, Marchioness, is not a bad or 
degrading quality. Old King Cole was himself a merry old 
soul, if we may put any faith in the pages.of history." 

“ But she says,” pursued his companion, “that you ain't to 
be trusted." 

* Why, really, Marchioness," said Mr. Swiveller thought- 
fully ; * several ladies and gentlemen—not exactly professional- 
persons, but tradespeople, ma'am, tradespeople—have made 
the same remark. The obscure citizen who keeps the hotel 
over the way, inclined strongly to that opinion, to-night when 
I ordered him to prepare the banquet. It’s a popular pre- 
judice, Marchioness; and yet I am sure I don's know why, 
for I have been trusted in my time to a considerable amount, 
and I can safely say that I never forsook my tst until it 
deserted me—nevér. Mr. Brass is of the same opinion, I 
suppose?” 

His friend nodded again, with a cunning look which seemed 
to hint that Mr. Brass held stronger opinions on the subject 
than his sister; and seeming to recollect herself, added im- 
ploringly, o But don’t you ever tell upon me, or I shall be. 
beat to death,” 

4 Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, rising, “the word, of 
a gentleman is as good as his bond—sometimes better; as in 
the present case, where his bond might prove but a doübt- 
ful sort of security. I am your friend, and I hope we shall, 
play many more rubbey$ together in this*same saloon. E 
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Marchioness,” added Richard, stopping in his way to the door, 
and wheeling slowly round upon the small servant, who was 
following with the candle; “wit occurs to me that you must 

__be inthe constant habit qf airing your eye at keyholes, to 
know all this." . . 

“I only wanted," replied the trembling Marchioness, “to 
know where the key of the safe was hid; that was all; and 

„L wouldn't have taken much, if I had found it—only enough 
tô squench my hunger.” 

“You didn't find it then?" said Dick. “But of course 
you didn't, or you'd be plumper. * Good night, Marchioness. 
Fare thee well, and if for ever, then for ever farg thee well— 
and put up the ahain, Marchioness, in case of accidents.” 

With "this parting injunction, Mr. Swivelfér emerged from 
the house; and feeling that he had by this time taken quite 
as much to drink as promised to be good for his constitution 

.»(purlebeing a rather strong and heady compound), wisely 
resolved to betake himself to his lodgings, and to bed at 
once. Homeward he went therefore; and his apartments 
(for he still regained the plural fiction) being at no great dis- 
tance from the office, he was soon seated in his own bed- 
chamber, where, having pulled off one boot and forgotten 
the other, he fell into deep cogitation. 

“ This [шше said Mr. Swiveller, folding. his arms, 
e“is a vely extraordinary person—surroufded by mysteries, 
ignorant of the taste of beer, unacquainted with her own 
name (which'is less remarkable), and t&king a limited view 
of society through the keyholes of doors—can these things 

' be her destiny, or has some unknown person started an oppo- 
-Sition:to the decrees of fate! It is a most inscautable and 
unmitigated staggerer !” 

When his meditations kad attained this satisfactory point, 
he ¿became aware of his remaining boot, of which, with un- 

dm aired goleninit ; he proceeded to divest himself; shaking 

«his Head With exceeding gravity all the time, and sighing 
deeply. °۰ \ 
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“These rubbers,” said Mr. Swiveller, putting on his night- 
cap in exactly the same style as he wore his hat, “remind me 
of the matrimonial fireside. Gheggs's wife plays cribbage ; 
all-fours likewise. She rings the changes on 'em now. *From 
sport to sport they hurry,her, to banish her regrets, and when 
they win a smile from her, they think that she forgets—but 
she don't. By this time, I should say," added Richard, 
getting his left cheek into profile, and looking complacently 
at the reflection of a very little scrap of whisker in the looking- 
glass; “by this time, I should say, the iron has entered into 
her soul. It serves her right!” 

Melting from this stern and obdurate, into the tender and 
pathetic mood, Mr. Swiveller groaned a littls, walked wildly 
up and down, and even made a show of tearing his hair, which 
however he thought better of, and wrenched the tassel from 
his nightcap instead. At last, undressing himself with a 
gloomy resolution, he got into bed. с ~ 

Some men in his blighted position would have taken to 

drinking; but as Mr. Swiveller had taken to that before, 
he only took, on receiving the news that Sopħy Wackles was 
lost to him for ever, to playing the flute; thinking after mature 
consideration that it was a good, sound, dismal»occupation, 
not only in unison with his own sad thoughts, but calculated 
to awaken a fellow-feeling in the bosoms of his ‘neighbours. 
‚ In pursuance of this resolution, he now drew a little table, 
to his bedside, and arranging the light and a small oblong 
music-book to the best advantage, took hil flute from its 
box, and began to play most mournfully. 

The air was “Away with melancholy” — a composition ` 
which, when it is played very slowly on the flute in bed, with. 
the further disadvantage of being performed by a gentleman 
but imperfectly acquainted with the instrument, who repeats 
one note a great many times before he can find the next, has 
nota lively effect, Vet for half the night, or more, Mr. Swiveller,' 
lying sometimes on his back with his eyes upon the Ceiling, and. 
sometimes half out of bed to correct himself by the book, 
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played this unhappy tune over and over again ; never leaving 
off, save for a minute or two at a time to take breath and 
soliloquize about the Marchioness, and then beginning again 

„ with renewed vigour. It wes not until he had quite exhausted 
his several subjects of meditation, and had breathed into the 
flute the whole sentiment of the purl down to its very dregs, 
and had nearly maddened the people of the house, and at 

„both the next doors, and over ће way,—that he shut up the 
music-book, extinguished the candle, and finding himself 
greatly lightened and relieved in his mind, turned round and 
fell asleep. : 

He awoke in the morning, much refreshed; and having 
taken halfan-heurs exercise at the flute, and graciously 
received a notice to quit from his landlad?, who had been 
in waiting on the stairs for that purpose since the dawn of 
day, repaired to Bevis Marks; where the beautiful Sally 

= was «ready at her post, bearing in her looks a radiance,, 
mild as that which beameth from the virgin moon. 

Mr. Swiveller acknowledged her presence by a nod, and ex- 
changed his cfat for the aquatic jacket; which usually took 
some time fitting on, for in consequence of a tightness in the 
sleeves, it evas only to be got into by a series of struggles. 
This difficulty overcome, he took his seat at the desk. 

“I say” quoth Miss Brass, abruptly breaking the 

„ Silence, “jou haven't seen a silver pencil-case this morning, 
have you?” 4 

“I didn't me& many in the street,” refoined Mr. Swiveller. 
“I saw one—a stout pencil-case of respectable appearance— 
but as he was in company with an elderly penknife and a 

. young toothpick, with whom he was in earnest cenversation, 
I felt a delicacy in speaking to him." 

„Мо, but have you?” returned Miss Brass. “Seriously, 
you know.” 3 

“What a dull dog you must be to ask me such a question 

„ seriously, said "Mr. Swivellen “Havent I this moment 
come?" Lar 
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“Well, all I know is," replied Miss Sally, “that it's not 
to be found, and that it disappeared one day this week, 
when I left it on the desk." 3 з 

“ НаПоа !” thought Richard, “І hope the Marchioness , 
hasn't been at work hers." В 1 

“There was a knife too,” said Miss Sally, “of tho same pattern, 
They were given to me by my father, years ago, and are both 
gone. You haven't missed anything yourself, have your? — 

Mr. Swiveller involuntarily clapped his hands to the jackét 
to be quite sure that it was a jacket and not a skirted coat ; 
and having satisfied himself of the safety of this, his only 
moveable in Bevis Marks, made answer in the negative. 

"It's a very unpleasant thing, Dick," said Miss Brass, 
pulling out the tin box and refreshing herself with a pinch 
of snuff; “but between you and me—between friends you 
know, for if Sammy knew it, I should never hear the last 
of it— some of the office money, too, that has bees left 
about, has gone in the same way. In particular, I have 
missed three half-crowns at three different times.” 

“You don't mean that?” cried Dick. “Be, careful what 
you say, old boy, for this is a serious matter, Are you quite 


a 


sure? Is there no mistake?” D 
“Tt is so, and there can't be any mistake at all,” rejoined 
Miss Brass emphatically. à 


“Then, by Jove,” thought Richard, laying down’ his pen, 
“I’m afraid the Marchioness is done for!” 

The more he discussed the subject in his thoughts, the more 
probable it appeared to Dick that the miserable little servant 
was the culprit. When he considered on what a spare allow- 
ance of fond she lived, how neglected and untaught shé was, 
and how her natural cunning had been sharpened by necessity 
and privation, he scarcely doubted it. And yet he pitied her 
so much, and felt so unwilling to have a matter of such gravity 
disturbing the oddity of their acquaintance, that he thoxght, 
and thought truly, that rather than receive fifty pounds down, + 
he would have the Marchioness proved innocent, 
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While he was plunged in very profound and serious medita- 
tion upon this theme, Miss Sally sat shaking her head with 
an air of great mystery and doubt; when the voice of her 

. brother Sampson, carolling a cheerful strain, was heard in 
the passage, and that gentleman himself, beaming with virtuous 
smiles, appeafed. 

“Mr. Richard, Sir, good morning! Here we are again, Sir, 
entering upon another day, with our bodies strengthened by 
slumber and breakfast, and our spirits fresh and flowing. 
Here we are, Mr. Richard, rising with the sun to run our 
little course—our course of duty, Sir— and, like him, get 
through our day's work with credit to ourselves and advantage 
to our, fellow-cteatures. А charming reflection, Sir, very 
charming !” 

While he addressed his clerk in these words, Mr. Brass was 
somewhat ostentatiously engaged in minutely examining and 
holdihg up against the light a five-pound T note, which he. 
had brought in, in his hand. 

Mr. Richard not receiving his remarks vith anything like 
enthusiasm, his employer turned his eyes to his face, and 
observed that it wore a troubled expression. 

** You're*out of spirits, Sir,” said Brass. “Mr. Richard, Sir, 
we should fall to work cheerfully, and not in a despondent 
state. It/becomes us, Mr. Richard, Sir, to ——" 

» Here the chaste Sarah heaved a loud sigh. 

“Dear me!” said Mr. Sampson, “you too! Is anything 
the matter?" Mr. Richard, Sir—" 

Dick, glancing at Miss Sally, saw that she was making 
signals to him, to acquaint her brother with the subject of 
their “recent conversation. As his own position *was not a 
very pleasant one until the matter was set at rest one way 
or, other, he did so; and Miss Brass, plying her snuff-box 
ata most wasteful rate, corroborated his account. 

The’ countenance of Sampson fell, and anxiety overspread 
^his ffatures. Instead of passionately bewailing the loss of 
bis money, as Mis§ Sally had ае, he walked on tiptoe 
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to the door, opened it, looked outside, shut it softly, returned 
on tiptoe, and said in a whisper, 

“This is a most extraordinary and painful circumstance— 
Mr. Richard, Sir, a most painful circumstance. "Thé fact , 
is, that I myself have missed several small sums from the 
desk of late, and have refrained from mentioning it, hoping 
that accident would discover the offender; but it has not 
done so—it has not done so. Sally—Mr. Richard, Sir—. 
this is a particularly distressing affair!” 

As Sampson spoke, he laid the bank-note upon the desk 
among some papers, in an absent manner, and thrust his 
hands into his pockets. Richard Swiveller pointed to it, 
and admonished him to take it up. ] 

* No, Mr. Richard, Sir," rejoined Brass with emotion. “I 
will not take it up. I will let it lie there, Sir. To take it 
up, Mr. Richard, Sir, would imply a doubt of you; and in 
you, Sir, I have unlimited confidence. We will let Zt lie 
there, Sir, if you please, and we will not take it up by any 
means." With that, Mr. Brass patted him twice or thrice 
upon the shoulder, in a most friendly manner,,and entreated 
him to believe that he had as much faith in his honesty 
as he had in his own. 2 

Although at another time Mr. Swiveller might have looked 
upon this as a doubtful compliment, he felt it, under the 
then-existing circumstances, a great relief to, be assured that, 
he was not wrongfully suspected. When he had made a 
suitable reply, Mr. Brass wrung him by the hand, and fell 
into a brown study, as did Miss Sally likewise, Richard 
too remained in a thoughtful state; fearing every moment ` 
to hear the Marchioness impeached, and unable to resist: 
the conviction that she must be guilty. 

When they had severally remained in this condition for 
some minutes, Miss Sally all at once gave a loud rap upon 
the desk with her clenched fist, and cried, “1? ve hit git!” ` 
—as indeed she had, and chipped a piece out of it*too;« 
but that was not her meaning. 
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“Well,” cried Brass anxiously. “Go on, wil you?" 

“Why,” replied his sister with an air of triumph, “hasn't 
there been somebody alwaysecoming in and out of this office 
for, (he last three or four weeks; hasn't that somebody been 
left alone in it sometimes thanks fo you; and do you mean 
to tell me that that somebody isn’t the thief!” 

“What somebody?” blustered Brass. 

“Why, what do you call him—Kit?” 

- * Mr. Garland’s young man?” 

“To be sure.” t 

5 Never! !” cried Brass. “Neva. I’ll not hear of it. Don't 
tell me,” said Sampson, shaking his head, and working with 
both his handg as if he were clearing away ten thousand 
cobwebs. "I'll never believe it of him. *Never!" 

“I say,” repeated Miss Brass, taking another pinch of snuff, 
* that he's the thief." 

“J say" returned Sampson violently, “that he is moz. 
What do you mean? How dare you? Are characters to 
be whispered away like this? Do you know that he’s the 
honestest and faithfullest fellow that ever lived, and that 
he has an ir&proachable good name? Come in, come in!” 

These last words were not addressed to Miss Sally, though 
they partook of the tone in which the indignant remonstrances 
that precezéd them had been uttered. They were addressed 
to some person who had knocked at the office доог; and they 


“+ had hardly passé the lips of Mr. d when this very Kit 


himself looked*in. 
“Ig the gentleman up-stairs, Sir, if you please?” 
“Yes, Kit,” said Brass, still fired with an honest indignation, 


and frowning with knotted brows upon his sister; “yes, Kit, 
д 8 ро ФУ, 


he is, I am glad to see you, Kit, I am rejoiced to sce you. 
Lok in again as you come down stairs, Kit. ZZa/ lad a 
rdbber!” cried Brass, when he had withdrawn, “with that 
‚ frank and open countenance! I'd trust him with untold gold. 
‚меда, Sirf have the goodness to step directly to Wrasp 
^ and Co/s in Broad Street, and inquire if they have had in- 
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structions to appear in Carkem and Painter. That lad a 
robber," sneered Sampson, flushed and heated with his wrath. 
* Am I blind, deaf, silly; do I kaow nothing of human nature 
when I see it before me? Kita robber! Bah!” T 

Flinging this final interjection at Miss Sally with immeasur- ` 
able scorn and contempt, Sampson Brass thrust his head into 
his desk as if to shut the base world from his view, and’ 
breathed defiance from under its half-closed lid. 


= 
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v CHAPTER THE FIFTY-NINTH 


Wes Kit, having discharged his errand, came down 


2 


stairs from the single gentleman's apartment after the 


lapse of a quarter of an hour or so, Mr. Sampson Brass was 
alone in the office. He was not singing as usual, nor was he 
seated at his desk. 'The open door showed him standing 
before the fire with his back towards it, and looking so very 
strange that Kit supposed he must have been suddenly 
taken ill. i : 

"15 anything the matter, Sir?" said Kit. € 

“Matter!” cried Brass. “No. Why anything the matter?” 

“You are so very pale,” said Kit, “that I should hardly 
have known you.” 

* Pooh, pooh ! mere fancy," cried Brass, stooping to throw 
up the cinders. "Never better, Kit, never better in all my 
life. Merry tpo. Ha ha! How's our friend above-stairs, 
eh?” s 

* A great deal better,” said Kit. 

* I'm glad to hear it," rejoined Brass; *thankful I may 
say. An excellent gentleman—worthy, liberal, generous, gives 
very Ше. trouble — an admirable lodger. На ha! Mr. 

*» Garland—he's well, I hope, Kit—and the pony—my friend, 
my particular friend, you know. Ha hg!" 

Kit gave a satisfactory account of all the little household 

. at Abel Cottage. Mr. Brass, who seemed remarkably inatten- 
_tive and impatient, mounted on his stool, and beckoning 
him to come nearer, took him by the button-hofe. 
S“ һауе been thinking, Kit,” said the lawyer, “that I could 
throw some little emoluments into your mother's way—you 
have a mother, I think? If I recollect right, vou told 
meX—"« * 
“Oh yes, Sir, yes, certainly." 
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“ A widow, I think? an industrious widow?” 

* A harder-working woman or a better inother never lived, 
Sir." 

“Ah!” cried Brass. “ That’ 5 affecting, truly affecting. A 
poor widow struggling to maintaih her orphans in decency ' 
and comfort, is a delicious picture of human goodness. Mont 
down your hat, Kit," 

“Thank you, Sir, I must be going directly.” 

* Put it down while you stay, at any rate," said Brass, taking 
it from him. and making some confusion among the papers, 
in finding a place for it onthe desk. “I was thinking, Kit, 
that we have often houses to let for people we are concerned 
for, and matters of that sort. Now, you know же те obliged 
to put people into those houses to take care of ’ em:— very 
often undeserving people that we can't depend upon. What's 
to prevent our having a person that we can depend upon, and 
enjoying the delight of doing a good action at the same time? 
‘I say, what’s to prevent our employing this worthy woman, 
. your mother? What with one job and another, there's 
lodging—and good lodging too— pretty wel] all the year 
round, rent free, and a weekly allowance besides, Kit, that 
would provide them with a great many comforts „they don’t 
at present enjoy. Now, what do you think of that? Do you 
see any objection? My only desire is to Em» Kit ; 
therefore if you do, say so freely.” 

As Brass spoke, he moved the hat twice or е, апа” 
shuffled among the papers again, as if in search of something. 

* How can I see any objection to such a kind offer, Sir? " 
replied Kit with his whole heart. “I don't know how to 
thank you, Sir, I don't indeed." 

“Why ten,” said Brass, suddenly turning upon him and 
thrusting his face close to Kit's with such a repulsive 
smile that the latter, even in the very height of his gratitude, 
drew back quite startled. “Why then, it's done.” 

Kit looked at him in some confusion, › 2 


n 
d 
“Done, I say,” added Sampson, rubbing» his hands and 
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veiling himself again in his usual oily manner. “ Ha ha! and 
so you shall find, Kit, so you shall find. But dear me,” said 
Brass, “what a time Mr. Rickard is gone! a sad loiterer to 
be surg! Will you mind the office one minute, while I run 
Up-stairs? Only one minuté. I'll not detain you an instant 
longer, on any, account, Kit." { 
"Talking as he went, Mr. Brass bustled out of the office, and 
in a very short time returned. Mr. Swiveller came back 


" almost at the same instant; and as Kit was leaving the room 


hastily to make up for lost time, Miss Brass herself encountered 
him in the doorway. 

“Oh!” sneered Sally, looking after him as she entered. 
“There goes yayr pet, Sammy, eh?” 

“Ahle There he goes,” replied Brass. “My pet, if you 
please. An ‘honest fellow, Mr. Richard, Sir—a worthy fellow 
indeed !” 

s Hem !” coughed Miss Brass. 

“т tell you, you aggravating vagabond,” said the angry ' 
Sampson, *that I'd stake my life upon his honesty. Am I 
never to hear the last of this? Am I always to be baited, 
and beset, by yður mean suspicions? Have you no regard 
for true merit, you malignant fellow? If you come to that, 
I’d sooner suspect your honesty than his.” 

Miss Sally,pulled out the tin snuff-box, and took a long, slow 

pinch ; regarding her brother with a steady geze all the time. 
* “She drives me “wild, Mr. Richard, Sir,” said Brass, “she 
exasperates me beyond all bearing. І am heated and excited, 
Sir, I know I am. These are not business manners, Sir, 
nor business looks, but she carries me out of myself.” 

* Why don’t you leave him alone?" said Dick. 

^ Because she сап ч, Sir,” retorted Brass; “ because to chafe 
and*vex me is a part of her nature, Sir, and she will and must 


' do it, or I don't believe she'd have her health. But never 


mind,” said Brass, “never mind. I’ve carried my point. 
I've séwn*my coffüdence in the lad. He has minded the 
office again, Ha ha! Ugh, you viper!” 
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The beautiful virgin took another pinch, and put the snuff- 
box in her pocket; still looking at her "brother with perfect 
composure. n 

* He has minded the office again," said Brass triumphantly ; 
“he has had my confidence, and he shall continue to have 
it; he—why, where's the——” Д 

‘What have you lost?” inquired Mr. Swiveller. 

“Dear me!” said Brass, slapping all his pockets one after 
another, and looking into his desk, and under it, and upon it, 
and wildly tossing the papers about, “the note, Mr. Richard, 
Sir, the five-pound note.-what can have become of it? I 
laid it down here—God bless me!” 

“What!” cried Miss Sally, starting up, cl»pping her hands, 
and scattering the papers on the floor. “Gone! Now, who’s 
right? Now, who’s got it? Never mind five pounds—what’s 
five pounds? He's honest you know, quite honest. It 


would be mean to suspect him. Don’t run after him. No, 


no, not for the world!” 

“Is it really gone though?" said Dick, looking at Brass 
with a face as pale as his own. › 

“Upon my word, Mr. Richard, Sir," replied the lawyer, 
feeling: in all his pockets with looks of the greatest agitation, 
“I fear this is a black business. It’s certainly gone, Sir. 
What's to be done?" " 

“Don’t run afer him," said Miss Sally, taking more snuff. 
* Don't run after him on any account. Give him time to get 
rid of it, you know. It would be cruel to find him out!” 

Mr. Swiveller and Sampson Brass looked from Miss Sally 
to each other in a state of utter bewilderment, and then, as 
by one impulse, caught up their hats and rushed out into 
the street—darting along in the middle of the road, and 
dashing aside all obstructions as though they were rurfhing 
for their lives. р 

It happened that Kit had been running too, though not 
so fast, and having the start of them by some iew ir Ánutes, 
was a good distance ahead. As they weit pretty certain of 
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the road he must have taken, however, and Kept on at a 

great pace, they camé up with him, at the very moment when 

he had taken breath, and was br€aking into a run again. 
~a “Stop!” cried Sampson, laying his hand on one shoulder, 
while Mr. Swiveller pounced upon the other. “ Not so fast, 
Sir. You’re ine hurry?” 

“Yes, I am,” said Kit, looking from one to the other in 
great surprise. 

“J —I—can hardly believe it,” panted Sampson, “ but 
- something of value is missing from the office. I hope you 

don't know what." L 

“Know what! good Heavens Mr. Brass!" cried Kit, 

_ trembling from lead to foot; “you don't suppose——” 

“No, ho,” rejoined Brass quickly, “I don’t suppose 
anything. Don't say Z said you did. You'll come back 
quietly, I hope?” 

* Of course I will,” returned Kit. ‘Why not?” 

“To be sure!” said Brass. ‘Why not? I hope there may 
turn out to be no why not. If you knew the trouble I’ve 
been in this morsing through taking your part, Christopher, 
you’d be sorry for it.” 

* And I ang sure you'll be sorry for having suspected me, 
Sir,” replied Kit. “Come. Let us make haste back.” 

“Certainly?” cried Brass, “the quicker, the better. Mr. 
Richard—have the goodness, Sir, to take thafarm. I'll take 
this one. It's not easy walking three abreast, but under 
these cirpumstancé$ it must be done, Sirp there's no help 
for it." 

` Kit did turn from white to red, and from red to white ~ 
agein, when they secured him thus, and for a momenteseemed 
disposed to resist. But, quickly recollecting himself, and 
„remembering that if he made any struggle, he would perhaps 
be dfagged by the collar through the public streets, he only 
repeat, with great earnestness and with the tears standing 
in, m Seen that they would be sorry for this—and suffered 
them to lead him 'ofg While they were on the way back, 
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Mr. Swiveller, upon whom his present functions sat very 
irksomely, took an opportunity of whispering in his ear that 
if he would confess his guilt, even by so much as a mod, 
and promise not to do so any more, he would connive at 
his kicking Sampson, Brass on the shins and escaping up a 
court; but Kit indignantly rejecting this proposal, Mr. Richard 
had nothing for it, but to hold him tight until they reached 
Bevis Marks, and ushered him into the presence of the charm- 
ing Sarah, who immediately took the precaution of locking 
the door. * 

“Now, you know,” said, Brass, “if this is a case of innocence, 
it is a case of that description, Christopher, where the fullest 
disclosure is the best satisfaction for ever; body. Therefore 
if you'll consent to an examination," he demonstrated what 
kind of examination he meant by turning back the cuffs of 
his coat, *it will be a comfortable and pleasant thing for 
all parties." » 


“Search me,” said Kit proudly, holding up his arms. 


*But mind, Sir—I know you'll be sorry for this, to the 
last day of your life." э 

“Tt is certainly a very painful occurrence,” said Brass, with 
a sigh, as he dived into one of Kit's pockets, and fished up 
a miscellaneous collection of small articles; “very painful. 
Nothing here, Mr. Richard, Sir, all perfectly. satisfactory. 
Not here, Sir. "Nor in the waistcoat, Mr. Richard, nor in 
the coat tails. So far, I am rejoiced, T'am sure.” 4 

Richard Swiveller, holding Kit's hat"in -his hand, was 
watching the proceedings with great interest, and bore upon 
his face the slightest possible indication of a smile, as Brass, 
shutting one of his eyes, looked with the other up the inside 
of one of the poor fellow’s sleeves as if it were a telescope, 
when Sampson turning hastily to him, bade him search the 
hat. 

“ Here's a handkerchief,” said Dick. A 

“No harm in that, Sir,” rejoined Brass, applying ‘his eve 
to the other sleeve, and speaking in thé voice of one who 
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was'contemplating an immense extent of prospect. * No 

harm in a handkerchief, Sir, whatever. The faculty don't 

consider it a healthy custom, “L believe, Mr. Richard, to 

garry. one's handkerchief in one's hat—I have heard that 
it keeps the head.too warm—but in every other point of 
пер its being ethere, is extremely satisfactory—ex-tremely 
so." 

х An exclamation, at once from Richard Swiveller, Miss 
Sally and Kit himself, cut the lawyer short. He turned 
his head, and saw Dick standing with the’ bank-note in his 
hand. е 

“In the hat?” cried Brass, in asort of shriek. — 

“Under the hfsdkerchief, and tucked beneath the lining,” 
said Dick; aghast at the discovery. £ 

Mr. Brass looked at him, at his sister, at the walls, at the 
ceiling, at the floor—everywhere but at Kit, who stood quite 
stupefied,and motionless. 

* And this,” cried Sampson, clasping his hands, “15 the 
world that turns upon its own axis, and has Lunar influences, 
and revolutions round Heavenly Bodies, and various games 
of that sort! This is human natur, is it! Oh natur, natur ! 
This is the miscreant that I was going to benefit with all 
my little arts, and that even now I feel so much for, as to 
wish to let Kim go! But,” added Mr. Brass with greater 
fortitude, “{ am myself a lawyer, and bound to set an 
example in carrying the laws of my happy country into 
effect. Sally, my dear, forgive me, and catch hold of him 
on the other side. Mr. Richard, Sir, have the goodness to 
run and fetch a constable. The weakness is past and over, 
Sir, and moral strength returns. A constable, Sig, if" you 


please !” 
^ 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTIETH 


К stood as one entranced, with his e7es opened wide 
and fixed upon the ground, regardless alike of the 
tremulous hold which Mr. Brass maintained on one side of 
his cravat, and of the firmer grasp of Miss Sally upori the 
other; although this latter detention was in itself no small 
inconvenience, as that fascinating woman, besides screwing 
her knuckles rather inconveniently into his throat from time 
to time, had fastened upon him in the 74st instance with 
so tight a gp that even in the disorder and distraction 
of his thoughts he could not divest himself of an uneasy 
sense of choking. Between the brother and sister he re- 
mained in this posture, quite unresisting and passive, until 
Mr. Swiveller returned with a police constable at his heels. 
This functionary, being of course well used to such scenes, 
looking upon all kinds of robbery from petty larceny up to 
housebreaking or ventures on the highway as matters in 
the regular course of business, and regarding the perpetrators 
in the light of so many customers coming to be served at 
the wholesale and retail shop of criminal law where he stood 
behind the coufiter, received Mr. Brass's statement of facts 
with about as much interest and surprise, as an undertaker 
might evince if required to listen to a circumstantial, account 
of the last illness of a person whom he was called in to 
wait upon professionally; and took Kit into custody with 
a decent, indifference. і ` 
“We had better,” said this subordinate minister of justice, 


“get to the office while there's a magistrate sitting. I shall » 


want you to come along with us, Mr. Brass, and the” he 
looked at Miss Sally as if in some doubt whether she might 
not be а griffin or other fabulous monster. · decr esci 
“The lady, eh?” said Sampson. "av 
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“Ah!” replied the constable. *'Yes—the lady. Likewise 
the young man that found the property.” 

2“ Mr. Richard, Sir,” said Brass in a mournful voice. “A 
„Şad neeessity. But the айар of our country, Sir—" 

“You'll have a hackney-coach, I suppose?” interrupted 
the constable,*holding Kit (whom his other captors had 
released) carelessly by the arm, a little above the elbow. 
“Be so good as send for one, will you?" 

“But hear me speak a word," cried Kit, raising his eyes 
and looking imploringly about him. “Hear me speak a 
word. I am no more guilty Њам any one of you. Upon 
my soul I am not. I a thief!* Oh, Mr. Brass, you know 
me better. I df sure you know me better, This is not 
right of you, indeed.” 

"I give you my word, constable,” said Brass. But here 
the constable interposed with the constitutional principle 
“wordsabe blowed”; observing that words were but spoon- 
meat for babes and sucklings, and that oaths were the food 
for strong men. 

* Quite true, constable,” assented Brass in the same 
mournful tone. “Strictly correct. I give you my oath, 
constable, that down to a few minutes ago, when this fatal 
discovery was made, I had such confidence in that lad, that 
I'd have trusted him with—a hackney-coach, Mr. Richard, 
Sir; you re every slow, Sir.” E 
"S Who is there that knows me,” cried Kit, “that would not 
trust me—that: docs not? ask anybody whether they have 
ever doubted me; whether I have ever wronged them of 
a farthing. Was I ever once dishonest when I was poor 
and hungry, and is it likely I would begin now! @h, con- 
sider what you do. How can I meet the kindest friends 


, that Ly human creature had, with this dreadful charge 


upon" re |” 
Mr.@Brass rejoined that it would have been well for the 


Prisone® if Йе had? thought of that before, and was about 
to make some other gloomy observations, when the voice of 


" 
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» 
the single gentleman was heard demanding from above-stairs 
what was the matter, and what was the cause of all that noise 
and hurry. Kit made an involuntary start towards the daor 
in his anxiety to answer for himself, but being speedily de- 
tained by the constable, had the agony of seeing Sampson 
Brass run out alone to tell the story in his own way. , 

“ And he can hardly believe it either," said Sampson, when 
he returned, *nor nobody will. I wish I could doubt the 
evidence of my senses, but their depositions are unimpéach- 
able. It's of no use cross-examining my eyes,” cried Sampson, 
winking and rubbing thein, “they stick to their first account, 
and will. Now, Sarah, I Near the coach in the Marks; get 
on your bonnet, and we'll be off. A satt*errand! a moral 
funeral, quite!” 

* Mr. Brass,” said Kit, *do me one favour. Take me to 
Mr. Witherden’s first.” 

Sampson shook his head irresolutely. ә 

* Do," said Kit. “ Му master'sthere. For Heaven's sake, 
take me there first." 

“Well, I don't know," stammered Brass who perhaps had 
his reasons for wishing to show as fair as possible in the 
eyes of the notary. “How do we stand in point of time, 
constable, eh?" 

The constable, who had been chewing a straw all this while 
with great philosophy, replied that if they wont away at 
once they would have time enough, but that if they stood 
shilly-shallying there any longer they must’ go straight to 
the Mansion House; and finally expressed his opinion that 
that was where it was, and that was all about it. 

Mr. Richard Swiveller having arrived inside the coach, 
and still remaining immoveable in the most commodious 
corner with his face to the horses, Mr. Brass instructed the 
officer to remove his prisoner, and declared himself "quite 
ready. Therefore the constable, still holding Kit sin the 
same manner, and pushing him on a little before біт, so 
as to keep him at about three-quarters of an arm’s length 
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in advance (which is, the professional mode), thrust him into 
the vehicle and followed himself. Miss Sally entered next; 
P e there being now four inside, Sampson Brass got upon 

ihe bexş and made the coachman drive on. 
^x Still completely stunned by the sudden and terrible change 
which had takên place in his affairs, Kit sat gazing out of 
the coach window, almost hoping to see some monstrous 
phenomenon in the streets which might give him reason to 
~ beliéve he was in a dream. Alas! Everything was too real 
and familiar: the same succession of turnings, the same 
houses, the same streams of peoe running side by side 
in different directions upon the favement, the same bustle 
of carts and caries in the road, the same wgl-remembered 
objects in the shop windows: a regularity in the very noise 
and hurry which no dream ever mirrored. Dreamlike as 
the story was, it was true. He stood charged with robbery ; 
, the noteshad been found upon him, though he was innocent 
in thought and deed; and they were carrying him back, a 

prisoner. 

Absorbed in these painful ruminations, thinking with a 
drooping heart of his mother and little Jacob, feeling as 
though even ¢he consciousness of innocence would be in- 
Sufficient to support him in the Presence of his friends if they 
believed him Suilty, and sinking in hope and courage more 
and more ag they drew nearer to the notary's, poor Kit was 
looking earnestly oyt of the window, observant of ngthing,— 
when all. at once, as though it had been* conjured up by 
magic, he became aware of the face of Quilp. 

And what a leer there was upon the face! It was from the 
open window of a tavern that it looked out ; and tht dwarf 
had $9 spread himself over it, with his elbows on the window- 

or pe ae head resting on both his hands, that what between 

15 attitude and his being swoln with su pressed laughter, he 
ated uted and bpated into twice лш. breadth Mr. 

Brass recognisiyg him immediately stopped the coach. 
As it came to a halt directly opposite to where he stood, the 
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dwarf pulled off his hat, and saluted the party with a hideous 
and grotesque politeness. / 

“Аһа!” he cried. “Where now, Brass? where now? 
Sally with you too? Sweet Sally! And Dick? Bleasant 
Dick! And Kit? Honest Kit!" 1 

“Не extremely cheerful!” said Bod i to the coachman. 
“Very much so! Ah, Sir—a sad business! Never believe 
in honesty any more, Sir." 

“Why not?" returned the dwarf. “Why not, you rogue 
of А lawyer, why поё?” 

“ Bank-note lost in ош2оҝсе, Sir,” said Brass, shaking his 
head. “Fqund in his hat, Sir—he previously left alone there 
—no mistake at all, Sir—chain of evidence complete—not 
a link wanting.” 

“What!” cried the dwarf, leaning half his body out of 
window. “Kita thief! Kit a thief! Haha ha! Why, he's 
an uglier-looking thief than can be seen anywhere for 5 penny. 
Eh, Kit—eh? Hahaha! Have you taken Kit into custody 
before he had time and opportunity to beat me! Eh, Kit— 
eh?" And with that, he burst into a yell uf laughter, mani- 
festly to the great terror of the coachman, and pointed to a 
dyers pole hard by, where a dangling suit ofs clothes bore 
some resemblance to a man upon a gibbet. 

“Ts it coming to that, Kit!" cried the dwarf, rubbing his 
hands violently.’ “Ha ha ha ha! What a disappointment 
for little Jacob, and for his darling mother! Let him have 
the Bethel minister to comfort and consolé him, Brass. Eh, 
Kit—eh? Drive on, coachey, drive on. Bye-bye, Kit; all 
good go with you; keep up your spirits; my love to the 
Garlandz—the dear old lady and gentleman; Say I inquired 
after'em, will you? Blessings on 'em, on you, and on every- 
body, Kit. Blessings on all the world!” : 

With such good wishes and farewells, poured out in  a'tapid 
torrent until they were out of hearing, Quilp’ suffered, tdem to 
depart ; and when he could see the coach no longer, dré in his 
head, and rolled upon the ground in an ecstasy of enjoyment. 
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When they reached the notary's, which they were not long 
in doing, for they had encountered the dwarf in a bye street 
_at a very little distance from the house, Mr. Brass dismounted; 
and opening the coach-door with a melancholy visage, requested 
his sister to accompany him into the “office, with the view of 
preparing the food people within for the mournful intelligence 
that awaited them. Miss Sally complying, he desired Mr. 
Swiveller to accompany them. бо, into the office they went; 
Мг: Sampson and his sister arm-in-arm; and Mr Swiveller 


talking to Mr. Abel and the «ег Mr Garland; while Mr. 
Chuckster sat Wing at the desk, picking yo 

of their conversation as happened to fall in his way. This 
posture of affairs Mr. Brass observed through the glass-door 
as he was turning the handle, and seeing that the notary recog- 
nised him,-he begun to shake his head and sigh deeply while 
that partition yet divided them. 

“Sir,” said Sampson, taking off his hat, and kissing the 
two forefingers §f his right-hand beaver glove, “my name 
is Brass—Brass of Bevis Marks, Sir. I have had the honour 
and pleasure Sir, of being concerned against you in some 
little testamentary matters. How do you do, Sir?” 

“ My clerk will attend to any business yoy may have come 
upon, Mr. Brass,” sajd the notary, turning away. 

“Thank you, Sir,” said Brass, “thank you, kam sure. 
Allow me, Sir, to introduce my sister—quite one of us, Sir, 
although of the weaker sex—of great use in my business, 
Sir, I assure you. Mr. Richard, Sir, have the goodness to 
come forward if you please—No really," said Brass; stepping 
between the notary and his private office (towards which 
, he; | begun to retreat), and speaking in the tone of an 
inj man, "really, Sir, I must, under favour, request a 
word ‘or twg with you, indeed." 

My, Brass,” said the other, in a decided tone, “I am 

engaged. You see that I am occupied with these gentlemen. 
so 4 : 

A 
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7 
If you will communicate your business, to Mr. Chuckster 
yonder, you will receive every attention.” 
* Gentlemen," said Brass, laying his right hand on his 


waistcoat, and looking towards the father and son with a . 


smooth smile—“Gentlémen, I appeal to you—really, gentle- 
men—consider, I beg of you. I am of the law. Iam styled 
‘gentleman’ by Act of Parliament. I maintain the title by 
the annual payment of twelve pounds sterling for a certificate. 
I am not one of your players of music, stage actors, writers 
of books, or painters of pictures, who assume a station that 
the laws of their country don’t recognise. I am none of 
your strollers or vagabonds. If any man brings his action 
against me, he, must describe me as a géitleman, or his 
action is null and void. I appeal to you—is this quite 
respectful? Really, 

“Well, will you have the goodness to state your business 
then, Mr. Brass?” said the notary. 2 

“Sir,” rejoined Brass, “I will. Ah, Mr. Witherden! you 
little know the—but I will not be tempted to travel from the 
point, Sir. I believe the name of one of thse gentlemen is 
Garland.” 

* Of both,” said the notary. э 

*In-deed!" rejoined Brass, cringing excessively. “But 
I might have known that, from the uncommon likeness. 
Extremely happy, I am sure, to have the, honou? of an ip. 
troduction,to two such gentlemen, although the occasion is 
a most painful опе. One of you gentlemen has a.servant 
called Kit?" 

“ Both,” replied the notary. 

“Two Kits?” said Brass, smiling. “Dear me!” 

“One Kit, Sir,” returned Mr. Witherden angrily, Mas is 
employed by both gentlemen, What of him?” 

“This of him, Sir,” rejoined Brass, dropping his "e 
impressively. “That young man, Sir, that I have f 
bounded and unlimited confidence in, and always ыыы 
to as if he was my equal—that young man has this morning 
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[i 
committed a robbery in my office, and been taken almost 
in the fact.” : 

“This must be some falsehood !” cried the notary. 

“Tt is not possible,” said Mr. Abel. 

“Т?П not believe one word of ít," exclaimed the old 
gentleman. © 

Mr. Brass looked mildly round upon them, and rejoined, 

* Mr. Witherden, Sir, your words are actionable, and if 
I was a man of low and mean standing, who couldn't afford 
to be slandered, I should proceed for damages. Hows’ever, 
Sir, being what І am, I merely scgen such expressions. The 
honest warmth of the other *gentlemen I respect, and 
I’m truly sorro be the messenger of sych unpleasant 
news. Ї shouldn't have put myself in this painful position, 
I assure you, but that the lad himself desired to be brought 
here in the first instance, and I yielded to his prayers. Mr. 
Chucksfer, Sir, will you have the goodness to tap at the 
window for the constable that's waiting in the coach ?" 

The three gentlemen looked at each other with blank faces 
when these words were uttered, and Mr. Chuckster, doing 
as he was desired, and leaping off his stool with something 
of the excitement of an inspired prophet whose foretellings 
had in the fulness of time been realised, held the door open 
for the entrance of the wretched captive. M 

Such a seéne as there was, when Kit came in, and bursting 
into the rude eloquence with which Truth at length inspired 
him, caJled Heaven to witness that he Was innocent, and 
that how the property came to be found upon him he knew 
not!  Sucha confusion of tongues, before the circumstances 
were related, and the proofs disclosed! Such a dead silence 
when all was told, and his three friends exchanged looks of 
doubt and amazement! 

“Ps it not possible,” said Mr. Witherden, after a long 
pause “that this note may have found its way into the hat 
by some accident,—such as the removal of papers on the 
desk, for instance? ". 
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But this was clearly shown to be quite impossible. Mr. 
Swiveller, though an unwilling witness, cotild not help proving 


to demonstration, from the position in which it was found, 


that it must have been designed]y secreted. 5% 

«It's very distressing,” said Brass, “immensely distressing, 
Iam sure. When he comes to be tried, I shall#be very happy 
to recommend him to mercy on account of his previous good 
character. I did lose money before, certainly, but it doesn’t 
quite follow that he took it. The presumption 's against him 
—strongly against hin—but we're Christians, I hope?” 

“I suppose,” said the -pnstable, looking round, “that no 
gentleman here can give evidence as to whether he’s been 
flush of money.of late. Do you happen to leew, Sir?" 

“He has had money from time to time, certainly," returned 
Mr. Garland, to whom the man had put the question. “ But 
that, as he always told me, was given him by Mr. Brass 
, himself.” 5 

“Yes, to be sure,” said Kit eagerly. “You can bear me 
out in that, Sir?" 

“Eh?” cried Brass, looking from face «о face with an 
expression of stupid amazement. d 

“The money you know, the half-crowns, that you gave 
me—from the lodger,” said Kit. 

“Oh dear me!” cried Brass, shaking his head and frowning 
heavily. “This is a bad case, I find ; a very bad'case indeed.” 

“What!, Did you give him no money on account © 
anybody, Sir?” a3ked Mr. Garland, with “great anxigty. 

“ T give him money, Sir!” returned Sampson. “Oh, come, 
you know, this is too barefaced. Constable, my good fellow, 
we had Detter be going.” RA 

“What!” shrieked Kit. “Does he deny that he did? ask 


him, somebody, pray. Ask him to tell you whether hé did | 
П 


or not!" 

* Did you, Sir?" asked the notary. H 8 ) 

“I tell you what, gentlemen," ples Brass, in a very 
grave manner, “he’ll not serve his casg this way, and really, 
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if you feel any interest in him, you had befter advise him 
to go upon some óther tack. Did I, Sir? Of course I 
never did." i 

* Gentlemen," cried. Kit, on whom a light broke suddenly, 
* Master, Mr. Abel, Mr. Witherdeng every one of you—he 
did it! Whd I have done to offend him I don’t know, but 
this is a plot to ruin me. Mind, gentlemen, it’s a plot, and 
whatever comes of it, I will say with my dying breath that 
he: put that note in my hat himself! Look at him, gentlemen ! 
see how he changes colour. Which of'us looks the guilty 
person—he, or 1?” 

“You hear him, gentlemen” said Brass, smiling, “you 
hear him. Nomedoes this case strike you as assuming rather 
a black complexion, or does it not? Is it at“all a treacherous 
case, do you think, or is it one of mere ordinary guilt? Per- 
haps, gentlemen, if he had not said this in your presence and 
I had reported it, you'd have held this to be impossible 
likewise, eh?” : 

With such pacific and bantering remarks did Mr. Brass 
refute the fouleaspersion on his character; but the virtuous 
Sarah, moved by stronger feelings, and having at heart, per- 
haps, a mare jealous regard for the honour of her family, 
flew from her brother’s side, without any previous intimation 
of her design, and darted at the prisoner with the utmost 
fury. It gould undoubtedly have gone hard with Kit's face, 


* "but that the wary constable, foreseeing her design, drew him 


aside at the.criti¢al moment, and thus placed М Chuckster 
in circumstances of some jeopardy; for that gentleman 


` happening to be next the object of Miss Brass’s wrath; and 


rage being, like Love and Fortune, blind; wag pounced 
upon by the fair enslaver, and had a false collar plucked up 
by"the roots, and his hair very much dishevelled, before the 
ex&rtions of the company could make her sensible of her 
mistake. А 


. The cónstablé, taking warning by this desperate attack, 


and thinking pefhaps that it would be more satisfactorv to 
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the ends of justice if the prisoner was taken before a magistrate, 
whole, rather than in small pieces, led him back to the 
hackney-coach without more^ado, and further insisted on 
Miss Brass becoming an outside passenger; to which proposal 
the charming creature, „after a little angry discussion, yielded 
her consent; and so took her brother Sampson's place üpon 
the box: Mr. Brass with some reluctance agreeing to occupy 
her seat inside. These arrangements perfected, they drove 
to the justiceroom with all speed, followed by the notary 
and his two friends in another coach. Mr. Chuckster alone 
was left behind—greatly to his indignation; for he held the 
evidence he could have given, relative to Kits returning to 
work out thé shilling, to be so very materialas bearing upon 
his hypocritica®and designing character, that he cohsidered 
its suppression little better than a compromise of felony. 

At the justice-room, they found the single gentleman, who 
had gone straight there, and was expecting them with desperate 
impatience. But not fifty single gentlemen rolled into one 
could have helped poor Kit, who in half-an-hour afterwards 
was committed for trial, and was assured by a friendly ‘officer 
on his way to prison that there was no occasion to be cast 
down, for the sessions would soon be on, and he would in 
all likelihood get his little affair disposed of, and be comfort- 
ably transported, in less than a fortnight. 

> 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTY-FIRST 

TL» moralists and philosophers say what they may, it is 
Rs very questionable whether a guilty man would have felt 
half as much misery that night, as Kit did, being innocent. The 
world, being in the constant commission of vast quantities of 
injustice, is a little too apt to comfort itself with the idea that 
if the victim of its falsehood and malice have a clear con- 
science, he cannot fail to be sustained under his trials, and 
somehow or other to come rightat last ; “in which case,” say 
they who have hented him down, “_though we certainly don’t 
expect it—nobody will be better pleased {һай we.” Whereas, 
the world would do well to reflect, that injustice is in itself, to 
every generous and properly constituted mind, an injury, of all 
others the most insufferable, the most torturing, and the most | 
hard to bear; and that many clear consciences have gone to’ 
their account elsewhere, and many sound hearts have broken, 
because of this very reason; the knowledge of their own 
deserts only aggravating their sufferings, and rendering them 
the less епйшаЫе. 

The world, however, was not in fault in Kit's case. But Kit 
was innocent; and knowing this, and feeling that his best 
friends deemed him guilty—that Mr. and Mirs. Garland would 
* look upon him as à monster of ingratitude—that Barbara would 

associate him wifh all that was bad and criminai—that thé 
pony would consider himself forsaken—and that even his own 
, mother might perhaps yield to the strong appearances against 
him, and believe him to be the wretch he seemed,—knowing 
and feeling all this, he experienced at first an agony of mind 
which, no words can describe, and walked up and down the 
litte cell in which he was locked up for the night, almost 
beside himself with grief. 

, Even when th& violence of these emotions had in some 
degree subsided, ‘and he was beginning to grow more calm, 
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there came into his mind a new thought, the anguish of which 
was scarcely less. The child—the bright star of the simple 
fellow’s life—she, who always came back upon him like a beauti- 
ful dream, —who had made the poorest part of his existence, 
the happiest and best—who had ever been so gentle, and con- 
siderate, and good—if she were ever to hear of this, what 
would she think! As this idea occurred to him, the walls of 
the prison seemed to melt away, and the old place to reveal 
itself in their stead, as it was wont to be on winter nights—the 
fireside, the little supper-table, the old man’s hat and coat, and 
stick—the half-opened doo, leading to her little room—they 
were all there. And Nell herself was there, and he—both 
laughing heartily as they had often done—end when he had 
got as far as this, Kit could go no farther, but flung himself 
upon his poor bedstead and wept. 

It was a long night, which seemed as though it would have 
no end; but he slept too, and dreamed—always of being at 
liberty, and roving about, now with one person and now with 
another, but ever with a vague dread of being recalled to 
prison ; not that prison, but one which was in átself a dim idea, 
not of a place, but of a care and sorrow: of sómething oppres- 
sive and always present, and yet impossible to defjne. At last 
the morning dawned, and there was the jail itself—cold, black, 
and dreary, and very real indeed. 

He was left to*himself, however, and there was comfort in 
that. He had liberty to walk in a small paved yard at a certain 
hour, andriéarnt from the turnkey, who camê to unlock his cell 
and show him where to wash, that there was a regular time for 
visiting, every day, and that if any of his friends came to sec 
him, he yould be fetched down to the grate, When he had 
given him this information, and a tin porringer containing his 
breakfast, the man locked him up again; and went clattéring 
along the stone passage, opening and shutting a great many 
other doors, and raising numberless loud echoes which re- 
sounded through the building for a long tifne, as if they чар à 
in prison too, and unable to get out. 
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This turnkey had given ЫШ understand that he was 
lodged, like some fêw others in the jail, apart from the mass of 
prisoners ; because he was not supposed to be utterly depraved 
and .inreclaimable, and had never occupied apartments in that 
mansion before.. Kit was thankful fof this indulgence, and sat 
reading the Church Catechism very attentively (though he had 
known it by heart from a little child), until he heard the key 
in the lock, and the man entered again. 

** Now then,” he said, “come on!” 

“Where to, Sir?” asked Kit. 

The man contented himself byxbriefly replying **Wisitors " ; 
and taking him by the arm in eXactly the same manner as the 
constable had dne the day before, led him, through several 
winding ways and strong gates into a passage, where he placed 
him at a grating, and turned upon his heel. Beyond this 
grating, at the distance of about four or five feet, was another 
exactly,like it. In the space between, sat a turnkey reading, 
a newspaper; and outside the further railing, Kit saw, with 
a palpitating heart, his mother with the baby in her arms; 
Barbara’s mother with her neverfailing umbrella; and poor 
little Jacob, staring in with all his might, as though he were 
looking forsthe bird, or the wild beast, and thought the men 
were mere accidents with whom the bars could have no pos- 
sible concern. 

_ But directly little Jacob saw his brother, and, thrusting 
his arms between the rails to hug him, found that he came no 
nearer, but still stood afar off with his head resting on the arm 
by which he held to one of the bars, he began to cry most 

+ piteously ; whereupon, Kits mother and Barbara’s mother, 
who had restrained themselves as much as possibla burst out 
sobbing and weeping afresh. Poor Kit could not help joining 
them, and not one of them could speak a word. 

\uring this melancholy pause, the turnkey read his news- 
paper жї a waggish look (he had evidently got among the 
facetious paragranhs) until, happening to take his eyes off it 


for an instant, as if to get by dint of contemplation at the very 
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marrow of some joke of a deeper sort than the rest, it ap- 
peared to occur to him for the first time ‘that somebody was 


crying. 

“Now, ladies, ladies," he said, looking round with surprise, 
** I'd advise you not to vaste time like this. . It's allowanced 
here, you know. You mustn't let that child make that noise 
either. It’s against all rules.” 

“I’m his poor mother, Sir,” sobbed Mrs. Nubbles, curtsey- 
ing humbly, “and this is his brother, Sir. Oh dear me, 
dear me!” 

“Well!” replied the turnkey, folding his paper on his knee, 
so as to get with greater convenience at the top of the next 
column. “It 't be helped, you know Не ain't the 
only one in the same fix. You mustn't make a noise about 
it!" 

With that, he went on reading. The man was not un- 

‚ naturally cruel or hard-hearted.. He had come to look upon 
felony as a kind of disorder, like the scarlet fever or erysipelas : 
some people had it—some hadn’t—just as it might be. 

* Oh! my darling Kit—" said his mother, whom Barbara’s 
mother had charitably relieved of the baby—“that I should 
see my poor boy here!” . 

*You don't believe that I did what they accuse me of, 
mother dear?" cried Kit, in a choking voice. 

«Т believe it!”exclaimed the poor woman, “Z that never , 
knew you tell a lie, or do a bad action from your cradle— 
that have never had a moment's sorrow on your account, 
except it was for the poor meals that you have taken with such 
good-humour and content, that I forgot how little there was 
when I thought how kind and thoughtful you were, though 
you were but a child !—Z believe it of the son that’s been a 
comfort to me from the hour of his birth to this time, and that 
I never laid down one night in anger with! 7 believe j of 
you, Kit!—” E у”. 

“ Why then, thank God !” said Kit, clutching the bars with 
an earnestness that shook them, “and I can bear it, mother. 
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Come what may, I shall always háve one drop ôf happiness in 
my heart when I thihk that you, said that.” 

At this the poor woman fell a-crying again, and Barbara’s 
тое» too. And little Jacob, whose disjointed thoughts had 
by this time rgsolved themselves into & pretty distinct impres- 
sign that Kit Couldn't go out for a walk if he wanted, and that 
there were no birds, lions, tigers, or other natural curiosities 
behind those bars—nothing indeed, but a caged brother— 
added his tears to theirs with as little noise as possible. 

Kit's mother, drying her eyes (and moistening them, poor 
soul, more than she dried them), gow took from the ground a 
small basket, and submissively dfldressed herself to the turn- 
key, saying, woul he please to listen to һер for a minute? 


longer, for her life. Nor did he remove his hand into its 
former posture, but kept it in the same warning attitude until . 
he had finished the paragraph, 
seconds, with a smile upon his 
editor is а com&al blade—a funny dog,” and then asked her 
what she wanted. i 
*I have brought him a little something to eat,” said the 
good woman, “If you please, Sir, might he have it?” 
“Үез,—һе may have it. There’s no rule against that. 
. Give it to aie when you go, and I'll take cafe he has it. E 
“No, but if yoy, please, Sir—don’t be angry wath me, em 
I am his mother, and you had a mothef once— I might 
only see him eat a little bit, I should go away so much more 
satisfied that he was all comfortable.” vs 
And again the tears of Kits mother burst forth, an 


Barbara's mother, and of little Jacob. з As to en ec (in 
crowing and laughing with all its might— un Son айо 
арфүгепйу, that the whole scene had been inven g 

, up for Из particular satisfaction. 
• The ай, кА as if he thought the request aep 
one and rather out of the common way; neverth 
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laid down his paper, and coming round to where Kit's mother 
stood, took the basket from her, and After inspecting its 
contents, handed it to Kit, and went back to his place. It 
may be easily conceived that the prisoner had no, great 
appetite, but he sat doxn upon the ground, and ate as bard 
as he could, while, at every morsel he put into ais mouth, his 
mother sobbed and wept afresh, though with a softened grief 
that bespoke the satisfaction the sight afforded her. 

While he was thus engaged, Kit made some anxious inquiries 
about his employers, and whether they had expressed any 
opinion about him ; but all he could learn was that Mr. Abel 
had himself broken the intelligence to his mother with great 
kindness and delicacy late on the previous night, but had 
himself expressed no opinion of his innocence or guilt. Kit 
was on the point of mustering courage to ask Barbara's mother 
about Barbara, when the turnkey who had conducted him 


re-appeared, a second turnkey appeared behind his visitors, . 


and the third turnkey with the newspaper cried “Timê ’s up!? 
—adding in the same breath “Now for the next party !" and 
then plunging deep into his newspaper again» Kit was taken 
off in an instant, with a blessing from his mother, and a scream 
from little Jacob, ringing in his ears. As he was crossing the 
next yard with the basket in his hand, under the guidance of 
his former conductor, another officer called to them to stop, 
and came up with a pint-pot of porter in his hand. `, 


“This is Christopher Nubbles, isn't it, that come in last 


night for iefüny?" said the man. 

His comrade replied that this was the chicken in question. 

“Then here's your beer,” said the other man to Christopher. 
“What arg you looking at? There ain't a discharge in it." 

“I beg your pardon,” said Kit. “Who sent it me?” 

“Why, your friend,” replied the man. “You те to have 
it every day, he says. And so you will, if he pays for it.” / 

“ My friend!” repeated Kit. 

* You're all abroad, seemingly,” returned the Other man. 
“There’s his letter. Take hold!” 
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follows. t 

“Drink of this cup. You'll find there's a spell in its every 
drop jgainst the ills of mortality. Talk of the cordial that 
sparkled for Helen! Her cup was affiction, but this is reality 
(Barclay and Co.’s). If they ever send it in a flat state, 
complain to the Governor. Yours, ROSA 

«В. S, 1" said Kit, after some consideration. “It must be 
Mr. Richard Swiveller. Well, it’s very kind of him, and I 
thank him heartily.” 


Kit took it, a when he was locked up'again, read as 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTY-SECOND 


A FAINT light, twinkling from the window of the count- 
ing house on Quilp’s wharf, and looking inflamed and 
red through the night-fog, as though it suffered from it like 
an eye, forewarned Mr. Sampson Brass, as he approached the 
wooden cabin with ‘a cautious step, that the excellent pro- 
prietor, his esteemed client, у was inside, and probably waiting 
with his accystomed patience and sweetness of temper the 


fulfilment of the appointment which now brought Mr, Brass 


within his fair domain. 

* A treacherous place to pick one's steps in of a dark night,” 
muttered Sampson, as he stumbled for the twentieth time ovet - 
„Some stray lumber, and limped in pain. “I believe that boy — 
'strews the ground differently every day, on purpose to bruise 


and maim one; unless his master does it with his own hands, - 


which is more than likely. I hate to come to this place 
without Sally. She's more protection than a’ dozen men." 

As he paid this compliment to the merit of .the absent 
charmer, Mr. Brass came to a halt; looking doubtfully 
towards the light, and over his shoulder. 


“What’s he about, I wonder?” murmured the lawyer, | 


standing on fiptoe and endeavouring to obtain a glimpse of 
what was” ‘passing ‘inside, which at that distance was im- 
possible—" drinking, I suppose,—making himself more fiery 
and furious, and heating his malice and mischievousness till 
they boil. : I'm always afraid to come here by myself,- when 
his account’s a pretty large one. I don't believe he'd mind 
throttling me, and dropping me softly into the river. Wnen 
the tide was at its strongest, any more than he'd mind kiing 
a rat —indeed, I don't know whether he wouldn't consider 
it a pleasant joke. Hark! Now he's singing!” 

Mr. Quilp was certainly entertaining himself with vocal 
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exercise, but it was rather a kind of chant than'a song ; being 
a monotonous repdiition of ope sentence in a very rapid 
manner, with a long stress upon the last word, which he 
swelled,into a dismal roar. „Nor did the burden of this per- 
formance any reference to love, or war, or wine, or 
loyalty, or any other, the standard topics of song, but to a 
subject not often set to music or generally known in ballads ; 
the words being these :—“ The worthy magistrate, after re- 
marking that the prisoner would find some difficulty in per- 
suading a jury to believe his tale, committed him to take his 
trial at the approaching sessions ; gnd directed the customary 
recognizances to be entered into ffr the pros-e-cu-tion.” 

Every, time he*came to this concluding word, and had 
exhausted all possible stress upon it, Quilp burst into a shriek 
of laughter, and began again. 

** He's dreadfully imprudent," muttered Brass, after he had 
listened {0 two or three repetitions of the chant. $ Horribly 
imprudent. I wish he was dumb. I wish he“Was deaf. I 
wish he was blind. Hang him,” cried Brass, as the chant 
began again, “I wish he was dead!” 

Giving utterance to these friendly aspirations in behalf of 
his client, Mr. Sampson composed his face into its usual state 
of smoothness, and waiting until the shriek came again and 
was dying away, went up to the wooden house, and knocked 
at the door. 

° * Come in!” cried the dwarf. : 

* How, do you do to-night, Sir?” said RT peeping in. 
“Ha ha ha! How do you do, Sir? Oh dear me, how very 
whimsical! Amazingly whimsical to be sure!” 

“Come іп, you fool!” returned the dwarf, “antl don't 
stand there shaking your head and showing your teeth. 
Come^in, you false witness, «уои perjurer, you suborner of 
evidenge, come in!” 

“He has the tichest humour!” cried Brass, shutting the 
door behind him; $ ¿the most amazing vein of comicality ! 
But isn't it rather injudicious, Sir— ?” 
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“What?” demanded Quilp, “what, Judas?" 1 E^ 

“Judas!” cried Brass. “Hg has such dktraordinary spirits ! 
His humour is so extremely playful! Judas! Oh yes—dear 

ow very good! Ha ha ha!" ES 

pum this ШО EN was rubbing his hands, and staring, 
with ludicrous surprise and dismay, at a great, goggled-eyed, 
blunt-nosed figurehead of some old Ship, which was reared 
up against the wall in a corner near the stove, looking like 
a goblin or hideous idol whom the dwarf worshipped. · A 
mass of timber on its head, carved into the dim and distant 
semblance of a cocked hat, together with a representation 
of a star on the left breast und epaulettes on the shoulders, 
denoted that it was intended for the effigy of some famous 
admiral; but, without those helps, any observer might have 
Supposed it the authentic portrait of a distinguished merman, 
Or great sea-monster. Being originally much too large for 
the apartment which it was now employed to decorate, it had 
been sawn shet off at the waist. Even in this state it reached 
from floor to ceiling ; and thrusting itself forward with that 
excessively wide-awake aspect, and air of somewhat obtrusive 
politeness, by which figureheads are usually characterised, 


seemed to reduce everything else to mere pigmy proportions. 
"Do you know it?" said the dwarf, Watching Sampson's 
eyes. “Do you see the likeness?” 


“Eh?” said Brass, holding his head on ont, side, and 
throwing it а little back, as connoisseurs’ Mo, « Now I look’ 
at it agalh, I fancy I see a—yes, there certainly is something 
in the smile that reminds me of—and yet upon my word 
I » 


t; or whether he was pleased to 
some enemy? He фаз not very 
Was surveying it with that know- 
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ing look which people assume when they are contemplating 
for the first time p{rtraits whigh they ought to recognise but 
don't, the dwarf threw down the newspaper from which he 
had been chanting the words already quoted, and seizing a 
rusty iron bar, which he (sed in liu of poker, dealt the 
figure such a'stroke on the nose that it rocked again. 

"Is it like Kit—is it his picture, his image, his very self?” 
cried the dwarf, aiming a shower of blows at the insensible 
countenance, and covering it with deep dimples. “Is it the 
exact model and counterpart of the dog—is it—is it—is it?” 
And with every repetition of the question, he battered the 
great image until the perspirat&bn streamed down his face 
with the violencesof the exercise. > 

Although this might have been a very comical thing to 
iook at from a secure gallery, as a bull-fight is found to be a 
comfortable spectacle by those who are not in the arena, and 


a house on fire is better than a play to people who don’t live 3 


near it, there was something in the earnestness*ef Mr. Quilp's 
manner which made his legal adviser feel that the counting- 
house was a little too small, and a great deal too lonely, for 
the due enjoymÉnt of these humours. Therefore he stood 
as far off as he could while the dwarf was thus engaged ; 
whimpering out but feeble applause; and when he left off 
and sat down again from pure exhaustion, approached with 
more obsequiousness than ever. 2 

* >“ Excellent indeed!” cried Brass, “He hej Oh, very 
good, Sir. You know,” said Sampson, loking rond as if 
in appeal to the bruised admiral, “he’s quite a remarkable 
man—quite !” 

“Sit down,” said the dwarf. “I bought the dog yesterday. 
I’ve been screwing gimlets into him, and sticking forks in 
his éyes, and cutting my name on him. I mean to burn 
him [я last." 

“Ha ha!” cried Brass, “Extremely entertaining, indeed !" 

‘Come Here!” “said Quilp, beckoning him to draw near. 
* What 's injudicious, hey?” 
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“Nothing, Sh—nothing. Scarcely worth mentioning, Sir; 
but I thought that song—admjrably humprous in itself you 
know—was perhaps rather—" 

“Yes,” said Quilp, “rather what?” i 

“ Just bordering, or ał one may’ say remotely verging upon 
the confines of injudiciousness perhaps, Sir,” refurned Brass, 
looking timidly at the dwarf’s cunning eyes, which were turned 
towards the fire and reflected its red light. 

“Why?” inquired Quilp, without looking up. . 

* Why, you know, Sir," returned Brass, venturing to be 
more familiar: *—the fact is, Sir, that any allusion to these 
little combinings together ot ‘friends for objects in themselves 
extremely laudable, but which the law tesms conspiracies, 
are—you take me, Sir?—best kept snug and among friends, 
you know.” 

“Eh!” said Quilp, looking up with a perfectly vacant 
countenance. “What do you mean?” 

M Cautious, «exceedingly cautious, very right and proper!” 
cried Brass, nodding his head. © Mum, Sir, even here—my 
meaning, Sir, exactly.” 3 

“ Your meaning exactly, you brazen scirecrow, — what's 
your meaning?” retorted Quilp. “Why do you talk to me 
of combining together? Do Z combine? Do I know any- 
thing about your combinings ?” 

“No, no, Sir—ertainly not; not by any means,” 
ГЕЈ 2 


returned 
Brass. 


“Tf уф $0 wink and nod at me,” said'the 
about him as if for his poker, “I 
your monkey's face, I will.” 

^ Don'5 put yourself out of the way I beg, Sir,” rejoined 
Brass, checking himself with great. alacrity. 
right, Sir, quite right. I shouldn't have ment 
ject, Sir. It's much better not to. You're quite right, 
Sir. Let us change it, if you please. You were OF i 
Sir, Sally told me, about our lodger. He*has nêt rcturn 


М ed, 
Sir." " x 


dwarf, looking 
"ll spoil the expression of 


* You're quite 
ioned theesub- 
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“No?” said Quilp, heating fox rum in a ‘little saucepan, 
and watching it tq prevent itf boiling over, “ Why not?” 

“Why, Sir,” returned Brass, *he—dear me, Mr. Quilp, 
Sir? 

“What’s фе matter?" Said the dwarf, stopping his hand 
ір the act of carrying the saucepan to his mouth. 

“You have forgotten the water, Sir,” said Brass. “ And— 
excuse me, Sir—but it’s burning hot.” 

Deigning no other than a practical, answer to this re- 
monstrance, Mr. Quilp raised the hot saucepan to his lips, 
and deliberately drank off all the spirit it contained, which 
might have been in quantity “about half a pint, and had 
been but a mofnent before, when he tookeit off the fire, 
bubbling and hissing fiercely. Having swallowed this gentle 
stimulant, and shaken his fist at the admiral, he bade Mr. 
Brass proceed. 

“But, first,” said Quilp, with his accustomed grin, “have, 
a drop yourself—a nice drop—a good, warn; “fiery drop." 

“Why, Sir,” replied Brass, “if there was such a thing 
as a mouthful of water that could be got without trouble—" 

* There's no “such thing to be had here,” cried the dwarf. 
“Water for lawyers! Melted lead and brimstone, you mean, 
nice hot blistering pitch and tar—that’s the thing for them 
—eh, Brass, eh?” 

“На ha’ ha!” laughed Mr. Brass. “Oh, very biting ! 
dnd yet it's like; being tickled—there 's a pleasure in it 
too, Sir!” - » 

y- Drink that" said the dwarf, who had by this time 
heated some more. “Toss it off, don't leave any heeltap, 
scorch- your throat and be happy.” ЖУ, 

The wretched Sampson took а few short sips of the liquor, 
which immediately distilled, itself into burning tears, and in 
Шањ form came rolling down his cheeks into the pipkin 
again, turning the colour of his face and eyelids to a deep 
red, and giving tise to a violent fit of coughing, in the 
midst of which he was still heard to declare, with the 
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constancy of ‘a martyr, tht it was “beautiful indeed!” 
While he was yet in unspeakable agonies| the dwarf renewed 
their conversation. f 

“The lodger,” said Quilp,—‘ what about him?” ,. 

“ He is still, Sir,” retérned Brass, with intervaly of coughing, 
“stopping with the Garland family. He has only been home 
once, Sir, since the day of the examination of that culprit. He 
informed Mr, Richard, Sir, that he couldn’t bear the house 
after what had taken place; that he was wretched in it ; and 
that he looked upon himself as being in a certain kind of way 
the cause of the occurrence.—A very excellent lodger, Sir. 
I hope we may not lose hif.” 

“Yah!” cried the dwarf. “Never thifking of anybody 
but yourself — why don't you retrench then— scrape up, 
hoard, economize, eh?” 

“Why, Sir,” replied Brass, “ upon my word I think Sarah’s 
as good an economizer as any going. Ido indeed, My, Quilp.” 

“Moisten your clay, wet the other eye, drink, man!” cried 
the dwarf. “You took a clerk to oblige me.” 

“Delighted, Sir, I am sure, at any time,” replied Sampson. 
“Yes, Sir, I did." Y 

“Then, now you may discharge him," said Quilp. “There ’s 
a means of retrenchment for you at once.” 

“ Discharge Mr. Richard, Sir?” cried Brass, 

* Have you more than one clerk, you parrot, that you ask 
the question? Yes,” Du 


5 Upon my word, Sir,” said Brass, Cice prepared for 
this—” 

“How could you be?” sneered the dwarf, “ 
How often am I to tell you that I brought 
I might always have my eye on him and know 
and that I had a plot, a scheme a little quie! 
ment afoot, of which the very cream and essence was, thas this 
old man and grandchild (who have sunk underground I think) 
should be, while he and his precious friend believed them rich, 
in reality as poor as frozen rats?” 


when Z wasn't? 
him to you that 
where he was— 
t piece of énjoy- 
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“I quite understood that, Sir,” y&joined Brass. «'*Thoroughly.? 

“Well, Sir,” retotted Quilp, land do you understand now, 
that they're zot poor—that they can't be, if they have such 
men, as your lodger searching for them and scouring the 
country far and,wide?” ® t 

„ “Of course I do, Sir,” said Sampson. 

“ Of course you do,” retorted the dwarf, viciously snapping 
at his words. “Of course do you understand then, that it’s 
no-matter what comes of this fellow? of course do you under- 
stand that for any other purpose he’s йо man for me, nor 
for you?" 

“T have frequently said toeSarah, Sir" returned Brass, 
"that he was of no use at all in the busines. You can't 
put any confidence in him, Sir. If you'll believe me I've 
found that fellow, in the commonest little matters of the 
office that have been trusted to him, blurting out the truth, 
though expressly cautioned. The aggravation of that chap, 
Sir, has"exceeded anything you can imagine,,jf has indeed. 
Nothing but the respect and obligation I owe to you, 
Sir—”, A, 

As it was plaifi that Sampson was bent on a complimentary 
harangue, unless he received a timely interruption, Mr. Quilp 
politely tapped him on the crown of his head with the little 
saucepan, and requested that he would be so obliging as to 
hold his peace. e 
è “Practical, Sir, practical,” said Brass, rubbing the place 
and smiling; “but still extremely pleasant —immensely so!” 

“Hearken to me, will you?” returned Quilp, “оге 
be a little more pleasant, presently. There 's no chance 
of his comrade and friend returning. The scamp, has been 
obliged to fly, as I learn, for some knavery, and has found 
his*way abroad. Let him rot there." ] 

“Certainly, Sir. Quite" proper.—Forcible!” cried Brass, 

З : í n 
glancing at the admiral again, as if he made a third in 
company. ® “Exttemely forcible !” 

“I hate him,” said Quilp between his teeth, “and have 
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always hated shim, for famiy reasons. Besides, he was an 
intractable ruffian; otherwisi Ze would" have been of use. 
This fellow is pigeon-hearted, and light-headed. І don't 
want him any longer. Let him hang or drown—starye—go 
to the devil.” v * F n 
"By all means, Sir,” returned Brass, “ When would you 
wish him, Sir, to—ha, ha!—to make that little excursion?” 
“When this trial’s over,” said Quilp. * As soon as that's 
ended, send him about his business." . 
“Tt shall be donê, Sir," returned Brass ; “ by all means. It 
will be rather a blow to Sarah, Sir, but she has all her feelings 
under control Ah, Mr. Сір, I often think, Sir, if it had 
only pleased Providence to bring you and Sarah together in 
earlier life, what blessed results would have flowed from such 
à union! You never saw our dear father, Sir?—a charming 
gentleman. Sarah was his pride and joy, Sir. Не would 
have closed his eyes in bliss, would Foxey, Mr. Quilp, if he 
could have fourd her such а: т. You esteem Hêr, Sir?” 
“T love her,” croaked the dwarf. 
“You те very good, Sir,” returned Brass, a “Iam sure. Is 
there any other order, Sir, that I can take a?note of, besides 
this little matter of Mr. Richard?” 
ч None,” replied the dwarf, seizing the saucepan, “Let us 
drink the lovely Sarah,” 


“If we couldedo it in something, Sir, that wasn’t quite 


boiling,” suggested Brass humbly, “ perhapi#it would be 1 otter, ' 
I think it will рь ин 


besmore agreeable to her feelings, when she 
have done’ her, if 


bowl, found that, instead of at all Contributin 
they had the novel effect of making the counting-house spin 
round and round with extreme velocity, and causillg the floor 
and ceiling to heave in a Very distressing "manner, After a 
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brief stupor, he awoke to a gpnsciousness qf being partly 
under the table aid partly de e the grate. This position 
not being the most comfortablé one he could have chosen 
for himself, he managed to stagger to his feet, and, holding 
on by’ the admiral, looked *round for his host. 

Mr. Brass's first impression was, that his host was gone and 
had left him there alone—perhaps locked him in for the night, 
A strong smell of tobacco, however, suggested a new train of 
ideas, he looked upwards, and saw that the dwarf was smoking 
in his hammock, К 

“Goodbye, Sir,” cried Brass faintly. “Goodbye, Sir.” 

“ Won't you stop all night? ’eaid the dwarf, peeping out. 
“Do stop all night.” 1 

“I couldn't indeed, Sir," replied Brass, who was almost 
dead from nausea and the closeness of the room. “If you'd 
have the goodness to show me a light, so that I may sce my 
way across the yard, Sir—" 

Quilp*was out in an instant; not with hisdegs first, or Ыз” 
head first, or his arms first, but bodily—altogether. 

“To be sure? he said, taking up a lantern, which was now 
the only light im the place. “Be careful how you go, my 
dear friend. Be sure to pick your way among the timber, 
for all the rusty nails are upwards. There's a dog in the 
lane. He bit a man last night, and a woman the night 
before, and+last Tuesday he killed a childe-but that was in 
play. Doft go tóó near him.” р 

* Whichsside of the road is he, Sir?” asked Brass, in great 
dismay. е 

“He lives on the right hand,” said Quilp, “ but sometimes 


he hides on the left, ready for a spring, He's ungertain in ' 


that respect. Mind you take care of yourself. — I'll never 
forgwe you if you don't. There's the light out—never mind 
—you know the way—straight on!” "Tes А ; 

Quilp had slily shaded the light by holding it against his 
breast, and? now Stood chuckling and shaking from head to 
foot in а rapture 6f delight, as he heard the lawyer stumbling 
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^HE professional gentleman who had given Kit that 

consolatory piece of information relative to the settle- 
ment of his trifle of business at the Old Bailey, and the 
probability of its being very soon disposed of, turned out 
to be quite correct in his prognosticatións. In eight days 
time, the sessions commenced. In one day afterwards, the 
Grand Jury found a True Bill Against Christopher Nubbles 
for felony; and m two days from that finding, the aforesaid 
Christopher Nubbles was called upon to plead Guilty or Not 
Guilty to an Indictment for that he the said Christopher did 
feloniously abstract and steal from the dwelling-house and 
office of one Sampson Brass, gentleman, one Bank Note for 


Five Ponds issued by the Governor and «прапу of the” 


Bank of England; in contravention of the Statutes in that 
case made and provided, and against the peace of our 
Sovereign Lord*the King, his crown, and dignity. 

To this indictment, Christopher Nubbles, in a low and 
trembling voice, pleaded Not Guilty: and here let those who 
are in the habit of forming hasty judgments from appearances, 
and who would have had Christopher, if irfhocent, speak out 
Very strong and loud, observe, that confinement and anxiety 
will subdue the stoutest hearts; and that to one who has been 
close shut up, though it be only for ten or eleven days, s&ting 
but stone walls and a yery few stony faces, the sudden entrance 
into a great hall filled with life is a rather disconeerting and 
startling circumstance. То this it must be added, that life in 
а Wig. is to a large class of people much more terrifying and 
impressive than life with its own head of hair; and if, in 
addition to these considerations, there be farther taken into 
account Kits natural emotion on seeing the two Mr. Garlands 
and the little Notary looking on with pale and anxious faces, 
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it will perhaps seem matter 9f no very gieat wonder that he 
should have been rather out) of Sorts, and unable to make 
himself exactly at home. 

Although he had never seen either of the Mr. Garlands, 
or Mr. Witherden, since the timè of his arrest, he had been 
given to understand that they had employed counsel for him. 


against him, my Lord,” Kit trembled very much, and bowed 
to him too. And didn't he hope in his own heart that his 


character „of the Prosecutor; than whom, as he well „knew, 
there did not exist, and never had existed, a more honourable 
member of that most honourable ession to which her was 
attached. And then he said, did the Jury know Bevis Marks 

And if they did know Bevis Marks (as he trusted, for their 
own characters, they did) did they know the historical and 
elevating associations connected with that ‘most remarkable 
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spot? Did they bltiere that а Anan like Brass could: reside 
in а place like Bevis Marks, and not be a virtuous and most 
“upright character? "And when he had said a great deal to 
them ‚оп this point, he remembered that it was an insult to 
their understendings to makè any remhrks on what they must 
have felt so strongly without him, and therefore called Sampson 
Brass into the witness-box, straightway. 

Then up comes Mr. Brass, very brisk and fresh; and, 
having bowed to the judge, like a man who has had the 
pleasure of seeing him before and who hopes he has been 
pretty well since their last meeting, folds his arms, and looks 
at his gentleman as much as té say “Here I am—full of 
evidence — Tap me!” And the gentleman does tap him 
presently, and with great discretion too; drawing off the 
evidence by little and little, and making it run quite clear 
and bright in the eyes of all present. Then Kit's gentleman 
takes him in hand, but can make nothing of him ; and after 3 
a great пу very long questions and veryechort answers, 
Mr. Sampson Brass goes down in glory. 

To him succeeds Sarah, who in like manner is easy to be 
managed by Mr, Brass's gentleman, but very obdurate to Kit’s, 
In short, Kit's gentleman can get nothing out of her but a 
repetition of what she has said before (only a little stronger 
this time, as against his client), and therefore lets her go, in 
some confusion, Then Mr. Brass's gentlemáh calls Richard 
"Swiveller, айа Richard Swiveller appears accordingly. - 

Now, Mr. Brass’s gentleman has it whispered in his ear 
that this witness is disposed to be friendly to the prisonef— 
Which, to say the truth, he is rather glad to hear, as his 
strength is considered to lie in what is familiarly termed 
badgering. Wherefore, he begins by requesting the officer 
to beequite sure that this s kisses the book, and then 
goes to work at him, tooth and nail. 

“ Mr..Swiveller," says this gentleman to Dick, when he has 
told his tale*with eVident reluctance and a desire to make the 
best of it: “Pray, Sir, where did you dine yesterday?” — 
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"Where did D dine yesterday ? "—** Ay, hs where did you 


dine yesterday—was it near here, Sir?"—' Oh, to be sure ~ 


yes—just over the way.”—“ To be sure. Ves. Just over the 
way," repeats Mr. Brass's gentleman, with a glance at the 
Court—“ Alone, Sir?” =—“I beg’ your pardon? says Mr. 
Swiveller, who has not caught the question—“ A/one, Sir?” 
repeats Mr. Brass’s gentleman in a voice of thunder, “did you 
dine alone? Did you treat anybody, Sir? Come !”—“ Oh, 
yes, to be sure—yes, I did," says Mr. Swiveller with a smile. 
“ Have the goodness to banish a levity, Sir, which is very 
ill-suited to the place in which you stand (though perhaps 
you have reason to be tharikful that it’s only that place),” 
says Mr. Brass's gentleman, with a nod of th» head insinuating 
that the dock is Mr. Swiveller's legitimate sphere of action ; 
“and attend to me. You were waiting about here yesterday 
in expectation that this trial was coming on. You dined over 
the way. You treated somebody. Now, was that somebody 
brother to tke=prisoner at the bar?"— Mr. Swivelfér is pro- 
ceeding to explain—' Yes or No, Sir,” cries Mr. Brass's 
gentleman—" But will you allow me—"—— «Yes ог No, Sir" 
—" Yes it was, but—"—* Yes it was," crie the gentleman, 
taking him up short—*and a very pretty witness you are!” 

Down sits Mr. Brass's gentleman. Кїї» gentleman, not 
knowing how the matter really stands, is afraid to pursue the 
the subject. Richard Swiveller retires abashed, "Judge, jury, 
and spectators have visions of his loungizg about with an iH- 
looking, large-whiskered, dissolute young fellow of six ‘feet 
hig. The reality is, little Jacob, with the calves of his legs 
exposed to the open air, and himself tied up in a shawl. 
Nobody 5nows the truth, everybody believes a faschood—and 
all because of the ingenuity of Mr. Brass's gentleman ! 

Then come the witnesses to character, and here Mr. Brass’s 
gentleman shines again. It turns out that Mr, Garland has 
had no character with Kit, no recommendation of him but 
from his own mother, and that he was suiddenfy dismissed 
by his former master for unknown reasons. “ Really, Mr. 
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Garland,” says Mr. {Brass’s gentleman, “for a person who has 


^-axrived at your time of Ше, you are, to say the least of it, 


X 
~ 
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“singularly indiscreet; I think." The jury think so too, and 
find Kit guilty. He is taken off, humbly protesting his 
innocence. һе spectators "settle themselves in their places 
with renewed attention, for there are several female witnesses 


` to be examined in the next case, and it has been rumoured 


that Mr. Brass's gentleman will make great fun in cross- 
examining them for the prisoner. : 

Kit's mother, poor woman, is waiting at the grate below 
stairs, accompanied by Barbara's mother (who, honest soul! 
never does anything but cry, an&* hold the baby), and a sad 
interview ensues. ə The newspaper-reading turpkey has told 
them all. He don’t think it will be transportation for life, 
because there's time to prove the good character yet, and 
that is sure to serve him. He wonders what he did it for. 
“He never did it!" cries Kit's mother, “Well,” says the 
turnkey, ^f won't contradict you. It’s all опе now, whether ' 
he did or not." 

Kit's mother ean reach his hand through the bars, and 
clasps it—God, aifd those to whom he has given such tender- 
ness, only know in how much agony. Kit bids her keep 
a good heart, and, under pretence of having the children 
lifted up to kiss him, prays Barbara's mother in a whisper to 
take her home. E Ум 
` «Some friend will-rise up for us, mother," cries Kit, “I am 
sure, If not now, before long. Му іппбсепсе will come 
out, mother, and I shall be brought back again; I feel dón- 
fidence in that. You must teach little Jacob and the baby 
how all this was, for if they thought I had ever been dishonest, 
when they grow old enough to understand, it would break my 
heart «tp „know it, if I was thousands of miles away.—Oh ! is 
there no good gentleman here, who will take care of her!” 

The hand slips out of his, for the poor creature sinks 
down upon ‘the earth, insensible. Richard Swiveller comes 
hastily up, elbows the bystanders out of the way, takes her 
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(after some trouble) іп one atm after the planner of theatrical П 
ravishers, and nodding to Kit, and commanding Barbara! e. А 
mother to follow, for he has a coach waiting, bears her swiftly 
off. 

Well; Richard took'her home. And wha’) astonishing 
absurdities in the way of quotation from song and poem he 
perpetrated on the road, no man knows. He took her home, 
and stayed till she was recovered; and, having no money 
to pay the coach, went back in state to Bevis Marks, bidding 
the driver (for it was Saturday night) wait at the door while 
he went in for “change.” Oh 

“Mr. Richard, Sir,” said Bass cheerfully, “Good evening.” 

Monstrous aş Kit's tale had appeared at first, Mr. Richard 
did, that night, half suspect his affable employer of some deep 
villany. Perhaps it was but the misery he had just witnessed 
which gave his careless nature this impulse ; but, be that as it 
may, it was very strong upon him, and he said in as few words 
‘as possible, wbabhe wanted. Tw 

“Money!” cried Brass, taking out his purse. “Ha ha! 
To be sure, Mr. Richard, to be sure, Sir.o All men must 
live. You haven't change for a five-pound note, have you, 
Sir?” 

“No,” returned Dick, shortly. 

“Oh!” said Brass, “here’s the very sum. "That saves 
trouble. — You're very welcome I’m зше. — Mr, Richard, 
Sir—" к S , 
Dick, who had bj this time reached the door, turned rouhd. 

“ You needn't,” said Brass, “trouble yourselPto come back 
any more, Sir.” 

" Eh?" , 

“You see, Mr. Richard,” said Brass, thrusting his hands in 
his pockets and rocking himself to and fro upon his ssool, 
“the fact is, that a man of your abilities is lost, Sir, quite 
lost, in our dry and mouldy line. It's terrible drudgery 

shocking. I should say now that the stage, дг the—or 
the army, Mr. Richard—or something very superior in the 
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licensed m way—was the kind of thing that would 
sall out the genius of such a*man as you. I hope you'll 
look in to see us now and then. Sally, Sir, will be delighted 
I'm.sure. She's extremely sorry to lose you, Mr. Richard, 
but a sens&kof her duty to society reconciles her.—An amaz- 
ing creature that, Sir! You'll find the money quite correct, 
I think. There's a cracked window, Sir, but I've not made 
any deduction on that account. Whenever we part with 
friends, Mr. Richard, let us part liberally. А delightful 
sentiment, Sir!” 

To all these rambling observations, Mr. Swiveller answered 
not one word, but, returning fOr the aquatic, jacket, rolled 
it into a tight reund ball, looking steadily a Brass mean- 
while as if he had some intention of bowling him down 
with it. He only took it under his arm, however, and 
marched out of the office in profound silence. Directly 
he had closed the door, he opened it, stared in again for. 
a few moments with the same portentod$ Фтауійу; and 
nodding his head once, in a slow and ghostlike manner, 
vanished. ^ 

He paid the "coachman and turned his back on Bevis 
Marks, big with great designs for the comforting of Kit's 
° mother and the aid of Kit himself. 

But the lives of gentlemen devoted to sych pleasures as 

Richard Swiveller are extremely precarious. The spiritual 
“excitement of the #last fortnight, hind upen a system 

affected in no slight degree by the spirituous excitement of 

some years, рїбуей a little too much for him. That very 
night, Mr. Richard was seized with an alarming illness, 

and іп. twenty-four hours was stricken with a raging fever. , 
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CHAPTER JTHE SIXTY-FOURTE ө 


OSSING to and fro upon his hot, uneasy bed ; tormented 

by a fierce thirst which nothing could appease ; unable 
to find, in any change of posture, a moment's peace or ease; 
and rambling ever, through deserts of thought where there 
was no resting-place, no sight or sound suggestive of refresh- 
ment or repose, nothing byt a dull eternal weariness, with 
no change byt the restless Shiftings of his miserable body, 
and the wearj»wanderings of his mind, cofistant still o one 
ever-present anxiety—to a sense of something left undone, 
of some fearful obstacle to be surmounted, of some carking 
care that would not be driven away, and haunted the dis- 
‚ tempered brain, now in this form, now in that— always 
shadowy and dim, but recognizable for the same phantom 
in every shape it took, darkening every vision like an evil 
conscience, and making slumber horrible? in these slow 
tortures of his dread disease, the unfortunate Richard lay 
wasting and consuming inch by inch, until at last, when 
he seemed to fight and struggle to rise up, and to be held 
down by devils, Ле sank into a deep sleep, and dreamed no 
more. ү sees А 


; n » RE 
n He awoke; and, with a sensation of most blissful rest, 


better than sleep itself, began gradually to remember, some- 
thing of these sufferings, and to think what long night it 
had been, and whether he had not been delirious twice or 
thrice. Happening in the midst of these cogitations to raise 
his hand, he was astonished to find how heavy it seemed, 
and yet how thin and light it meally was. Still he fett in- 
different and happy; and having no curiosity to pursue the 
subject, remained in the same waking Yumbeg until his 
attention was attracted by a cough. Thr» made him doubt 
whether he had locked his door last night, and feel a little 
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surprised at havingla companion in the room. Still, he lacked 

`' energy to follow up this train of thought; and unconsciously 
fell, in a luxury of repose, to staring at some green stripes 
upon the bed-furniture, and associating them strangely with 
patchés of &esh, turf, while the yellow ground between made 
gravel -walks, and so helped out a long perspective of trim 
gardens. 

He was rambling in imagination upon these terraces, and 
had quite lost himself among them indeed, when he heard 
the cough once more. The walks shrank into stripes again 
at the sound; and raising himself a little in the bed, and 
holding the curtain open with @ne hand, he looked out. 

The same room certainly, and still by ca»dle-light ; but 
with what unbounded astonishment did he see all those 
bottles, and basins, and articles of linen airing by the fire, 
and suchdike furniture of a sick chamber—all very clean 
and neat, but all quite different from anything he had left 
there, wHeén he went to bed! The atmosphere, too, filled 
with a cool smell of herbs and vinegar; the floor newly 
sprinkled; the—the what? The Marchioness? Yes; play- 
ing cribbage witf herself at the table. There she sat, intent 
upon her game, coughing now and then in a subdued manner 
as if she feared to disturb him—shuflling the cards, cutting, 
dealing, playing, counting, pegging—going | through all the 
mysteries of cribbage as though she had beén in full practice 
from her cradle! e 

Mr. Swiveller contemplated these thing’ fot; a short time, 
and suffering tle curtain to fall into its former position, "laid 
his head upon the pillow again.. 

“I’m dreaming" thought Richard, “that’s clear. When 
I went to bed, my hands were not made of egg-shells ; and 
now +I can almost see through "em. If this is not a dream, 
I have woke up by mistake in an Arabian Night, instead of a 
London one. But I have no doubt I’m asleep. Not the least.” 

Here thé small servant had another cough. 

“Very remarkable!” thought Mr. Swivelle “І never 
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| yo 
dreamt such 2 real cough as that befo’e. I don’t know, “ 


indeed, that I ever dreamt either a cough or ‘a sneeze. 
Perhaps it’s part of the philosophy of dreams that one never 
does. ‘There’s Mamme another—I керс P dreaming 
rather fast!" 

For the purpose of testing his real condition, Mr. Swiveller, 
after some reflection, pinched himself in the arm. 

« Опеегег still!” he thought. “I came to bed rather 
plump than otherwise, and now there’s nothing to lay hold 
of. I'll take another survey.” 

The result of this further inspection was, to convince Mr. 
Swiveller that the objects by which he was surrounded were 
real, and thatwhe saw them, beyond all question, with his 
waking eyes. 

“Tt’s an Arabian Night, that’s what it is,” said Richard. 
*I'm in Damascus or Grand Cairo. The Marchioness is a 


~ Genie, and having had a wager with another Сеше about 


who is the aridsomest young man alive, and the worthiest 
to be the husband of the Princess of China, has brought me 
away, room and all, to compare us together? Perhaps," said 
Mr. Swiveller, turning languidly round upon his pillow, and 
looking on that side of his: bed which was next the wall, 
“The Princess may be still —No, she's gone.” 

Not feeling quite satisfied with this explanation, as, even 
taking it to be the correct one, it still involved a little myster 
and doubt, Mr. Swiveller raised the curtah again, determined 
to take the first favourable opportunity of addyessing his com- 
panion. An occasion soon presented itself. The Marchioness 
dealt, turned up a knave, and omitted to take the usual 
advantag@; upon which Mr. Swiveller called out as loud as 
he could—* Two for his heels!” 

The Marchioness jumped up quickly, and eupbelr her 
hands. ‘Arabian Night, certainly," thought Mr. Swiveller; 
“they always clap their hands instead of ringing the bell. 
Now for the two thousand black slaves, with jars of jewéls 
on their heads!” 
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It appeared, however, that she had only clapped her hands 
in joy; for directly afterwards she began to laugh, and then 
to cry ; declaring, rot in choice Arabic but in familiar English, 
that she was “so glad, she didn't know what to do.” 

* Marchifmess" said Mir. Swivéller thoughtfully, “be 
pleased to draw nearer. First of all will you have the 
goodness to inform me where I shall find my voice; and 
secondly, what has become of my flesh?” 

The Marchioness only shook her head mournfully, and 
cried again; whereupon Mr. Swiveller (being very weak) felt 
his own eyes affected likewise. 

“I begin to infer, from your тбаппет and these appearances, 
Marchioness,”—seid Richard after a pause, apd smiling with 
a trembling lip, “that I have been ill." 

“You just have!” replied the small servant, wiping her 
eyes. “And haven't you been a-talking nonsense!” 

“Oh!” said Dick. “Very ill, Marchioness, have I been?” | 
` “Dead® all but,” replied the small serfan& “І never 
thought you’d get better. Thank Heaven you have!” 

Mr. Swiveller was silent for a long while. By-and-by, he 
began to talk agd&in—inquiring how long he had been there. 

“Three weeks to-morrow,” replied the small servant. 

“Three, what?" said Dick. 

“Weeks” returned the Marchioness emphatically; ‘three 
long, slow weeks.” d y 
» The barê though of having been in such extremity caused 
Richard to fall into another silence, and to‘ie flat down again 
at his'full length. The Marchioness, having arranged the 
bed-clothes more comfortably, and felt that his hands and 
forehead were quite cool — a discovery that filledeher with 
delight—cried a little more, and then applied herself to getting 
tea ready, and making some thin dry toast. 

While she was thus engaged, Mr. Swiveller looked on with 
a grateful heart; very much astonished to see how thoroughly 
.at.home 5 made herself, and attributing this attention, in 
its origin, to Sally Brass, whom, in his own mind, he could 
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not thank enough. When the Marchioness had finished her 
toasting, she spread a clean cloth on a tray, and brought him 
some crisp slices and a great basin of weak tea, with which 
(she said) the doctor had left word he might refresh himself 
when he awoke. She propped him up with pidows, if not 
as skilfully as if she had been a professional nurse all her 
life, at least as tenderly; and looked on with unutterable 
satisfaction while the patient—stopping every now and then 
to shake her by the hand—took his poor meal with an appetite 
and relish, which the greatest dainties of the earth, under any 
other circumstances, would have failed to provoke. Having 
cleared away, and disposed everything comfortably about him 
again, she sat-4own at the table to take her own tea. 
“ Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, *how's Sally?” 
The small servant screwed her face into an expression of 
the very uttermost entanglement of slyness, and shook her 
head. 
“What, Һәтегїї you seen her lately ?” said Dick. ” 
“Seen her!” cried the small servant. “Bless you, I’ve run 
away !” > 
Mr. Swiveller immediately laid himself down again quite 
flat, and so remained for about five minutes, By slow degrees 
he resumed his sitting posture after that lapse of time, and 
inquired : : t 
“Апа where do you live, Marchioness? sed 
“Live!” cried the small servant. “Hee!” 
“Oh!” said Mr?Swiveller. Bt 
Айа with that he fell down flat again, as süddenly as if he 
had been shot. Thus he remained, motionless and bereft of 
speech, until she had finished her meal, put everything in its 
place, and swept the hearth; when he motioned her to bring 
a chair to the bedside, and, being, propped up again; opened 
a further conversation. 
“And so,” said Dick, “you have run away?” à 
“Yes,” said the Marchioness, “and they've been a-tizing 
of me." 
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* Been—I beg your pardon,” said Dick; “what have they 
* been doing?" 

“ Been a-tizing of me—tizing you know—in the newspapers,” 
rejoined the Marchioness. 

* Ay, ay, said Dick, “advertising f" 

The small servant nodded, and winked. Her eyes were so 
red with waking and crying, that the Tragic Muse might have 
winked with greater consistency. And so Dick felt. 

“Tell me,” said he, “how it was that you thought of coming 
here.” 

** Why, you see,” returned the Marchioness, ** when you was 
gone, I hadn't any friend at allfbecause the lodger he never 
come back, and kdidn’t know where either hir or you was to 
be found, you know. But one morning, when I was—" 

“Was near a keyhole?” suggested Mr. Swiveller, observing 
that she faltered. 

“Well then,” said the small servant, nodding; “when I was 
near the 8ffice keyhole—as you see me through, you know—1* 
heard somebody saying that she lived here, and was the lady 
whose house yoy lodged at, and that you was took very bad, 
and wouldn't nobody come and take care of you. Mr. Brass, 
he says, ‘It’s no business of mine’; and Miss Sally, she 
says, ‘ He's a funny chap, but it’s no business of mine’; and 
the lady went away, and slammed the door to, when she went 
out, I can tell you. So I run away that niglft, and comethere, 
and told ’ém you Was my brite and d bejieved me, and 
I've been here ever since." 

“This poor^fittle Marchioness. has TUM wearing herstif to 
death!” cried Dick. 

“No I haven't," she returned, “not a bit of it. «Don't you 
mind about me. I like sitting up, and I've often had a 
sleep, bless you, in one of them chairs. But if you could 
have seen how you tried to jump out o' winder, and if you 
could have heard how you used to keep on singing and making 

‚ speeclies, fou wóyldn't have believed it—I'm so glad you're 
better, Mr. Liverer." 
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*Liverer indeed!” said Dick thoughtfully. “It’s well 
I am a liveref. I strongly suspect I should have died, 
Marchioness, but for you." ' 

At this point, Mr. Swiveller took the small servant's hand in 
his again, and being, as’we have:seen, but poorly, might in 
struggling to express his thanks have made his eyes as red as 
hers, but that she quickly changed the theme by making him 
lie down, and urging him to keep very quiet. 

“The doctor,” she told him, “said you was to be kept quite 
still, and there was to be no noise nor nothing. Now, take 
a rest, and then we'll talk again. I’ll sit by you, you know. 
If you shut your eyes, perhaps you'll go tosleep. You'll be 
all the better fur it, if you do." 3 Ў 

The Marchidness, in saying these words, brought а little 
table to the bedside, took her seat at it, and began to work 
away at the concoction of some cooling drink, with the address 
of a score of chemists. Richard Swiveller, being indeed 
fatigued, fell into a slumber, and waking in about ha%an-hour, 
inquired what’time it was. 

“Just gone half after six,” replied his small friend, helping 
him to sit up again. * 

“ Marchioness," said Richard, passing his hand over his 
forehead and turning suddenly round, as though the subject 
but that moment flashed upon him, “what has become of 
Kit?2 ә $ 

He had been sentenced to transportatiotf for a great many, 
years, she said” — , . 

“Has he gone?" asked Dick—“ his mother-how is she,— 
what has becoiae of her?” 

His nurge shook her head, and answered that she knew 
nothing about them. 

“But, if I thought,” said she, very slowly, “that you '9 keep 
quiet, and not put yourself into another fever, I could tell you 
—but I won’t now.” k 

* Yes, do," said Dick. “It will amuse me.” , с 

“Oh! would it though!” rejoined the small servant, with 
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a horrified look. “І know better than that. Wait till you're 
better and then Ill tell you.” - 

Dick looked very earnestly at his little friend: and his 
eyes, being large and hollow from illness, assisted the ex- 
pression so& much, that she was “quite frightened, and 
besought him not to think any more about it. What had 
-alréady fallen from her, however, had not only piqued his 
curiosity, but seriously alarmed him, wherefore he urged her 
to tell him the worst at once. 

* Oh! there's no worst in it,” said the $mall servant, “It 
hasn’t anything to do with you.” 

“Has it anything to do witly—is it anything you heard 
through chinks qr keyholes — and that you *were not in- 
tended to hear?" asked Dick, in a breathless state. 

* Yes," replied the small servant. 

“ In—in Bevis Marks?" pursued Dick hastily. *'Conver- 
sations between Brass and Sally?" 

« Yes,” eried the small servant again. © 

Richard Swiveller thrust his lank arm out of Bed, and, 
gripping her by һе wrist and drawing her close to him, 
bade her out with it, and freely too, or he would not 
answer for the consequences ; beig wholly unable to endure 
that state of excitement and expectation. She, seeing that 
he was greatly agitated, and that the effects of postponing 
her revelation might be much more injurfous than &ny 
“that were likely to'zensue from its being made at once, 
promised compliance, on condition that the patient kept 
himself ‘perfectly quiet, and abstained from starting up» or 
tossing about. inst 

* But if you begin to do that," said the small servagt, I'll 
leave off. And so I tell you.” 

“You can’t leave off till you have gone on,” said Dick. 
“And do go on, there’s darling. Speak, sister, speak. 
Pretty Polly say—Oh tell me when, and tell me where 
pray Marchiéness, @ beseech you!” 

Unable to resist ‘these fervent adjurations, which Richard 
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Swiveller poured out as passionately as if they had been of 
the most solemn and tremendous nature, his companiori 
spoke thus: 2 

“Well! Before I run away, I used to sleep in the kitchen— 
where we played cards, you know. Miss Sally used to keep 
the key of the kitchen door in her pocket, and she always 
come down at night to take away the candle and rake out 
the fire. When she had done that, she left me to go to 
bed in the dark, locked the door on the outside, put the key 
in her pocket again, and kept me locked up till she come 
down in the morning—very early I can tell you—and let me 
out. I was terrible afraid?of being kept like this, because 
if there was 4 fire, I thought they might forget me and only 
take care of themselves you know. So whenever I sce an 
old rusty key anywhere, I picked it up and tried if it would 
fit the door, and at last I found in the dust cellar a key that 
did fit it.” 

Here, Mr, Sviveller made a violent demonstratibn with his 
legs. But the small servant immediately pausing in her talk, 
he subsided again, and, pleading a momentary forgetfulness of 
their compact, entreated her to proceed. > 

“They kept me very shit," said the small servant. “Oh ! 
you can’t think how short they kept me! So I used to come 
out at night after they’d gone to bed, and feel about in the 
dark for bits of biscuit, or sangwitches that you'd left in the 
office, or even pieces of orange peel to’ put int cold water‘ 
and make believ@it was wine. Did you ever taste orange peel 
and water?" hs ў 

Mr. Swiveller replied that he had never tasted that ardent 
liquor; 4nd once more urged his friend to resume the thread 
of her narrative. 

“Tf you make believe very much, it's quite nice,” said the 
small servant; "but if you don't, you know, it seems as if 
it would bear a little more seasoning, certainly. Well, some- 
times I used to come out after they'd, gone to bed, and 
sometimes before, you know; and one or two nights before 
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there was all that: precious noise in the offce—when the 
“young man was took, I mean—I come up-stairs while Mr. 
Brass and Miss Salfy was a-sittin’ at the office бге; and I'll 
tell you the truth, that I come to li in about the k 
of the irr + . p Wh coe d 
Mr. Swiveller gathered up his knees so as to make a great 
7 cone of the bed-clothes, and conveyed into his countenance 
an expression of the utmost concern. But the small servant 
pausing, and holding up her finger, the cone gently dis- 
appeared, though the look of concern did not. 

“There was him and her,” said the small servant, ‘“a-sittin’ 
by the fire, and talking softly together. Mr. Brass says to 
Miss Sally, ‘Upon my word,’ he says, ‘it’sea dangerous 
thing, and it might get us into a world of trouble, and I 
don’t half like it’ She says—you know her way—she says, 
* You're the chickenest-hearted, feeblest, faintest man I ever 
see, and I think,’ she says, ‘that I ought to have been the 
brother, afd you the sister. Isn't (шір, shq, says, ‘our 
principal support?’ ‘He certainly is,’ says Mr. Brass. * And 
ain't we,’ she says, ‘constantly ruining somebody or other 
in the way of Business?’ ‘We certainly are,’ says Mr. 
Brass. ‘Then does it signify,’ e says, ‘about ruining this 
Kit when Quilp desires it?’ ‘It certainly does not signify,’ 
says Brass, Then, they whispered and laughed for a long 

‚ time about there bging no danger if it was well done, ‘and 
ten Mr. Brass pull out his pocket-book, andesays, ‘Well,’ 
he says, ‘here it js—Quilp’s own five-pound fote. We'll agree 
that way, then, he says. * Kit’s coming to-morrow morning, 
I know. While he's up-stairs, you'll get out of the way, 
and I'H clear off Mr. Richard. Having Kit alone, 4 11 hold 
him in conversation, and put this property in his hat. I'll 
manage sô, besides,’ he sayg, ‘that Mr. Richard shall find it 
there, and be the evidence. And if that don’t get Christopher 
out of Mr. Quilp’s way, and satisfy Mr. Quilp's grudges,’ he 
says, ‘the Devilsin it’ Miss Sally laughed, and said that 
was the plan, and as they seemed to be moving away, and 
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I was afraid t9 stop any longer, I went down stairs again.— 
There!” 

The small servant had gradually worked herself into as 
much agitation as Mr. Swiveller, and therefore ade no. effort 
to restrain him when he sat up if bed and hastfly demanded 
whether this story had been told to anybody. A 

“How could it be?” replied his nurse. “I was almost ' 
afraid to think about it, and hoped the young man would 
be let off. When I heard 'em say they had found him guilty 
of what he didn't do, you was gone, and so was the lodger— 
though I think I should have been frightened to tell him, 
even if he 'd been there. Xver since I come here, you've 
been out of »our senses, and what would Have been the good 
of telling you then?" 

“ Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, plucking off his night- 
cap and flinging it to the other end of the room; “if you'll 
do me the favour to retire for a few minutes and see what 
sort of a night Жї is, I'll get up." d 

“You müstn't think of such a thing," cried his nurse. 

“I must indeed,” said the patient, looking round the room. 
* Whereabouts are my clothes?” 2 

“Oh, I'm so glad—yoğ haven't. got any," replied the 
Marchioness. 

“Ma’am!” said Mr. Swiveller, in great astonishment. 

“уе been obliged to sell them, every one, to get the things 
that was ordgred for you. But don’t take on about thats” ' 
urged the Marchíoness, as Dick fell back upon his piflow. 
“Үд те weak to stand, indeed." 

"I am afraid,” said Richard dolefully, “that you're right. 
What ought I to do! what is to be done!” . 

It naturally occurred to him on very little reflection, that 
the first step to take would be,to communicate with one 
of the Mr. Garlands instantly. It was very possible that 
Mr. Abel had not yet left the office. Iņ as little time as 
it takes to tell it, the small servant had thg addréss in pencil 

on a piece of paper; a verbal description of father and son, 
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which would enable*her to recognise either without difficulty ; 
and: a special caution to be shy of Mr. Chuckster, in conse- 
quence of that gentleman’s known antipathy to Kit. Armed 
with these slender powers, she hurrigd away, commissioned 
to bring either old Mr. Garfand or Mr. Abel, bodily, to that 
apartment. 
^ “I suppose,” said Dick, as she closed the door slowly, 
and peeped into the room again to make sure that he 
was comfortable, “I suppose there's nothing left—not so 
much as a waistcoat even ?” 

* No, nothing." 

“It’s embarrassing,” said Mr#Swiveller, “ in case of fire 
—even an umbrell& would be something—but yeu did quite 
right, dear Marchioness. I should have died without you!” 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTY-FIFTE 


(T was well for the small servant that she was of a sharp, 
quick nature, or the consequence of sending her out 
alone, from the very neighbourhood in which it was most 
dangerous for her to appear, would probably have been 
the restoration of Miss Sally Brass to the supreme authority 
over her person. Not unmindful of the risk she ran, however, 
the Marchioness no sooner ibft the house than she dived into 
the first desk by-way that presented itselj and, without any 
present reference to the point to which her journey tended, 
made it her first business to put two good miles of brick 
and mortar between herself and Bevis Marks. 

When she had accomplished this object, she began to shape 
her course pt the notary’s office, to which—shrewdly inquiring 
of apple-women and oyster-sellers at street-corners, rather than 
in lighted shops or of well-dressed people, at the hazard 
of attracting notice—she easily procured a direction. As 
carrier-pigeons, on being first let loose in a strange place 
beat the air at random for a short time, before darting off 
towards the spot for which they are designed, so did the 
Marchioness flutter round and round untjl she believed herself 
in safety, and then bear swiftly down upon the port for which 
she was bound. ^ Sa 

She ha no bonnet—nothing on her head but a great cap 
which in some old time had been worn by Sally Brass, whose 
taste in’ head-dresses was, as we have seen, péculiar—and 
her speed was rather retarded than assisted by her shoes, 
which, being extremely large apd slipshod, flew* off every 
now and then, and were difficult to find again, among the 
crowd of passengers. Indeed, the poor, little creature ex- 
perienced so much trouble and delay from having to grope 
for these articles of dress in mud and kennel and suffered 
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in these researches so much jostling, pushing, squeezing, and 
bandying from hand to hand, that by the timb she reached 
the street in which ‘the notary lived, she was fairly worn out 
and exhausted, and could not refrain from tears. 

But to have got there at laSt was а great comfort, especially 
as there were lights still burning in the office window, and 


"therefore some hope that she was not too late. So, the 


Marchioness dried her eyes with the backs of her hands, 
and, stealing softly up the steps, peeped in through the glass 
door. к 

Mr. Chuckster was standing behind the lid of his desk, 
making such preparations towardé finishing off for the night 
as pulling down hig wristbands and pulling up Kig shirt-collar, 
settling his neck more gracefully in his stock, and secretly 
arranging his whiskers by the aid of a little triangular bit of 
looking-glass. Before the ashes of the fire stood two gentle- 
men, one of whom she rightly judged to be the notary, and 
the other (#һо was buttoning his great-coat, aad was evidently ' 
about to depart immediately) Mr. Abel Garland. t 

Having made tkese observations, the small spy took counsel 
with herself, and resolved to wait in the street until Mr. Abel 
came out, as there would be theņ/no fear of having to speak 
before Mr. Chuckster, and less difficulty in delivering her 
message. With this purpose she slipped out again, and cross- 
ing the road, sat down upon a door-step just opposite. — ' 

«She had ‘hardly “taken this position, when, there came 
dancing up the street; with his legs all wrong, and his head 
everywhere by tums, a pony. This pony had a little phaeton 
behind him, and a man in it; but neither matf hor phaeton 
seemed. to embarrass him in the least, as he reared up on 
his hind legs, or stopped, or went on, or stood still. again, 
or backed, or went sideways, without the smallest reference 
to them,—just as the fancy seized him, and as if he were 
the freest animal in creation. When they came to the notary's 


door, the mffn callgd out in a very respectful manner, “Woa 


then,”—intimating that if he might venture to express а wish, 
V ў 
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it would be that they stopped there. The pony made a 
moment's pause; but as if it occurred to him that to stop 
when he was required might be to establish an inconvenient 
and dangerous precedent, he immediately startgd off .again, 
rattled at a fast trot to the street-corner, wheeled round, 
came back, and then stopped of his own accord. r 

“Oh! you're a precious creatur!" said the man— who" 
didn't venture by-the-by to come out in his true colours 
until he was safe on the pavement. “I wish I had the 
rewarding of you, —I do.” 

“What has he been doing?” said Mr. Abel, tying a shawl 
round his neck as he came Gown the steps. 

“Не epough to fret a man's heart out," replied the 
hostler. “He is the most wicious rascal—Woa then, will 
you?” 

“ He'll never stand still, if you call him names,” said Mr. 
Abel, getting in, and taking the reins. “He’s a very good 
fellow if you kaow how to manage him. This^is the first 
time he hds been out, this long while, for he has lost his 
old driver and wouldn't stir for anybody elsc; till this morning. 
The lamps are right, are they? That's wel. Be here to 
take him to-morrow, if yov, please. Good-night !” 

And after one or two strange plunges, quite of his own 
invention, the pony yielded to Mr. Abel's mildness, and 
trotted gently ‘off. ay 

All this time Mr Chuckster had been standing at the door, 
and the small sérvant had been afraid tq approach. ' She 
had*nothing for it now, therefore, but to run after the chaise, 
and to call W Mr. Abel to stop. Being out of breath when 
she came up with it, she was unable to make him hear. The 
case was desperate; for the pony was quickening his pace. 
The Marchioness hung on behind for a few moments, and, 
feeling that she could go no farther, and must soon yield, 
clambered by a vigorous effort into the Vider seat; and in 
so doing lost one of the shoes for ever. a - * 

Mr. Abel being in à thoughtful frame of mind, and having 
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quite enough to do to keep the pony going, went jogging on 


` without looking round: little dreaming of thé strange figure 


that was close behtnd him, until the Marchioness, having in 
some degree recovered her breath, and the loss of her shoe, 
and the novelty pf her poskion, uttered close into his ear, the 
words— 

“І say, Sir—” 

He turned his head quickly enough then, and stopping the 
pony, cried, with some trepidation, “God bless me, what is 
this !” 

“Don’t be frightened, Sir,” replied the still panting 
messenger, “Oh, I've run such a way after you!” 

“What do you want with me?” said Mr. Abel. “How 
did you come here?” 

“I got in behind,” replied the Marchioness.. “Oh, please 
drive on, Sir—don’t stop—and go towards the City, will you? 
And oh, do please make haste, because it’s of consequence. 


There's scmebody wants to see you there. Hg sent me to 


say would you come directly, and that he knowed all about 
Kit, and could saye him yet, and prove his innocence.” 

“What do you «ell me, child?” 5 

“The truth, upon my word ард honour I do. But please 
to drive on—quick, please! I've been such a time gone, 
he'll think I'm lost." А 

Mr. Abel involuntarily urged the pony forward. The pony, 
impelled by some весте sympathy or some пеуусаргісе, burst 
into*a great pace, and neither slackened if, nor indulged in 
any eccentric performances, until they arrived d_at-the door 
of Mr. Swiveller’s lodging, where, marvellous to relate, he 
consented to stop when Mr. Abel checked him. ‹ 

“See! It’s that room up there,” said the Marchioness, 
pointing 4e one where there was a faint light. “Come!” 

Mr. Abel, who was one of the simplest and most retiring 
creatures in existence, and naturally timid withal, hesitated; 
for he had Beard qf people being decoyed into strange places 
to be robbed and murdered, under circumstances very like 
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the present, and, for anything he knew to the contrary, by 
guides very lille the Marchioness. His regard for Kit, how- 
ever, overcame every other consideration, So, entrusting 
Whisker to the charge of a man who was зара hard by 
in expectation of the job, he suffered his companion to take 
his hand, and to lead him up the dark and narrow stairs. 

He was not a little surprised to find himself conducted into 
a dimly- lighted sick-chamber, where a man was sleeping 
tranquilly in bed. 

“ Ain't it nice to see him lying there so quiet?" said his 
guide, in an earnest whisper. “Oh! you'd say it was, if 
you had only seen him twd or three days ago.” 

Mr. Abel made no answer, and, to say the truth, kept a 
long way from the bed and very near the door. His guide, 
who appeared to understand his reluctance, trimmed the 
candle, and taking it in her hand, approached the bed. As 
she did so, the sleeper started up, and he recognised in the 
wasted face the»features of Richard Swiveller. 7 

“Why, Low is this?” said Mr. Abel kindly, as he hurried 
towards him. “You have been ill?” > 

“Very,” replied Dick, “Nearly dead.? You might have 
chanced to hear of your Ricyard on his bier, but for the friend 
I sent to fetch you. Another shake of the hand, Marchioness, 
if you please. Sit down, Sir.” 


Mr. Abel séémed rather astonished to hear of the шашу 


of his guide, and took a chair by the bedside,’ 

“T have sent for you, Sir,” said Dick ; "but she told you 
on what,account?” 

“She díl""I am quite bewildered by all this. I really 
don't kn»w what to say or think," replied Mr. Abel. 

“ You ll say that presently,” retorted Dick. “ Marchioness, 
take a seat on the bed, will you? Now, tell this»gentleman 
all that you told me; and be particular. Pent yon speak 
another word, Sir." 

The story was repeated ; it was, in effect, айу the same 
as before, without any deviation or omission. Richard 
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. Swiveller kept his eyes fixed on his visitor during its narration, 
and directly it was'concluded, took the word again. 

“You, have heard it all, and you'll not forget it. I'm too 
giddy and goo queer to suggest anything; but you and your 
friends will know what to do. After this long delay, every 
minute is an age. If ever you went home fast in your life, go 
' home fast to-night. Don't stop to say one word to me, but 
go. She will be found here, whenever she's wanted; and as 
to me, you're pretty sure to find me at home, for a week or 
two. There are more reasons than one for that. Marchioness, 
a light! If you lose another minute in looking at me, Sir, 
Ill never forgive you!” e © 

Mr. Abel need@d no more remonstrance or реѕиаѕіоп. He 
was gone in an instant; and the Marchioness, returning from 
lighting him down stairs, reported that the pony, without 
any preliminary objection whatever, had dashed away at full 
gallop. ‘ 

«Та right!" said Dick; “and hearty of him; and I 
honour him from this time. But get some supper and a mug 
of beer, for I аф sure you must be tired. Do have a mug 
of beer. It will do me as much good to see you take it as if 
I might drink it myself.” { 

Nothing but this assurance could have prevailed upon the 
small nurse to indulge in such a luxury. Having eaten and 
drunk to Mr. Swiveller’s extreme contentment, given him his 
drink, and put everything in neat order, she wrapped herself 
in an old coverlet and lay down upon the rug before the fire. 

Mr. Swiveller was by that time murmuring, iis sleep, 
“Strew then, oh strew, a bed of rushes. Here will we stay, 
till morning blushes. Good night, Marchioness !” 


CHAPTER THE SIXTY-SIXTH 


P 3 > 
N awaking in the morning, Richard Swiveller became 


conscious by slow degrees of whispering voices in his | 


room. Looking out between the curtains, he espied Mr. 
Garland, Mr. Abel, the notary, and the single gentleman, 
gathered round the Marchioness, and talking to her with great 
earnestness but in very subdued tones—fearing, no doubt, to 
disturb him. He lost no time in letting them know that this 
precaution was, unnecessary, And all four gentlemen directly 
approached Lis bedside. Old Mr. Garland was the firt to 
stretch out his hand, and inquire how he felt. 

Dick was about to answer that he felt much better, though 
still as weak as need be, when his little nurse, pushing the 
visitors aside and | pressing up to his pillow as if in jealousy of 
their interference, set his breakfast before him, and insisted 
on his taking it before he underwent the fatigue of speaking 
or of being spoken to. Mr. Swiveller, who was perfectly 
ravenous, and had had,> all night, amazingly distinct and 
consistent dreams of mutton’ hops, double stout, and similar 
delicacies, felt even the weak tea and dry toast such irresistible 
temptations, thgt he consented to eat and drink upon one 
condition, X» x { 

* And that,” said Dick, returning the pressure of Mr. 
Garland’s hand, “that you answer me thi» question truly, 
before Ite, bit or drop. Is it too late?” 

“For completing the work you began so well last night?” 
returned the old gentleman. “No. Set your mind 'at rest 
upon that point. It is not, I assure you.” 

Comforted by this intelligence, the patient applied himself 
to his food with a keen appetite, though evidently not with 
a greater zest in the eating than his nurse appeared to have 
in seeing him eat. The manner of his meal was this :— Mr. 
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- Swiveller, holding the slice of toast or cup af tea in his left 
hand, and taking g bite or drink as the case might be, con- 
stantly kept, in his right, one palm of the Marchioness tight 
locked; arfl to shake, or even to Miss this imprisoned hand, 
he would stop every now and then, in the very act of swallow- 
ing, with perfect seriousness of intention, and the utmost 
gravity. As often as he put anything into his mouth, whether 
for eating or drinking, the face of the Marchioness lighted up 
beyond all description ; but whenever he fave her one or other 
of these tokens of recognition, her countenance became over- 
shadowed, and she began to sob. Now, whether she was 
in her laughing joy, or in her crying one, the Marchioness 
coufd not help turning to the visitors with an afppealing look, 
which seemed to say, “ You see this fellow—can I help this?” 
—and they being thus made, as it were, parties to the scene, 
as regularly answered by another look, “No. Certainly not.” 
This dump-show taking place during the whole time of the: 
invalid’s breakfast, and the invalid himself, pali and етасі- 
ated, performing no small part in the same, it may be fairly 
questioned whether at any meal, where no word, good or bad, 
was spoken from beginning to i, so much was expressed 
by gestures in themselves so sKght and unimportant. 

At length—and to say the truth before very long—Mr. 
Swiveller had despatched as much toast ané tea as ine that 
stage of hisgrecovery'i* was discreet to let him have. But the 
cares of the Marchioness did not stop heres fôr, disappearing 
for ап. inftant 4nd presently returning with a basin, of fair 
water, she laved his face and hands, brushed ius hair, and 
in short made him as spruce and smart as anybody under 
such círcumstances could be made; and all this in as brisk 
and businesslike a manner, as if he were a very little boy, 
and she^his grown-up nutse. To these various attentions, 
Mr. Swiveller submitted in a kind of grateful astonishment 
beyond the теасћ of language. When they were at last 
brought to an efid, and the Marchioness had withdrawn 
into а disant corner to take her own poor breakfast (cold 
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enough by that, time), he turned his face away for some few 
moments, and shook hands heartily with the air. : 
“Gentlemen,” said Dick, rousing himself from this pause, 
and turning round agaia, “you "1 excuse me. 3 Men -who 
have been brought so low as I have been, aré easily fatigued. 


I am fresh again now, and fit for talking. We're short of | 


chairs here, among other trifles, but if you'll do me the 
favour to sit upon the bed Y 

“What can we dofor you ?” said Mr. Garland kindly. 

* Tf you could make the Marchioness yonder, a Marchioness 
in real, sober earnest,” returned Dick, “I’d thank you to get 
it done off-hand. But as you can’t, and as the question is 
not what you*will do for me, but what you “will do for sóme- 
body else who has a better claim upon you, pray, Sir, let me 
know what you intend doing.” 

* It's chiefly on that account that we have come just now,” 
„said the single gentleman, “for you will have another visitor 
presently. We feared you would be anxious unless you knew 
from ourselves what steps we intended to take, and therefore 
came to you before we stirred in the matter.” 

“Gentlemen,” returned’ Dick, “I thank you. Anybody 
in the helpless state that yo see me in, is naturally anxious. 
Don’t let me interrupt you, Sir.” 

“Then, you eee, my good fellow,” said the single gentleman, 


“that while we have no doubt whateveyof the ruth of this , 


disclosure, whith has so providentially come to light—” 

“ Meaning hers?" said Dick, pointing towards the 
Marchioness. v», 

*— Meaning hers, of course. While we have no doubt of 
that, or that a proper use of it would procure the poor lad's 
immediate pardon and liberation, we have a great doubt 
whether it would, by itself, enable us to reach uilp, the 
chief agent in this villany. I should tell you that this 
doubt has been confirmed into something ,yery nearly 
approaching certainty by the best opinións we have been 
enabled, in this short space of time, to take upon the sub- 
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ject. You'll agree with us, that to give him even the most 


` distant chance. of escape, if we could help it, would be 


monstrous. You say with us, по doubt, if somebody must 
escape, let it be any one but he." 

“Ves,” returned Dick, certainly. That is if somebody 
muit—but upon my word, I'm unwilling that anybody 
should. Since laws were made for every degree, to curb 
vice in others as well as in me—and so forth you know— 
doesn’t it strike you in that light?” 

The single gentleman smiled as if the light in which Mr. 
Swiveller had put the question were not the clearest in the 
world, and proceeded to explaja that they contemplated pro- 
ceeding by stratagem in the first instance ; and*chat their design 
was to endeavour to extort a confession from the gentle Sarah. 

“When she finds how much we know, and how we know 
it,” he said, “and that she is clearly compromised already, we 
are not without strong hopes that we may be enabled through 
her meane to punish the other two effectually. If we could 
do that, she might go scot-free for aught I cated.” 

Dick received this project in anything but a gracious 
manner, representing with as much warmth as he was then 
capable of showing, that they would find the old buck 
(meaning Sarah) more difficult*to manage than Quilp himself 
—that for any tampering, terrifying, or cajolery, she was a very 
unpromising and unyielding subject—that site was of & kind 
of brass riot easily “Belted or moulded into shape—in short, 
that they were np match for her, and would be Signally defeated. 
But, it was in vain to urge them to adopt some other-eourse. 
The single gentleman has been described ae explaining their 
joint intentions, but it should have been written that they all 
spoke together; that if any one of them by chance held his 
peace foa moment, he stood gasping and panting for an 
opportunity to strike in® again: in a word, that they had 
reached that pitch of impatience and anxiety where men can 
neithér bé persuaded nor reasoned with; and that it would 
have been easier to turn the most impetuous wind that ever 
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blew, than to prevail on them to reconsider their determina- 
tion. So, after telling Mr. Swiveller how they had not lost 
sight of Kit's mother and the children; kow they had never 
once even lost sight of Kit himself, but had been ginremitting 
in their endeavours to procure a mitigation of his sentence; 
how they had been perfectly distracted between the strong 
proofs of his guilt, and their own fading hopes of his ' 
innocence; and how he, Richard Swiveller, might keep his 
mind at rest, for everything should be happily adjusted be- 
tween that time and night ;—after telling him all this, and 
adding a great many kind and cordial expressions, personal 
to himself, which it is unnecogsary to recite, Mr. Garland, the 
Notary, and thé single gentleman, took their leaves at a very 
critical time, or Richard Swiveller must assuredly have been 
driven into another fever, whereof the results might have been 
fatal. 

Mr, Abel remained behind, very often looking at his watch 
and at the room door, until Mr. Swiveller was reused from 
a short nap, Dy the setting-down on the landing-place outside, 
as from the shoulders of a porter, of some giant load, which 
seemed to shake the house, and made the little physic bottles 
on the mantel-shelf ring n. Directly this sound reached 
his ears, Mr. Abel started up, and hobbled to the door, and 

opened it; and behold! there stood a strong man, with a 
mighty. hampe which, being hauled into the room and 
presently unpacked, disgorged such tPbasures of tea, and 
coffee, and wine, and rusks, and oranges, «nd grapes, and 
fowls ready trussed for boiling, and calves-foot jelly, and 
arrow.root, ап варо, and other delicate restoratives, that 
the small.servant, who had never thought it possible that 
such things could be, except in shops, stood rooted to the 
spot in her one shoe, with her mouth and eyes wering in 
unison, and her power of speech quite gone. But not so Mr. 
Abel; or the strong man who emptied the pamper, big as it 
was, in a twinkling; and not so the nice qld lady, who ap- 
peared ‘so suddenly that she might have come out of the 
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‚ Һа рет too (it was quite large enough) and who, bustling* 


about on tiptoeland without noise—now here, ‘now there, now 
everywhere at onc&— began to fill out the jelly in teacups, 
and jo make chicken broth in smal] saucepans, and to peel 
oranges for the sick man amd to cut them up in little pieces, 
and to ply the small servant with glasses of wine and choice 
bits of everything until more substantial meat could be pre- 
pared for her refreshment. The whole of which appearances 
were so unexpected and bewildering, that,Mr. Swiveller, when 
he had taken two oranges and a little jelly, and had seen the 
strong man walk off with the empty basket, plainly leaving all 
that abundance for his use an@ benefit, was fain to lie down 
and «fall asleep again, from sheer inability to egtertain such 
wonders in his mind. 

Meanwhile the single gentleman, the Notary, and Mr. 
Garland, repaired to a certain coffee-house, and from that 
place indited and sent a letter to Miss Sally Brass, requesting 
her, in terns mysterious and brief, to faour an unknown 
friend who wished to consult her, with her company there, as 
speedily as possible. The communication performed its errand 
so well, that withifi ten minutes of f the messenger’s return and 
report of its delivery, Miss Brass herself was announced. 

“Pray, ma’am,” said the single gentleman, whom she found 
alone in the room, **take a chair.” in р 

Miss Brass sat herself down іп а very stiff and frigid state, 
and seemed*-as indeed she was—not a little asponished to find 
that the lodger а her mysterious correspondent were one and 
the same person. emm 

“You did not expect to see me?" said the sffigle gentleman. 

«T didn't think much about it,” returned the” befuty “І 
supposed it was business of some kind orother. If it's about 
the арагіж М5, of course yu ll give my brother regular notice, 
you know—or money. That's very easily settled. You теа 
responsible Es and in such a case lawful. money and lawful 
notice are pretty mach the same.” 

“1 аш obliged to you for your good opinion," retorted the 
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single gentleman, “апа quite concur in those sentiments. But. 


that is not the Subject on which I wish to spedk with you." . 
“Oh!” said Sally. “Then just state*the particulars, will 

you? I suppose it’s professional business?” 
“Why, it zs connected with the law, certainly.” 
“Very well,” returned Miss Brass. “ My brother and I are ix 


> 


the same. І can take any instructions, or give you any advice." ' 


* As there are other parties interested besides myself," said 
the single gentleman, rising and opening the door of an inner 
room, *we had better confer together. Miss Brass is here, 
gentlemen !” 

Mr. Garland and the Notasy walked in, looking very grave ; 
and drawing, up two chairs, one on eachyside of the single 
gentleman, formed a kind of fence round the gentle Sarah, and 
penned her into a corner. Нег brother Sampson under such 
circumstances would certainly have evinced some confusion 
or anxiety, but she—all composure—pulled out the tin box 
‘and calmly took à pinch of snuff. 2 

“ Miss Brass," said the Notary, taking the word at this crisis, 
* we professional people understand each other, and, when we 
choose, can say what we Low to say, in ver? few words. You 
advertised a runaway servan „the other day?” 

“ Well,” returned Miss Sally, with a sudden flush over- 
spreading her features, “what of that?” 

“She is found, таат,” said the Notary, pulling out his 
pocket-handkerchief with a flourish. "She is found.” 

“Who found Hèr?” demanded Sarah hasti]y. — . 

“ Welid, ma'am—we three. Only last night, or you would 
have heard from us before.” 

* And now I žave heard from you,” said Miss Brass, folding 
her arms resolutely, as though she were about to deny some- 
thing to the death, “what have you got to say Something 
you have got into your heads about her, of course. Prove it, 
will you—that's all. Prove it. You have fpund her, you say. 
I can tell you (if you don't know it) that you have found the 
most artful, lying, pilfering, and devilish little minx that was 


) 
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„ever born.—Haye you got her here?" she added, looking 
‹ 


sharply round. 

“No, she is not' here at present," returned the Notary. 
*But.she iso quite safe.” m 

“Ha!” cried Sally, twitching a pinch of snuff out of her box, 
as spitefully as if she were in the very act of wrenching off the 


‘small servants nose; “she shall be safe enough from this time, 


I warrant you.” 

* hope so,” replied the Notary.—‘ Did,it occur to you for 
the first time when you found she had run away, that there 
were two keys to your kitchen door?” 

Miss Sally took another pinchgand putting her head on one 
side, looked at het questioner with a curious іза of spasm 
about her mouth, but with a cunning aspect of immense 
expression. 

* Two keys,” repeated the Notary ; “one of which gave her 
the opportunities of roaming through the house at nights when 
you supposed her fast locked up, and of “overhearing con- ' 
fidential consultations—among others, that particular con- 
ference to be deseribed to-day before a justice, which you will 
have an opportunity of hearing b4- relate; that conference 
which you and Mr. Brass held together on the night before 
that most unfortunate and innocent young man was accused 
of robbery, by a horrible device of which I will only say that it 
may be characterised. by the epithets you have applied to this 
wretched little witness, and by a few stronger opes besides." 

Sally, took another pinch. Although her ‘face was wonder- 
fully composed, it was apparent that she was whey ‘taken 
by surprise, and that what she had expected to be taxed 
with, in connexion with her small servant, was something 
very different from this. 

“Com соте, Miss Brass,” said the Notary, “you have 
great command of feature, but you feel, I see, that by a 
chance.which never entered your imagination, this base design 
is revealed, and two of its plotters must be brought to justice. 
Now, you know the pains and penalties you are liable to, 
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and so I need not dilate upon them, but 1 have a proposal 
to make to you. You have the honour cf being sister to 
one of the greatest scoundrels unhung ; and, if I may venture 
to say so to a lady, you are in every respect "quite worthy 
of him. But, connected with You two is a third party, a 
villain of the name of Quilp, the prime mover of the whole 
diabolical device, who I believe to be worse than either. 
For his sake, Miss Brass, do us the favour to reveal the whole 
history of this айәіг. Let me remind you that your doing 
so at our instance will place you in a safe and comfortable 
position—your present one is not desirable—and cannot in- 
jure your brother, for agaist him and you we have quite 
sufficient exidence (as you hear) alread. I will not say 
to you that we suggest this course in mercy (for, to tell 
you the truth, we do not entertain any regard for you), but 
it is a necessity to which we are reduced, and I recommend 
it to you as a matter of the very best policy. Time,” said , 


` Mr. Witherden,'pulling out his watch, “in a business like 


this, is exceedingly precious. Favour us with your decision 
as speedily as possible, ma’am.” 9 

With a smile upon hes, face, and looking at each of the 
three by turns, Miss Brass took two or three more pinches of 
snuff, and having by this time very little left, travelled round 
and round the box with her forefinger and thumb, scraping 
up Another. Having disposed of this likewise and put ће, 
box carefully іп her pocket, she said,— 

“I am to accépt or reject at once, am |?” 

“esse said Mr. Witherden, 

The charming creature was opening her lips to speak in 
reply, when the door was hastily opened too, and the head 
of Sampson Brass was thrust into the room. 

* Excuse me,” said that gentlergan hastily. «Wait a bit 1” 

So saying, and quite indifferent to the astonishment his 
presence occasioned, he crept in, shut the доор, kissed his 
greasy glove as servilely as if it were the dust, and made 
a most abject bow. 


- 


- 
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“Sarah,” saidy Brass, “hold your tongue if you please, 
"and, let me $ Gentlemen, if I could express the pleasure 
it gives me to set three such men in a happy unity of feeling 
and concord, of sentiment, I think you would hardly believe 
me. But though I am unforgunate—nay, gentlemen, criminal, 
if we’ are to use harsh: expressions in a company like this 
581 I have my feelings like other men. I have heard 
of a poet, who remarked that feelings were the common lot 
of all. If he could have been a pig, gentlemen, and have 
uttered that sentiment, he would still have been immortal.” 

“If you're not an idiot,” said Miss Brass harshly, “hold 
your peace.” e 

“Sarah, my dear" returned her brother, “thank you. But 
I know what I am about, my love, and will take the liberty 
of expressing myself accordingly. Mr. Witherden, Sir, your 
handkerchief is hanging out of your pocket—would you allow 
meto—" . , 

As Mr. Brass advanced to remedy this acokdent, the Notary * 
shrank from him with an air of great disgust. Brass, who 
over and above „his usual prepossessing qualities, had a 
scratched face, ao green shade over one eye, and a hat 
grievously crushed, stopped об and looked round with 
a pitiful smile. е 

“He shuns me,” said Sampson, “even when I would, as 
I may say, heap coals of fire upon his head® Well! Ah! 

» But I am aefalling fióûse, and the rats (if I may be allowed 
the expression in reference to a gentleman “hat I respect 
and love pu everything) fly from me! Gentlemen— 
regarding your conversation just now, I happened to see 
my.sister on her way here, and, wondering where she could 
be going to, and being—may I venture to say ?— naturally 
of а suspicieus turn, fotlowed her. Since then, I have been 
listening." z | 

“Tf you're not mad," interposed Miss Sally, “stop there, 
and say no enore. 

* Sarah, my dear.” rejoined Brass with undiminished polite- 
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Witherden, Sir, as we have the honour tq be members of 
the same profession—to say nothing of that other gentleman 
having been my lodger, and having partaken, asjone may say, 
of the hospitality of my roof—D think you might have given 
me the refusal of this offer in the first instance. I do indeed. 
Now, my dear Sir,” cried Brass, seeing that the Notary was 
about to interrupt him, “‘suffer me to speak, I beg.” 

Mr. Witherden was silent, and Brass went on. 

“Tf you will do me the favour,” he said, holding up the 
green shade, and revealing an eye most horribly discoloured, 
**to look at this, you will naturally inquire in your own minds 
how did Igetit. If you look from that, jo my face, yeu will 
wonder what could have been the cause of all these scratches. 
And if from them to my hat, how it came into the state in 
which you see it. Gentlemen," said Brass, striking the hat 
fiercely with his clenched hand, *to all these pons I 
answer—Quilp !” 

The three gentlemen looked at each other, but sid nothing. 

“I say,” pursued Brass, glancing aside at his sister, as 
though he were talking for her information, and speaking 
with а snarling malignity, in violent contrast to his usual 
smoothness, “that I answer to all these questions, —Quilp 
—Quilp, who deludes me into his infernal den, and takes a 
delight in loóRing on and chuckling while I scorch, and burn, 

' and bruise, and maim myself — Quilp, who never once, no 
never once, in all our communications together, has treated 
me 3*berwise than as a dog—Quilp, whom I have always 
hated with my: whole heart, but never so much as lately. He 
gives m2 the cold shoulder on this very matter as if he had 
had nothing to do with it, instead of being the first to propose 
it I can’t trust him. In one of his howling, f&ving, blazing 
humours, I believe he'd let it out if it was murder, and never 
think of himself so long as he could terrify me. Now,” said 
Brass, picking up his hat again, replacing. the skade over his 
eye, and actually crouching down, in the excess of his servility, 


ness, “I thank you kindly, but will 1 proceed. Mr, 
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* what does jus lead me to?—what should you say it 


` led me to, рей етеп? — could you guess &t all near the 


mark?” • 
Nobody spoke. Brass stood smirking for a little while as if 
he had propounded some choice conundrum ; and then said: 
“To be short with you, then, it leads me to this. If the 


< truth has come out, as it plainly has in a manner that there's 


no standing up against—and a very sublime and grand thing 
is Truth, gentlemen, in its way, though like other sublime and 
grand things, such as thunder-storms and that, we 're not always 
over and above glad to see it—I had better turn upon this 
man than let this man turn upgn me. It’s clear to me that 
I am done for. „Therefore, if anybody is fo,split, I had 
better be the person and have the advantage of it. Sarah, 
my dear, comparatively speaking you're safe. I relate these 
circumstances for my own profit." 

With that, Mr. Brass, in a great hurry, revealed the whole 
story; beafng as heavily as possible on his àmiable employer, 
and making himself out to be rather a saintlike and holy 
character, though,subject—he acknowledged—to human weak- 
nesses He concluded thus: 

* Now, gentlemen, I am not à man who does things by 
halves. Being in for a penny, Í am ready, as the saying is, 
to be in fora pound, You must do with me what you please, 
and take me where you please. If you wish fo have this in 


“ writing, wel reduce ft into manuscript immediately. You 


will be tender wifh me, I am sure. Iam qfiite confident you 
will bé tender with me. You are men of honour, aff have 
feeling hearts. I yielded from necessity to &üilp, for though 
necessity has no law, she has her lawyers. I уіећі to you 
from necessity too; from policy besides; and because of 
feelings that have bech a pretty long time working within 
me. Punish Quilp, gentlemen. Weigh heavily upon him. 
Grind him down, Tread him under foot. He has done as 
much by п, for many and many a day." 

Having now arrived at the conclusion of his discourse, 
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again, and smjled as only parasites and co ards can. . 

“And this,” said Miss Brass, raising her ead, with which 
she had hitherto sat resting on her hands, and surveying him 
from head to foot witha bitter sneer, “this is my brother, -is 
it! This is my brother, that I have worked and toiled for, 
and believed to have had something of the man in him!” 

*Sarah, my dear," returned Sampson, rubbing his hands 
feebly; '*you disturb our friends. Besides you — you're 
disappointed, Sarah, and, not knowing what you say, expose 
yourself." 

“Yes, you pitiful dastard,” retorted the lovely damsel, 1 
understand yol. You feared that I shold be beforehand 
with you. But do you think that Z would have been enticed 
to say a word! I'd have scorned it, if they had tried and 
tempted me for twenty years." 

* He hel" simpered Brass, who in his deep debasement 

really seemed toehave changed sexes with his sister, and to 

have made over to her any spark of manliness he might have 
possessed. “You think so, Sarah, you think so perhaps; but 
you would have acted quite different, my good fellow. You 
will not have forgotten tiat it was a maxim with Foxey— 
our revered father, gentlem@n—‘ Always suspect everybody.’ 
That’s the maxim to go through life with! If you were 
not actually About to purchase your own safety when I 
showed myself, I suspect you'd have done it by this time. ' 
And therefore’ Буе done it myself, апау spared yow the 
trouble.as well as the shame. The shame, gentlemen,” 
added. Brass, towing himself to be slightly overcome, Sir 
there is any, is mine. It’s better that a female should be 
spared it,” 

With deference to the better орййоп of Mi Brass, and 
more particularly to the authority of his Great Ancestor, it 
may be doubted with humility whether the plevating principle 
laid down by the latter gentleman, and gcted apon by his 
descendant, is always a prudent one, or attended in practice 


р Sampson checked the current of his wrath, iis his glove 
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* . with the desire results. 'This is beyond question a bold 
and presumptu doubt, inasmuch as many distinguished 
фое called пел of the world, long-headed customers, 
knowing dags, shrewd fellows, capital hands at business, 
“and the like, have made, ard do daily make, this axiom their 
polar star and compass. Still the doubt may be gently 
insinuated. And in illustration it may be observed, that if 
Mr. Brass, not being over-suspicious, had, without prying 
and listening, left his sister to manage the £onference on their 
joint behalf, or prying and listening had not been in such 
a mighty hurry to anticipate her (which he would not have 
been, but for his distrust and jealousy), he would probably 
have*found himsel& much better off in the end. , Thus it will 
always happen that these men of the world, who go through 
it in armour, defend themselves from quite as much good 
as evil; to say nothing of the inconvenience and absurdity 
of mounting guard with a microscope at all times, and of 
wearing а at of mail on the most innocént occasions. 

The three gentlemen spoke together apart for a few 
moments, At thg end of their consultation, which was very 
brief, the Notary* pointed to th¢.writing-materials on the 
table, and informed Mr. Brass that if he wished to make any 
statement in writing, he had the*opportunity of doing so, At 

J the same time he felt bound to tell him that they would 

, require his "attendance presently before a fastice off the 
Peace, and*that in what he did or said, he was guided 
entirely by his dwn discretion. 2 

* Gentlemen," said Brass, drawing off his gloves, and trawl- 
ing in spirit upon the ground before them, f will justify the 
tenderness with which I know I shall be treated; and as, 
without tenderness, I. should, now that this discovery has 
been made; stand in the worst position of the three, you may 
depend upon it I will make a clean breast. Mr. Witherden, 
Sir, a kind of faimtness is upon my spirits—if you would do 
me the favour to ring the bell and order up a glass of something 
warm and spicy, I shall, notwithstanding what has passed, have 
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a melancholy pleasure in drinking your goog health. I had. 


hoped,” said Erass, looking round with а тайга] smile, “to 
have seen you three gentlemen one day dr another with your 


legs under the mahogany in my humble parlour ia the Marks. i 


But hopes are fleeting. Dear me!” 

Mr. Brass found himself so exceedingly affected at this 
point that he could say or do nothing more until some 
refreshment arrived. Having partaken of it, pretty freely for 
one in his agitated state, he sat down to write. 

The lovely Sarah, now with her arms folded, and now with 
her hands clasped behind her, paced the room with manly 
strides while her brother was thus employed, and sometimes 
stopped to pull out her snuff-box and dite the lid. * She 
continued to pace up and down until she was quite tired, 
and then fell asleep on a chair near the door. 

It has been since supposed with some reason that this 
slumber was a sham or feint, as she contrived to slip away 
unobserved in thé dusk of the afternoon. Whether this was 
an intentional and waking departure, or a somnambulistic 
leave-taking and walking in her sleep, mayoremain a subject 
of contention; but on ong point (and indéed the main one) 
all parties are agreed. In whatever state she walked away, 
she certainly did not walk back again, 

Mention having been made of the dusk of the afternoon, 


it will be inferred that Mr. Brass’s tasks occupied some time , 


in the completion. It was not finished until evening ; but 
being done at last, that worthy person and the three friends 
adjouined in a hackney-coach to the private office of a Justice, 
who, giving Mr. Brass a warm reception and detaining him in 
a secure place that he might insure to himself the pleasure of 
seeing him on the morrow, dismissed the others with the 
cheering assurance that a warrant gould not fail to be granted 
next day for the apprehension of Mr. Quilp, and that a proper 
application and statement of all the cireumstances. to the 
Secretary of State (who was fortunately in town), would no 
doubt procure Kit’s free pardon and liberation without delay. 
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And now in it seemed that Quilp's malignant career 
was drawing tof a close, and that retributio, which often 
travels slowly —especially when heaviest, had tracked his 
footsteps with a sure and certain soent and was gaining on 

` Aim fast. Unmindful of® her stealthy tread, her victim 
holds his course in fancied triumph. Still at his heels she 
"comes, and once afoot, is never turned aside. 

Their business ended, the three gentlemen hastened back 
to the lodgings of Mr. Swiveller, whom they found progress- 
ing so favourably in his recovery as to have been able to 
sit up for half-an-hour, and to have conversed with cheerful- 
ness. Mrs. Garland had goné home some (ime since, but 
Mr. ‘Abel was sti sitting with him. After telfing him all 
they had done, the two Mr. Garlands and the single gentle- 
man, as if by some previous understanding, took their 
leaves for the night, leaving the invalid alone with the 
Notary and the small servant. * 

“As you*are so much better,” said Mr. Witherden, sitting 
down at the bedside, *I may venture to communicate to 
you a piece of news which has come to me professionally.” 

The idea of any professional intetiigence from a gentleman 
connected with legal matters appeared to afford Richard any- 
thing but a pleasing anticipation. Perhaps he connected it 
in his own mind with one or two outstandinge accounts, in 

„ reference to which he had already received divers threatening 
letters, His'cougtenance fell as he replied, „ 

“Certainly, Sit I hope it's not anything of a very dis- 
agreeable nature, though?” ae 

“If I thought it so, I should choose some better time for 
communicating it,” replied the Notary. “Let me tell you, 
first, that my friends.who have been here to-day, know 
nothing of it, and that their kindness to you has been 
quite spontaneous, and with no hope of return. It may 
do a thoughtless, careless man good to know that.” 

Dick thanked Һи, and said he hoped it would. 

“I have been making some inquiries about you,” said Mr. 
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Witherden, “little thinking that I should find you under, 
such circumstances as those which have brolght us together. 
You are the nephew of Rebecca Swiyellet, spinster, deceased, 
of Cheselbourne in Dorsetshire.” 6 

“Deceased!” cried Dick. > . 

* Deceased. If you had been another sort of nephew, you 
would have come into possession (so says the will, and I see 
no reason to doubt it) of five-and-twenty thousand pounds. 
As it is, you have fallen into an annuity of one hundred and 
fifty pounds a year; but I think I may congratulate you even 
upon that." 

“Sir,” said Dick, sobbing end laughing together, “you may, 
For, please God, we?ll make a scholar of the poor Marchioness 
yet! And she shall walk in silk attire, and siller have to spare, 
or may I never rise from this bed again !" 


te 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTY-SEVENTH 
* 


NCONSCIOUS of the proceedings faithfully narrated in 
: the last chapter, and little dreaming of the mine which 
had been sprung beneath him (for, to the end that he should 
have no warning of the business afoot, the profoundest secrecy 
was observed in the whole transaction), Mr. Quilp remained 
shut up in his hermitage, undisturbed by any suspicion, and 
extremely well satisfied with the result of his machinations. 
Being engaged ingthe adjustment of some * agcounts—an 
occupation to which the silence and solitude of his retreat 
were very favourable—he had not strayed from his den for 
two whole days. The third day of his devotion to this 
pursuit found him still hard at work, and little disposed to 
stir abroad. € з > 
It was the day next after Mr. Brass's confession, and conse- 
sequently that whigh threatened the restriction of Mr. Quilp's 
liberty, and the aBrupt communication to him of some very 
unpleasant and unwelcome facts. Having no intuitive per- 
ception of the cloud which lowered upon his house, the 
dwarf was in his ordinary state of cheerfulness; and, when 
he found he was becoming too much RET, by business 
' with a due Meg to his health and spirits, he varied its 
monotonous routihe with a little screeching; cr howling, or 
some other innocent relaxation of that nature. à 
He was attended, as usual, by Tom Scott, Wiio sat crouching 
over the fire after the manner of a toad, and from time to time, 
when his master's back was turned, imitated his grimaces with 
a fearful exa&fhess. The figurehead had not yet disappeared, 
but remained in its old place. The face, horribly seared by 
the frequent application of the red-hot poker, and further 
ornamented бу thednsertion in the tip of the nose of a ten- 
penny nail, yet smiled blandly in its less lacerated parts, 
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to the commission of new outrages and іпѕ 105. k 

The day, in the highest and brightest quarærs of the town, 
was damp, dark, cold, and gloomy. In that low,and marshy 
spot, the fog filled every nook and corner with a thick dense 
cloud. Every object was obscure at one or two yards’ distance. 
The warning lights and fires upon the river were powerless 
beneath this pall, and, but for a raw and piercing chillness 
in the air, and now and then the cry of some bewildered 
boatman as he rested on his oars and tried to make out 
where he was, the river itself might haye been miles away. 

The mist, though sluggish, and slow to move, was of a 
keenly searching kind. No muffling up jn furs and broad- 
cloth kept it out. It seemed to penetrate into the very bones 
of the shrinking wayfarers, and to rack them with cold and 
pains. Everything was wet, and clammy to the touch. The 
warm blaze alone defied it, and leaped and sparkled merrily. 
It was a day to be at home, crowding about the fire, telling 
stories of travellers who had lost their way in such weather 
on heaths and moors; and to love a warm, hearth more than 
ever. x » 

The dwarfs humour, as we know, was to have а fireside to 
himself; and when he was disposed to be convivial, to enjoy 
himself alone. By no means insensible to the comfort of 
being within doors, he ordered Tom, Scott to pile the little 
stove with coals, and, dismissing his work for that day, de- 
termined to Bê jovial. 1 f 

To this end, he lighted up fresh candles and heapéd more 
fuel on the firc;*and having dined off a beef-steak, which he 
cooked himself in somewhat of a savage and canniballike 
manner, brewed a great bowl of hot punch, lighted his pipe, 
and sat down to spend the evening. m 

At this moment, a low knocking at the cabin door arrested 
his attention. When it had been twice orgthrice repeated, he 
softly opened the little window, and thrusting Ais head out, 
demanded who was there. 


and seemed, like a sturdy martyr, to qu tormentor . 
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* Only me, dn; replied a woman's voice. 

“Only you! cried the dwarf, stretching hig neck to obtain 
a better view of his visitor. “And what brings you here, you 
jade? How dare you approach the ogre's castle, eh?” 

-'"Í havé come with same news,” rejoined his spouse. 
‘Don’t be angry with me.” 

“Is it good news, pleasant news, news to make a man skip 
and snap his fingers?” said the dwarf. “Is the dear old lady 
dead?” 4 

* I don't know what news it is, or whether it's good or bad,” 
rejoined his wife. 

“Then she’s alive,” said Quyilp, “and there's nothing the 
matter with her. „Со home again, you bird “of „evil note, go 
home!” 

“I have brought a letter,” cried the meek little woman. 

“Toss it in at the window here, and go your ways,” said 
Quilp, interrupting her, “or I'll come out and scratch 
you.” € < t 

* No, but please, Quilp—do hear me speak,” urged his sub- 
missive wife, in tears. “Please do! Ud 

“Speak then,” growled the dwarf, with a malicious grin. 
“Be quick and short about it. Speak, will you?” 

“It was left at our house thi§ afternoon,” said Mrs. Quilp, 
trembling, “Ъу a boy who said he didn't know from whom it 
came, but that it was given to him to leave, and that he was 
told to say oo be brought on to you directly, for it was of 
the very greatest consequence.—But please, "е added, as her 
husbarid stretched out his hand for it, “please let me in. You 
don't know how wet and cold I am, or how &йапу times I have 
lost my way in coming here through this thick fog. Let me 
dry myself at the fire for five minutes. I'll go away directly 
you tell me ©, Quilp. © Upon my word I will." 

Her amiable husband hesitated for a few moments; but 
bethinking himself that the letter might require some answer, 
of which slfe could be the bearer, closed the window, opened 
the door, and bade her enter. Mrs. Quilp obeyed right 
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8 willingly, and, kneeling down before the fiig to warm her 
hands, delivered into his a little packet. Р 

“I’m glad you're wet,” said Quilp, snatching it, and squint- 
ing at her. “I’m glad,you're cold. I'm glad you've lost 
your way. I’m glad your eyes аге red with crying. It 
does my heart good to see your little nose so pinched and, 
frosty.” r. 

“O Quilp!" sobbed his wife. “How cruel it is of you !” 

* Did she think I was dead !” said Quilp, wrinkling his face 
into a most extraordinary series of grimaces. “Did she think 
she was going to have all the money, and to marry somebody 
she liked! Hahaha! Did ghe?" 

These taupts"élicited no reply from the poor little woman, ` 
who remained on her knees, warming her hands, and sobbing, 
to Mr. Quilp’s great delight. But as he was contemplating 
her, and chuckling excessively, he happened to observe that 
Tom Scott was delighted too; wherefore, that he might have 
no presumptuous^partner in his glee, the dwatf instantly 
collared him, dragged him to the door, and after a short 
scufile, kicked him into the yard. In returp for this mark of 
attention, Tom immediately walked upon his hands to the 
window, and—if the expression be allowable—looked in with 
his shoes: besides rattling his feet upon the glass like a 
Banshee upside down. As a matter of course, Mr. Quilp lost 
no tithe in resorting to the infallible Roker, with*which, after — 
some dodging and lying in ambush, he paid eis Young friend 
опе or two such unequivocal compliments that he vanished 
precipitately, and left him in quiet possession of the field. 

“So! That Ме job being disposed of,” said the dwarf, 
coolly, “Т?П read my letter. Humph!” he muttered, looking 
at the direction. “I ought to know this writing. Beautiful 
Sally !? = 

Opening it, he read, in a fair, round, legal hand, as 
follows : ы 

“Sammy has been practised upon, anal has broken con- 
fidence. It has all come out. You had better not be in 
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- the way, for dues are going to call upon you. They 


have been very Huiet as yet, because they mean to surprise 
you. Don'tlosétinte. I didn’t. I am not to be found any- 
where, If F was you, I wouldn't by either. S. B., late of 
B: М.” . * 

- To describe the changes that passed over Quilp's face as 
‘he read this letter halfa-dozen times, would require some 
new language; such, for power of expression, as was never 
written, read, or spoken. For a long time he did not utter 
one word; but after a considerable interval, during which 
Mrs. Quilp was almost paralysed with the alarm his looks 
engendered, he contrived to gasp out, 

«а Tf I had hig here. If I only had him here” 

«О Quilp!” said his wife, *what's the matter? Who 
are you angry with?” 

“LI should drown him," said the dwarf, not heeding 
her. “Too easy a death, too short, too quick—but the 
river runs flose at hand. Oh! if I had'him here! Just’ 
to take him to the brink, coaxingly and pleasantly,—holding 
him by the buttpn-hole—joking with him, — and, with a 
sudden push, to fend him splashing down! Drowning men 
come to the surface three times, they say. Ah! To see 
him those three times, and mock him as his face came 
bobbing up,—oh, what a rich treat that would, be!” 

*"Quilp! stammered his wife, venturing at the Same 
time to tofichyhim on the shoulder: “what has gone 
wrong?" • e “УА 

She “жаз so terrified by the relish with which he pictured 
this pleasure to himself, that she could scaféély make herself 
intelligible. 1 a 

“Such a bloodless сиг!” said Quilp, rubbing his hands 
very slowly, “and pressing them tight together. “I thought 
his cowardice and servility were the best guarantee for his 
keeping silence; «O Brass, Brass—my dear, good, affection- 
ate, faithful’ compéimentary, charming friend —if I only had 
you here!” 
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His wife, who had retreated lest she shoul seem to listen . 
to these mutterings, ventured to approach him again, and was 
about to speak, when he hurried to the доойапа called Tom 
Scott, who, remembering his late gentle admonitjon, deemed 
it prudent to appear immediately. * К - 

“There!” said the dwarf, pulling him іп. “Take her 
home. Dont come here to-morrow, for this place will 
be shut up. Come back no more till you hear from me 
or see me. Do you mind?” 

Tom nodded sulkily, and beckoned Mrs. Quilp to lead 
the way. $ 

“As for you,” said the dwarf, addressing himself to her, 
“ask no questions about me, make no Search for me, say 
nothing concerning me. I shall not be dead, Mistress, 
and that ll comfort you. He'll take care of you.” 

“But, Quilp? What is the matter? Where are you going ? 
Do say something more." 

^ Ill say that,”*aid the dwarf, seizing her by the arm, “and 
do that too, which undone and unsaid would be best for you 
unless you go directly." ^ 

“Has anything happened?" cried his wife. “Oh! Do 
tell me that.” 

“Yes,” snarled the dwar? “No. What matter which? 
I have told you what to do. Woe betide you if you fail 
to dà it, or disobey me by a hair's breadth. Will you go!” 

"I am going, I'll go directly; but,” faltered his wife, ' 
“answer me ont-question first. Has this letter any, connexion 
with dear little Nell? I must ask you that—I must indeed, 
Quilp. You cast think what days and nights of sorrow 
I have had through having once deceived that child. I 
don't know what harm I may have brought about, but, great 
or little, I did it for you, Quilp. My conscience misgave 
me when I did it. Do answer me this question, if you 
please." о · ; 

The exasperated dwarf returned no apswer,®but turned 
round and caught up his usual weapon with such vehemence, 
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that Tom set dragged his charge away by main force, 
and as swiftly as he could, It was well,he did so, for 
Quilp, who wa(; nearly mad with rage, pursued them to the 
neighbourigg lane, and might have prolonged the chase but 
for the dense mist which obscured ‘them from his view, and 


__аррбёагей to thicken every moment. a 


“It will be a good night for travelling anonymously,” he 
said, as he returned slowly, being pretty well breathed with 
his run. “Stay. We may look better here, This is too 
hospitable and free.” 

By a great exertion of strength, he closed the two old 
gates which were deeply sunken in the mud, and barred 
them with a heavy beam. That done, he shook his matted 
hair from about his eyes, and tried them. — Strong and 
fast. 

“The fence between this wharf and the next is easily 
climbed," said the dwarf, when he had taken these precautions. 
“There’s a back lane too from there. ‘That shall be my 
way out. A man need ‘know his road well, to find it in 
this lovely place to-night. I need fear no unwelcome visitors 
while this lasts, ' think.” 

Almost reduced to the necessity of groping his way with 
his hands (it had grown so d&rk and the fog had so much 
increased), he returned to his lair; and, after musing for 
some timer over the fire, busied himself in pfeparatiofis for 
a speedy ا‎ 

While he wa’ collecting a few necessar&$ and cramming 
them into his pockets, he never once ceased communing with 
himself in a low voice, or unclenched his $ssth, which he had 
ground together on finishing Miss Brass's note, 

“О Sampson!” he muttered, “good, worthy creature— 
if I could but hug fou! If I could only fold you in my 
arms, and squeeze your ‘ribs, as I cou/d squeeze them if I 
once had you tight, what a meeting there would be between 
us! If we ever do cross each other again, Sampson, we'll 
have a greeting not easily to be forgotten, trust me. This 
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` time, Sampson, this moment when all had M on so well, 
was so nicely chosen! It was so thoughtful of you, so 
penitent, so good. Oh, if we were face to fade in this room 
again, my white-livered man of law, how well contented one 
of us would be!" К ) 

There he stopped; and raising the bowl of punch to his 
lips, drank a long deep draught, as if it were fair water and 
cooling to his parched mouth. Setting it down abruptly, and 
resuming his preparations, he went on with his soliloquy. 

“Therte’s Sally,” he said, with flashing eyes; “the woman 
has spirit, determination, purpose—was she asleep, or petri- 
fied? She could have stabbed him—poisoned him safely. 
She might haye seen this coming on. Why does she give me 
notice when it’s too late? When he sat there,—yonder there, 
over there,—with his white face, and red head, and sickly 
smile, why didn’t I know what was passing in his heart? It 
should have stopped beating that night, if I had been in his 
Secret; or there are no drugs to lull a man toesleep, and 
no fire to burn him!” y , 

Another draught from the bowl; and, cowering over the 
fire with a ferocious aspect, he muttered t9 himself again. 

“And this, like every other trouble and anxiety I have 
had of late times, springs front'that old dotard and his darling 
child—two wretched feeble wanderers! I'll be their evil 
genius yet. And you, sweet Kit, honest Kit, virtuous, inno- 
cent Kit, look to yourself. Where I hate, I bite. I hate you, 
my darling fellow, with good cause, and proud as you’ are 
to-night, I'll have my turn.—What’s that!” 1 

A knocking at-&e gate he had closed. А loud and violent 
knocking. Then a pause; as if those who knocked had 
stopped to listen, Then the noise again, more clamorous 
and importunate than before. = 

“So soon!" said the dwarf. “ Ad so eager! I am afraid 
I shall disappoint you. It’s well I’m quiteyprepared. , Sally, 
I thank you !” ^ D 

As he spoke, he extinguished the candle. In his impetuous 
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attempts to вице the brightness of the fire, he overset the ‘ 
stove, which came tumbling forward, and fell with a crash upon 
the burning enfoers it had shot forth in its descent, leaving 
the poom im pitchy darkness. Thg noise at the gate still 
$. continuing, he felt his way to the door, and stepped into the 
open air. 4 

At that moment the knocking ceased. It was about eight 
o'clock; but the dead of the darkest night would have been 
as noon-day, in comparison with the thigk cloud which then 
rested upon the earth, and shrouded everything from view. 
He darted forward for a few paces, as if into the mouth of 
some dim, yawning cavern; ghen, thinking he had gone 
wrong, changed the direction of his steps; Then stood still, 
not knowing where to turn. 

“If they would knock again," said Quilp, trying to peer 
into the gloom by which he was surrounded, “the sound 
might guide me. Come. Batter the gate once more!" 

He stoo@ listening intently, but the nois was not renewed.’ 
Nothing was to be heard in that deserted place, but at 
intervals the disant barking of dogs. The sound was far 
away—now in offe quarter, now answered in another—nor 
was it any guide, for it often came from shipboard, as he 
knew. 

“If I could find a wall or fence,” said the dwarf, stretching 

‚ Out his arnfs, and walling slowly on, ex should know Which 
way to ште А good, black, devil's night this, to have my 
dear friend here! If I had but that wf, it might, for 
anythihg I cared, never be day again. "i 

As the word passed his lips, he staged and fell; and 
next moment was fighting with the cold dark water | 

For all its bubbling up and rushing in his ears, he could 
hear the knofking at the gate again—could hear a shout | that 

— — followed it—could recognise the voice. For all his strugg!ini 
and plashing, he» could understand that they had los their 
way, and Mad waadered back to the point from which they 
started; that they were all but looking on while he was 
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' drowned; that they were close at hand, but could not make 
an effort to save him; that he himself had shut and barred 
them out. He answered the shout—with ‘a yéll which seemed 
to make the hundred fires that danced before his byes tremble 
and flicker as if a gust of wind Lad stirred them. It was of 
no avail The strong tide filled his throat, and bore him on, 
upon its rapid current. 


eyes that showed him some black object he was drifting close 
upon. The hull of a ship! He could touch its smooth and 
slippery surface with his hard. One loud cry now — but 
the resistless water bore him down before» he could give it 
utterance, and, driving him under it, carried away a corpse. 

It toyed and sported with its ghastly ffeight, now bruising 
it against the slimy piles, now hiding it in mud or long 
rank grass, now dragging it heavily over rough stones and 
gravel, now feigning to yield it to its own element, and in 
the same action luring it away, until, tired of the ugly play- 
thing, it flung it on a swamp—a dismal place where pirates 
had swung in chains, through many a wintry night—and left 
it there to bleach. 3 

And there it lay, alone. The Sky was red with flame, 
and the water that bore it there had been tinged with the 
sullen light as it flowed along. Тһе place the deserted 
carcase had left so recently, a living man, ws now а blazing 
ruin. There was something of the glare upon its face, The 
hair, stirred by the damp breeze, played in a kind of mockery 
of death—such #*mockery as the dead man himself would 
have revelled in when alive—about its head, and it$ dress 
fluttered idly in the night wind. 3 
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& tÉOSS 
с CHAPTER THE SIXTY-EIGHTH 


: N^ rooms, bright fires, cheerful faces, the music 

of glad voices, words of love and welcome, warm hearts, 
and tears of happiness—what a change is this! But it is to 
such delights that Kit is hastening. Thby are awaiting him, 
he knows. He fears he will die of joy before he gets among 
them. 

They have prepared him for this, all daye He is not to 
be Carried off tomorrow with the rest, they fll him first, 
By degrees they let him know that doubts have arisen, that 
inquiries are to be made, and perhaps he may be pardoned 
after all. At last, the evening being come, they bring him 
to a room where some gentlemen are assembled. Foremost* 
among them is his good „old master, who comes and takes 
him by the hand. He hears that his innocence is established, 
and that he is pgrdoned. He cannot see the speaker, but 
he turns towards the voice, and in trying to answer, falls 
down insensible. 6 

They recover him again, and tell him he must be composed, 
and bear this like a man. Somebody says h@ must think 
of his poor mother. * If is because he does think of her вә 
much, that the*happy news has overpoweszd him. They 
crowd ,about him, and tell him that the truth has gone 
abroad, and that all the town and country ting with sympathy 
for his misfortunes. He has no ears for this. His thoughts 
as yet have no wider range than home. Does she know it? 
what did she,say? who told her? He can speak of nothing 
else. e Ч 
They make him drink а httle wine, and talk kindly to 
him fora while, fintil he is more collected, and can listen, 
and thank them. *He is free to go. Mr. Garland thinks, 
if he feels better, it is time they went away. The gentlemen 
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cluster round him, and shake hands with him. He feels Dr 
very grateful to them for the interest they have in him, and 
for the kind promises they make; but tlie power of speech 
is gone again, and he has much ado to keep his feet, even 
though leaning on his master's azm. . ‹ 

As they pass through the dismal passages, some officers 
of the jail who are in waiting there, congratulate him in’ 
their rough way on his release, The newsmonger is of the 
number, but his manner is not quite hearty—there is some- 
thing of surliness in his compliments. He looks upon Kit 
as an intruder, as one who has obtained admission to that 
place on false pretences, who has enjoyed a privilege without 
being duly cualified. He may bea very good sort of young 
man, he thinks, but he has no business there, and the sooner | 
he is gone, the better. 

The last door shuts behind them. They have passed the outer 
„wall, and stand in the open air—in the street he has so often 
pictured to himself when hemmed in by those gloomy stones, 
and which has been in all his dreams. It seems wider and 
more busy than it used to be. The night is bad, and yet how 
cheerful and gay in his eyes! Опе of the géntlemen, in taking 
leave of him, pressed some money into his hand. He has not 
counted it; but when they have gone a few paces beyond the 
box for poor Prisoners, he hastily returns and drops it in. 

Mr. Garland has a coach waiting in a. neighbouring street, 
and, taking Kit. inside with him, bids the jaan drive home. 
At first they can only travel at a foot pace, and then with - 
torches going on before, because of the heavy fog. But as 
they get farther from the river, and leave the closer portions - 
of the town behind, they are able to dispense with this pre- 
caution and to proceed at a briskerrate. On the road, hard 
galloping would be too slow for Kit; but when they are = 
drawing near their journey's end, he begs they may go тоге 
slowly, and when the house appears in sight, that they may - 
stop—only for a minute or two, to give hin; time to breathe. Д 

But there is no stopping then, for the old gentleman speaks _ 
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stoutly to him, the horses mend their pace, and they are 
already at the garden gate. Next minute they are at the 
door. There iséa moise of tongues, and tread of feet, inside. 
It opens. . Kit rushes in, and finds his mother clinging round 
his.neck. A . 

. And there, too, is the ever-faithful Barbara's mother, still 
holding the baby as if she had never put it down since that 
sad day when they little hoped to have such joy as thís— 
there she is, Heaven bless her, crying .her eyes out, and 
sobbing as never woman sobbed before; and there is little 
Barbara—poor little Barbara, so much thinner and so much 
paler, and yet so very pretty,—trembling like a leaf and 
supperting herself against the wall; and there ıs Mrs. Garland, 
neater and nicer than ever, fainting away stone dead with 
nobody to help her; and there is Mr. Abel, violently blowing 
his nose, and wanting to embrace everybody; and there is 
the single gentleman hovering round them, all, and constant | 
to nothing for an instant; and there is that good, dear, 
thoughtful little Jacob, sifting all alone by himself on the 
bottom stair, with, his hands on his knees like an old man, 
roaring fearfully without giving any trouble to anybody ; and 
each and all of them age for the time clean out of their wits, 
and do jointly and severally comrhit all manner of follies. 

And even when the rest have in some measure come to 
themselves again, and can find words and smiles, Barbara— 


“that soft-heartedy gentle, foolish little Barbara—is suddenly 


missed, and found to be in a swoon by hefself in the back 
parlour, from which swoon she falls into hysterics, and from 
which hysterics into a swoon again, and i; indeed, so bad, 
that despite a mortal quantity of vinegar and cold water she 
is hardly a bit better at last than she was at first. Then Kit's 
mother comes'in and says, will he come and speak to her; 
and Kit says “Yes,” and goes; and he says in a kind voice 
“Barbara!” and Rarbara’s mother tells her that “it’s only 
Kit"; and Barbarae says (with her eyes closed all the time) 
“Oh! but is it him indeed?” and Barbara's mother says 
п. O = 
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> “To be sure it is, my dear ; there's nothing the matter now." 
And in further assurance that he's safe and sound, Kit speaks 
to her again; and then Barbara goes off inte another fit of 
laughter, and then intq another fit of crying and then 
Barbara's mother and Kit's motber nod to each other and 
pretend to scold her—but only to bring her to herself the 
faster, bless you—and being experienced matrons, and acute' 
at perceiving the first dawning symptoms of recovery, they 
comfort Kit with the assurance that *she'll do now,” and so 
dismiss him to the place from whence he came. 

Well! in that place (which is the next room) there are 
decanters of wine, and all that sort of thing, set out as grand 
as if Kit apd'bis friends were first-rate company; "and 
there is little Jacob, walking, as the popular phrase is, into 
a home-made plum-cake at a most surprising pace, and 
keeping his eye on the figs and oranges which are to 
follow, and making the best use of his time, you may believe. 
Kit no sooner comes in, than that single gentleman (never was _ 
ach a busy gentleman) charges all the glasses—bumpers— 

„ drinks his health, and tells him he shall never want a 
while he lives ; and so does Mr. Gatland, and so does 
‘land, and so does Mr. Abel. But even this honour 
and distihction is not all, fo? the single gentleman forthwith 
pulls out of his pocket a massive silver watch—going hard, and | 
right to half  second—and upon the hack, of this watch isen- _ 
graved Kit's name, with flourishes all over; айп short it is — 
Kit's watch, bougiit expressly for him, and presented to him on 

the spot. You may rest assured that Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
can’t help hintingxbout their present in store, and that Mr. 
Abel tells outright that he has his; and that Kit is the 
happiest of the happy. 

There is one friend he has not seen yet, and “as he cannot 
be conveniently introduced into the family circle, by reason «— 
of his being an iron-shod quadruped, Kit takes the first 
opportunity of slipping away and hurrying to the stable. The 
moment he lays his hand upon the latch, the pony neighs the 
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loudest pony's greetings ; before he has crossed the threshold, 
the pony is capering about his loose box (for*he brooks not 
the indignity of а halter), mad to give him welcome; and 
when ‘Kit goes up to Caress and pat him, the pony rubs his 
noše against his coat, and fofdles him more lovingly than ever 
pony fondled man. It is the crowning circumstance of his 
earnest, heartfelt reception; and Kit fairly puts his arm round 
Whisker’s neck and hugs him. 

But how comes Barbara to trip in thete? and how smart 
she is again! she has been at her glass since she recovered. 
How comes Barbara in the stable, of all places in the world? 
Why, since Kit has been away, the pony would take his food 
from’ nobody but der, and Barbara, you see, ft dreaming 
Christopher was there, and just looking in to see that every- 
thing was right, has come upon him unawares. Blushing little 
Barbara! 

It may be that Kit has caressed the pomy enough ; it may 
be that there are evei: better things to caress than ponies. 
He leaves him for Barbara at any rate, and hopes she is 
better. Yes. Bampara is a great deal better. She is afraid 
—and here Barbara looks down and blushes more—that he 
must have thought her very fooljsh. ‘Not at all,” says Kit. 
Barbara is glad of that, and coughs—Hem !—just the slightest 
cough possible—not more than that. a < 

What a dişgreet pony? when he chooses! He is as quiet 
now, as if he wéle of marble. He has а үсу knowing look, 
but that hé always has. “We have hardly had time to shake 
hands, Barbara,” says Kit. Barbara gives him hers. Why, 
she is trembling now! Foolish, fluttering Barbara ! 

Arm'$ length! The length of an arm is not much. 
Barbara’s was,not a long arm by any means, and besides, 
she didn't hold it out straight, but bent a little, Kit was 
so near her when they shook hands, that he could see a 
small tiny tegr, yef trembling on an eyelash. It was natural 
that be should loBk at it, unknown to Barbara. It was 
natural that Barbara should raise her eyes unconsciously, 
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and find him out. Was it natural that at that instant, with- 
out any previous impulse or design, Kit should kiss Barbara ? 
He did it, whether or no. Barbara said “йог shame,” but 
let him do it too—twice. He might have dorie it thrice, 
but the pony kicked up his heels and shook his head, as ‘if 
he were suddenly taken with convulsions of delight, and: 
Barbara being frightened, ran away — not straight to where 
her mother and Kit’s mother were, though, lest they should 
see how red her cheeks were, and should ask her why. Sly 
little Barbara ! 

When the first transports of the whole party had subsided, 
and Kit and his mother, and Barbara and her mother, with 
little Jacob дф the baby to boot, had фай their suppers 
together— which there was no hurrying over, for they were 
going to stop there all night— Mr. Garland called Kit to 
him, and taking him into a room where they could be alone, 
told him that he fad something yet to say, which would 
surprise him greatly. Kit looked so anxious and turned so 
pale on hearing this, that the old gentleman hastened to 
add, he would be agreeably surprised; apd asked him if 
he would be ready next morning for a journey. 

“ For a journey, Sir!” cried Kit. 

“In company with me and my friend in the next room. 
Can you guess its purpose?” 

Kit turned paler yet, and shook his‘head, ` 

“Oh yes. I think you do already,” sad” his master. 
“ Try." e Б T ? 

Kit murmured something rather rambling and unintelligible, 
but he plainly proriéanced the words “ Miss Nell,” three or four 
times—shaking his head while he did so, as if he would add 
there was no hope of that. 5 ] 

But Mr. Garland, instead of saying “ Try again,” as Kit had 
made sure he would, told him very seriously that he had 
guessed right. р ; 

“The place of their retreat is indeed discovered,” he said, 
“at last. And that is our journey's end.” 
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Kit faltered out such questions as, where was it, and how E 
had it been found, and how long since, and was she well, and 
happy. [te 

* Happy fhe is, beyond all doubt,” gaid Mr. Garland. “ And 
well, I—I trust-she will be soon. She has been weak and 
ailing, as I learn, but she was better when I heard this morning, 

*and they were full of hope. Sit you down, and you shall hear 
the rest." 3 

Scarcely venturing to draw his breath. Kit did as he was 
told. Mr. Garland then related to him, how he had a brother 
(of whom he would remember to have heard him speak, and 
whose picture, taken when he yas a young man, hung in the 
best*room), and how this brother lived a longeway off in а 
country-place, with an old clergyman who had been his early 
friend. How, although they loved each other as brothers 
should, they had not met for many years, but had communicated 
by letter from time to time, always looking forward to some, 
period wherf they would take each other by the hand once 
more, and still letting the ‘Present time steal on, as it was the 
habit of men to % and suffering the Future to melt into the 
Past. How this brother, whose temper was very mild and 
quiet and retiring—such as Mr. Abel’s—was greatly beloved 
by the simple people among whom he dwelt, who quite revered 
the Bachelor (for so they called him), and hag, every one 
experienced ‘his charity «and benevolence. How even those 
slight circumsighces had come to his knowledge, very slowly 
and in, course of years, for the Bachelor Was one of those 
whose goodness shuns the light, and who have more pleasure 
in discovering and extolling the good deed$of others, than in 
trumpeting their own, be they never so commendable. How, 
for that reason, he seldom told them of his village friends; but 
how, for all that, his mind had become so full of two among 
them—a child and an old man, to whom he had been very 
kind—that, in a lefter received a few days before, he had dwelt 
upon them from fiest to last, and had told there such a tale 
of their wanderings, and mutual love, that few could read it 
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» without being moved to tears. How he, the recipient of that 
letter, was directly led to the belief that these must be the 
very wanderers for whom so much search had, been made, and 
whom Heaven had directed to his brothers care. How he 
had written for such further information as would put the fact 
beyond all doubt; how it had that morning arrived; had. 
confirmed his first impression into a certainty; and was 'the 
immediate cause of that journey being planned, which they 
were to take to-morrow. 

“In the meantime,” said the old gentleman rising, and 
laying his hand on Kit's shoulder, *you have great need of 
rest, for such a day as this would wear out the strongest man. 
Good nighf, and Heaven send our journey may have а 
prosperous ending!” - 


г CHAPTER THE SIXTY-NINTH 
: * 


. IT was no sluggard next morning, but, springing from 
his bed some time before day, began*to prepare for 
his welcome expedition. The hurry of spirits consequent upon 
the events of yesterday, and the unexpected intelligence he 
had heard at night, had troubled his sleep through the long 
dark hours, and summoned such uneasy dreams about his 
pillow that it was rest to rise. 2 
. But had it beeg the beginning of some greatgs&bour with the 
same end in view—had it been the commencement of a long 
journey, to be performed on foot in that inclement season of 
the year; to be pursued under every privation and difficulty ; 
and to be achieved only with great distress, fatigue, and suffer- 
ing—had it been the dawn of some painful enterprise, certain 
to task his utmost powers of resolution and endurance, and to 
need his Bi ir but only likely to end, if happily 
achieved, in good fortune and delight to Nell—Kit's cheerful 
zeal would have been as highly roused, Kit's ardour and 
impatience would have been at least the same. 

Nor was he alone excited and eager. Beforg he had been 
up a quarter of an, kout tife whole house were astir and busy. 
Everybody hiftried to do something towards facilitating the 
preparations. The single gentleman, it is true, could do 
nothing himself, but he overlooked everybody else and was 
more locomotive than anybody. The Work of packing and 
making ready went briskly on, and by daybreak every pre- 
paration for the journey was completed. Then Kit began to 
wish they had not been, quite so nimble ; for the travelling- 
carriage which had been hired for the occasion was not to 
arrive until ninê o'clock, and there was nothing but breakfast 
to fill up the intefvening blank of one hour and a half. 

Yes there was, though. There was Barbara. Barbara was 
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^ busy, to be sure, but so much the better—Kit could help her, 
and that would pass away the time better than any means that 
could be devised. Barbara had no objection,to this arrange- 
ment, and Kit, tracking out the idea which had?come upon 
him so suddenly overnight, began to think that surely Barbara 
was fond of him, and surely he was fond of Barbara. A 

Now, Barbara, if the truth must be told—as it must and · 
ought to be—Barbara seemed, of all the little household, to 
take least pleasure in the bustle of the occasion ; and when 
Kit, in the openness of his heart, told her how glad and over- 
joyed it made him, Barbara became more downcast still, and 
seemed to have even less pleasure in it than before! 

“You m E been home so long, Christopher," said 
Barbara—and it is impossible to tell how carelessly she said 
it—''you have not been home so long, that you need be 
glad to go away again, I should think." 

“But for such a purpose," returned Kit. “To bring back 
Miss Nell! To sée her again! Only think of that! I am 
8 pleased too to think that you® will see her, Barbara, at 

t" 

Barbara did not absolutely say that Фе felt no great 
gratification on this point, but she expressed the sentiment so 
plainly by one little toss of hèr head, that Kit was quite dis- 
concerted, and wondered in his КУ why she was so cool 
aboutit ^ 

“You'll say she has the sweetest d Беашм гезе face you 
ever saw, I know,” said Kit, rubbing his hands. “I’m sure 
you "ll say that!” 

Barbara tossed har head again. 

“ What’s the matter, Barbara ? " said Kit. 

= Nothing,” cried Barbara. And Barbara pouted — not 
sulkily, or in an ugly manner, but just enough’ to make her 
look more cherry-lipped than ever? 

There is no school in which a pupil gets on so fast, as that 
in which Kit became a scholar when he gawe Barbira the kiss. 
He saw what Barbara meant now—he had his lesson by heart 
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all at once—she was the book—there it was before him as 
plain as print. ^ 

“ Barbara,” sajd Kit, “© you're not cross with me?” 

Oh, dear fio! Why should Barbara be cross? And what 
right had she to-be cross? „And what did it matter whether 
she was cross or no? Who minded fer! 

* “Why, Z do,” said Kit. “Of course I do." 

Barbara didn't see why it was of course, at all. 

Kit was sure she must. Would she think again ? 

Certainly, Barbara would think again. No, she didn't see 
why it was of course. She didn't understand what Christopher 
meant. And besides she was gure they wanted her up-stairs 
by this time, and she must go, indeed * 2? `5 

“No, but Barbara,” said Kit, detaining her gently, “let us 
part friends. I was always thinking of you, in my troubles, I 
should have been a great deal more miserable than I was, if it 
hadn't been for you.” 

Goodnesse gracious, how pretty Barbafa was when she' 
coloured—and when she trembled, like a little shrinking bird! 

“I am telling you the truth, Barbara, upon my word, but 
not half so stro as I could wish,” said Kit earnestly. 
* When I want you to be pleased to see Miss Nell, it’s only 
because I like you to be pleased*with what pleases me—that’s 
all As to her, Barbara, I think I could almost die to do her 
service, but*you would think so too if you knew her as I do. 
I am sure yoi*would." 

Batbara.was touched, and sorry to have appeared indifferent. 

“I Have been used, you see,” said Kit, “to talk and think 
of her, almost as if she was an angel. Меп I look forward 
to meeting her again, I think of her smiling as she used to 
do, and being glad to see me, and putting out her hand and 
saying, ‘It’s tay own old Kit,’ or some such words as those— 
like what she used to say.” I think of seeing her happy, and 
with friends about her, and brought up as she deserves, and 
as she ouglft to ba When I think of myself, it's as her old 
servant, and one that loved her dearly, as his kind, good, 
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gentle mistress; and who would have gone—yes, and still 
would go—through any harm to serve her. Once I couldn't 
help being afraid that if she came back with friends about 
her she might forget, or be ashamed of haying known, a 
humble lad like me, and so speak coldly, which would have 
cut me, Batbara, deeper than I can tell. But when I came 
to think again, I felt sure that I was doing her wrong in this ; 
and so I went on as I did at first, hoping to see her once more, 
just as she used to be. Hoping this, and remembering what 
she was, has made me feel as if I would always try to plcase 
her, and always be what I should like to seem to her if I was 
still her servant, If I’m the better for that—and I don't think 
I’m the wgrs@—I am grateful to her for it, and love and 
honour her the more. ‘That’s the plain honest truth, dear 
Barbara, upon my word it is!” 

Little Barbara was not of a wayward or capricious nature, 
and, being full of remorse, melted into tears. To what further 
conversation this might have led, we need not stop to inquire ; 
for the wheels of the carriage Were heard at that moment, 
and, being followed by a smart ring at the garden gate, caused 
the bustle in the house, which had lain Gain for a short 
time, to burst again into tenfold life and vigour. 

Simultaneously with the *travelling equipage, arrived Mr. 
Chuckster in a hackney cab, with certain papers and supplies 
of ntoney for the single gentleman, into whose hands he 
delivered them. This duty discharged, he sibsided into the 
bosom of the favtily ; and entertaining himself with a strolling 
or peripatetic breakfast, watched мій a genteel indifference 
the process of loading the carriage. 

“ Snobby’s in this I see, Sir?” he said to Mr. Abel Garland. 
* T thought he wasn’t in the last trip because it was expected 
that his presence wouldn't be very acceptable to the ancient 
buffalo.” 3 

“To whom, Sir?" demanded Mr. Abel.» - 

“To the old gentleman," returned Mn Chuckster, slightly 
abashed. 
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“Our client prefers to take him now,” said Mr. Abel, drily., 


~+. + There is no longe: any need for that precaution, as my 


father's relatiogship to а gentleman in whom the objects of 
his search haye full confidence, will be a sufficient guarantee 
for the friendly, nature of their errdnd.” 

“Аһ!” thought Mr. Chuckster, looking out of window, 


“Anybody but me! Snobby before me, of course. He 


didn't happen to take that particular five-pound note, but 
I have not the smallest doubt that he's always up to some- 
thing of that sort. I always said it, long before this came 
out. Devilish pretty girl that! "Pon my soul, an amazing 
little creature!” 

Barbara was the subject of Mr. Chuckster’sco! endations ; 
and as she was lingering near the carriage (all feing now ready 
for its departure), that gentleman was suddenly seized with 
a strong interest in the proceedings, which impelled him 
to swagger down the garden, and take up his position at a 
convenient. ogling distance. Having hád great experiencc 
of the sex, and being perectly acquainted with all those little 
artifices which find the readiest road to their hearts, Mr. 
Chuckster, on taking his ground, planted one hand on his 
hip, and with the other adjusted his flowing hair. This is 
a favourite attitude in the polite circles, and accompanied 
with a graceful whistling has been known to do immense 


execution. - » EC 


Such, howexet, i$ the difference between town and country, 
that nobody took the smallest notice of thiesinsinuating figure; 
the wretches being wholly engaged in bidding the travellers 
farewell, in kissing hands to each other, yaving handkerchiefs, 
ard the like tame and vulgar practices. For now the single 
gentleman and Mr. Garland were in the carriage, and the 
posthoy was in tfe saddle, and Kit, well wrapped and 
muffled up, was in the rumble behind; and Mrs. Garland 
was there, and Mr. Abel was there, and Kits mother was 
there, andelittle Jacob was there, and Barbara’s mother was 
visible in remote perspective, nursing the ever-wakeful baby ; 
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and all were nodding, beckoning, curtseying, or crying 
out “Goodbye!” with all the energy they could expres 
In another minute, the carriage was eut yof sight; and 
Mr. Chuckster remained alone upon the spot where it had 
lately been, with a vision of Kit standing vp in the rumble 
waving his hand to Barbara, and of Barbara in the full light 


and lustre of his eyes—/#s eyes—Chuckster’s—Chuckster the’ 


successful—on whom ladies of quality had looked with favour 
from phaetons in the parks on Sundays—waving hers to Kit! 

How Mr. Chuckster, entranced by this monstrous fact, 
stood for some time rooted to the earth, protesting within 
himself that Kit was the Prince of felonious characters, and 
very Emperar oè Great Mogul of Snobs, and how he clearly 
traced this revolting circumstance back to: that old villany of 
the shilling, are matters foreign to our purpose; which is to 
track the rolling wheels, and bear the travellers company on 
their cold, bleak journey. 

It was a bitter day. А keen wind was blowingy and rushed 
against them fiercely: bleaching vhe hard ground, shaking 
the winters from the trees and hedges, and whirling it 
away like dust. But little cared Kit for weather. There was 
a freedom and freshness in the wind, as it came howling by, 
which, let it cut never so sharp, was welcome. As it swept 
on with its cloud of frost, bearing down the dry twigs and 
boughs ana withered leaves, and carrying them: away pell- 
mell, it seemed as though some general synzpathy had got 
abroad, and everyching was in a hurry like themselves. "Тһе 
harder the gusts, the better progress they appeared to make. 
It was a good thing to go struggling and fighting forward, 
vanquishing them one by one; to watch them driving up, 
gathering strength and fury as they came along; to bend 
for a moment, as they whistled past; and then to look back 
and see them speed away, their hoarse noise dying in the 
distance, and the stout trees cowering down before them. 

All day long it blew without cessation. The’ night was 
clear and starlight, but the wind had not fallen, and the cold 
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., was piercing. Sometimes—towards the end of a long stage— 
Kit could not help wishing it were a little warmer: but when 
they stopped to «change horses, and he had had a good run ; 
and what with that, and the bustle of paying the old postilion, 
and rousing the new one, and running to and fro again until 
the horses were put to, he was so warm that the blood tingled 
And smarted in his fingers’ ends; then he felt as if to have 
it one degree less cold would be to lose half the delight and 
glory of the journey: and up he jumped again right cheerily, 
singing to the merry music of the wheels as they rolled away, 
and, leaving the townspeople in their warm beds, pursued their 
course along the lonely road. « 

Meantime the two gentlemen inside, who waê little dis- 
posed to sleep, beguiled the time with conversation. As both 
were anxious and expectant, it naturally turned upon the 
subject of their expedition, on the manner in which it had 
been brought about, and on the hopes anq fears they enter- , 
tained respeeting it. Of the former they had many, of the 
latter few—none perhaps beyond that indefinable uneasiness 
which is inseparable from suddenly awakened hope, and pro- 
tracted expectation. 

In one of the pauses of their discourse, and when half the 
night had worn away, the single gentleman, who had gradually 
become more and more silent and thoughtful, turned to his 
companion ара said gbruptly : 

” * Are you a food listener?" 

“Like most other men, I suppose,” returned Mr. Garland, 
smiling. “I can be, if I am interested ; and if not interested 
I should still try to appear so. Why do yof ask?” 

“I have a short narrative on my lips,” rejoined his friend, 
“апа will try you with it. It is very brief.” 

Pausing for no reply, hg laid his hand on the old gentle- 
man’s sleeve, and proceeded thus: Ў 

“There were’ ofice two brothers, who loved each other 
dearly.. The was a disparity in their ages—some twelve 
years. I am not sure but they may insensibly have loved 
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"each other the better for that reason. Wide as the interval 
between them was, however, they became rivals too soon. 
The deepest and strongest affection of ® both their hearts 
settled upon one object: 

“The youngest—there were reasons for i$ being sensitive 
and watchful—was the first to find this out. I will not tell 
you what misery he underwent, what agony of soul he knew, 
how great his mental struggle was, He had been a sickly 
child. His brother, patient and considerate in the midst of 
his own high health and strength, had many and many a day 
denied himself the sports he loved, to sit beside his couch, 
telling him old stories till his pale face lighted up with an 
unwonted gis; to carry him in his arms to some green spot, 
where he could tend the poor pensive boy as he looked upon 
the bright summer day, and saw all nature healthy but himself; 
to be in any way his fond and faithful nurse. I may not dwell 
on all he did, to m^ke the poor, weak creature love him, or my 
tale would have no end. But when the time of’ trial came, 
the younger brothers keart was full of those old days. 
Heaven strengthened it to repay the sacrifices of incon- 
siderate youth by one of thoughtful manhood. He left his 
brother to be happy. The truth never passed his lips, and 
he quitted the country, hoping to die abroad. 

“The elder brother married her. She was in Heaven before 
long, and left him with an infant daughter. E 

“Tf you have seen the picture-gallery of any ‘one old family, 
you will remember how the same face and figure+-often the 
fairest and slightest of them all—come upon you in different 
generations; and hw you trace the same sweet girl through 
a long line of portraits—never growing old or changing— 
the Good Angel of the race—abiding by them in all reverses 
—redeeming all their sins 


“Tn this daughter the mother lived again. You may judge 


with what devotion he who lost that mother almost in the 
winning, clung to this girl, her breathing image. She grew 
to womanhood, and gave her heart to one who could not 
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. know its worth. Well! Her fond father could not see her 

ege and droop, He might be more desexving than he 
thought him. He surely might become so with à wife like 
her. He joified their hands, and they were married. 

“Through all the misery that followed this union ; through 
all the cold neglect and undeserved reproach ; through all 
the poverty he brought upon her; through all the struggles 
of their daily life, too mean and pitiful to tell, but dreadful 
to endure ; she toiled on, in the deep devotion of her spirit, 
and in her better nature, as only women can. Her means 
and substance wasted; her father nearly beggared by her 
husband’s hand, and the hourly, witness (for they lived now 
underone roof) of her ill-usage and unhappiness--she never, 
but for him, bewailed her fate. Patient, and upheid by strong 
affection to the last, she died a widow of sone three weeks’ 
date, leaving to her father’s care two orphans; one a son of 
ten or twelve years old ; the other a girl—sygh another infant | 
child—the same in helplessness, in age, in form, in feature— 
as she had been herself when her young mother died. 

“The elder brother, grandfather to these two children, was 
now a broken man; crushed and borne down, less by the 
weight of years than by the heavy hand of sorrow. With the 
wreck of his possessions, he begdh to trade—in pictures first, 
and then in curious ancient things. He had entertained a 
fondness for ‘such mgttersefrom a boy, and the tastes he had 
‘cultivated were?now to yield him an anxious and precarious 
subsistence. « t 

“The boy grew like his father in mind and person ; the girl 
so like her mother, that when the old ma had her on his 
knee, and looked into her mild blue eyes, he felt as if awaken- 
ing from a wretched dream, and his daughter were a little 
child again. The wayward boy soon spurned the shelter of 
his roof, and sought associates more congenial to his taste. 
The old тап and the child dwelt alone together. 

“It was thfn, when the love of two dead people who had 
been nearest and dearest to his heart, was all transferred to 
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this slight creature; when her face, constantly before him, 


reminded him from hour to hour of the too early change ect 


had seen in such another—of all the suffeing,he had watched 

and known, and all his child had undergone ; wheh the young 
man’s profligate and hardened course drained him of money 

as his father’s had, and even sometimes occasioned them 

temporary privation and distress ; it was then that there began’ 
to beset him, and to be ever in his mind, a gloomy dread of 
poverty and want. ,He had no thought for himself in this. 

His fear was for the child. It was a spectre in his house, and 

haunted him night and day. 

“The younger brother had been a traveller in many 
countries, «xd had made his pilgrimage through life alone. 
His voluntary ‘banishment had been miscoistrued, and he had 
borne (not without pain) reproach and slight for doing that 
which had wrung his heart, and cast a mournful shadow on his 
path. Apart from, this, communication between him and the 


“elder was difficult, and uncertain, and often failed still it was 


not so wholly broken off but that ñe learnt—with long blanks 
and gaps between each interval of information—all that I have 
told you now. 

“Then, dreams of their young, happy life—happy to him 
though laden with pain and’ early care—visited his pillow yet 
oftener „Шар before; and every night, a boy again, he was at 
his brothers side. "With the utmost speed he could exert, he , 
settled his affairs ; converted into money all thé goods he had; 
and, with honoufible wealth enough for both, with open heart 
and hand, with limbs that trembled as they bore him on, with 
emotion such as men can hardly bear and live, arrived one 
evening at his brother's door!” 

The narrator, whose voice had faltered lately, stopped. 
“The rest,” said Mr. Garland, pressing his hand, “1 know." 

* Yes," rejoined his friend, after a pause, *we may spare 
ourselves the sequel. You know the poor result of all my 
search, Even when, by dint of such inquiries as the utmost 
vigilance and sagacity could set on foot, we found they had 
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. been seen with two poor travelling showmen ; and in time <“ 
=@iscovered the men themselves—and in time, the actual place 
of their retreat; ewen then, we were too late. Pray God we 


are not too “late again !” Fi 
o * We cannot be,” said My Garland. “This time we must 
succeed." 


“I have believed and hoped so,” returned the other. “I 
try to believe and hope so still But a heavy weight has 
fallen on my spirits, my good friend, and the sadness that 
gathers over me will yield to neither hope nor reason." 

“That does not surprise me," said Mr. Garland; “it is a 
natural consequence of the events you have recalled; of this 
dreaty time and place ; and above all, of this wildeand dismal 
night. A dismal hight, indeed! Hark! how the wind is 
howling!” 
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2 
CHAPTER» THE SEVENTIETH 


D Y broke, and found them “til upon their way. Since 
“leaving home, they had halted here and there for 
necessary refreshment, and had frequently been delayed, especi- 
ally in the night time, by waiting for fresh horses. ‘They had 
made no other stoppages, but the weather continued rough, 
and the roads were often steep and heavy. It would be night 
again before they reached their, place of destination. 

Kit, all bie and hardened with the cold, went on manfully ; 
and having enough to do to keep his bibod circulating, to 
picture to himself the happy end of this adventurous journey, 
and to look about him and be amazed at everything, had little 
spare time for thinking of discomforts. Though his im- 
patience, and that of his fellow-travellers, rapidly increased as 
the day waned, the hours did not stand still. The short 
daylight of winter soon faded away, and it was dark again 
when they had yet many miles to travel. 

As it grew dusk, the wind fell; its distant moanings were 
more low and mournful; and “as it came creeping up the road, 
and rattlin covertly among the dry brambles on either hand, 
it seemed like some great phantom for, whom the way was 
narrow, whose garments rustled as it stalked along. By 
degrees it lulled апа died away; and then it came ón to 
snow. 

The flakes fell fist and thick, soon covering the ground 
some inches deep, and spreading abroad a solemn stillness. 
The rolling wheels were noiseless; and the sharp ring and 
clatter of the horses’ hoofs became a dull, muffled tramp. 
The life of their progress seemed to be slowly hushed, and 
something death-like to usurp its place. ® 

Shading his eyes from the falling snow} which froze upon 
their lashes and obscured his sight, Kit often tried to catch 
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the earliest glimpse of twinkling lights denoting their approach * 
to some not distant town. He could descry objects enough 
at such times, dut none correctly. Now a tall church-spire 
appeared in view, which presently became a tree, a barn, 
a shadow on the ground, thrown on it by their own bright 
lamps. Now there were horsemen, foot-passengers, carriages, 


'going on before, or meeting them in narrow ways; which, 


when they were close upon them, turned to shadows too. 
A wall, a ruin, a sturdy gable-end, would rise up in the road; 
and when they were plunging headlong at it, would be the 
road itself. Strange turnings too, bridges, and sheets of water, 
appeared to start up here and there, making the way doubtful 
and “uncertain; and yet they were on the saps bare road, 
and these things, like the others, as they were passed, turned 
into dim illusions. 

He descended slowly from his seat—for his limbs were 
numbed—when they arrived at a lone posting-house, and. 
inquired how far they had to go to reach their journey's end. 
It was a late hour in such by-places, and the people were 
abed; but a voice answered from an upper window, Ten miles. 
The ten minutes that ensued appeared an hour; but at the end 
of that time, a shivering figure led out the horses they required, 
and after another brief delay they were again in motion. 

It was a cross-country road, full, after the first three.or four 


. miles, of holes and cert-rut$, which, being covered by the snow 


were so many pitfalls to the trembling herses, and obliged 
them to keep a footpace. As it was next to impossible for 
men so much agitated as they were by this time, to sit still 
and move so slowly, all three got out and"plodded on behind 
the carriage. The distance seemed interminable, and the 
walk was mogt labgrious. As each was thinking within 
himself that the driver mugt have lost his way, a church bell, 
close at hand, struck the hour of midnight, and the carriage 
stopped. It had fnoved softly enough, but when it ceased 
to crunch the snow, the silence was as startling as if some 
great noise had been replaced by perfect stillness. 
е 
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> This is the place, gentlemen,” said the driver, dismounti1 
from his horse, and knocking at the door of a little inn. 
* Halloa! Past twelve o'clock is the dead of night 
here.” 5 i « 
The knocking was loud and long, but it failed to rouse 
the drowsy inmates. All continued dark and silent as before. 


They fell back a little, and looked up at the windows, which ' 


were mere black patches in the whitened house front. No 
light appeared. Tke house might have been deserted, or 
the sleepers dead, for any air of life it had about it. 

They spoke together, with a strange inconsistency, in 
whispers ; unwilling to disturb, again the dreary echoes they 
had just ndw.gaised. A д 

* “Let us go on,” said the younger brothbr, “and leave this 
good fellow to wake them, if he can. I cannot rest until 
I know that we are not too late. Let us go on, in the name 
of Heaven !" 

They did so, leaving the postilion to order such accom- 
modation as the house afforded, and to renew his knocking. 
Kit accompanied them with a little bundle, which he had 
hung in the carriage when they left home, and had not forgotten 
since—the bird in his old cage—just as she had left him. 
She would be glad to see hér bird, he knew. 

'The.road wound gently downward. As they proceeded, 
they lost sight of the church whos clock they Һай heard, 
and of the small village clustering round it. The knocking, 
which was now renewed, and which in that stillness’ they 
could plainly hear, trocbled them. They wished the man 
would forbear, or that they had told him not to break 
silence until they returned. = i 

The old church-tower clad in a ghostly garb of pure cold 


white, again rose up before them, and a few moments brought . 


them close beside it. A venerable building—grey, even iñ 
the midst of the hoary landscape. An áncient sun-dial on 
the belfry well was nearly hidden by the snow-drift, and. 
scarcely to be known for what it was. Time itself 
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to have grown dull and old, as if no da were ever to displace’ 
$ the melancholy night. ү ‹ 
74 wicket, gate was close at hand, but there was more than 
one path across the churchyard to which it led, and, uncertain 
which to take, they came tqa stand again, 
Тһе village street—if stheet that could be called which 
* was an irregular cluster o Poor cottages of many heights 
and ages, some with their fronts, some with their backs, 
and some with gableends towards the road, with here 
and there a signpost, or a shed encroaching on the path 
—was close at hand. There was a faint light in a chamber 
window not far off, and Kit «an towards that house to ask 
^mm 5 
their way. e 
Hic Кары иза ыа by an old man within, who 
presently appeared at the casement, wrapping some garment 
round his throat as a protection from the cold, and demanded 
who was abroad at that unseasonable bourg-wanting him. e 
‘Tis haf weather this" he grumbled, “and not a night 
to call me up in. My trade is not of that ind that I need 
be roused from The business on which folks want 
me will keep e with at this season. What do you 
want?” A x 
*I would not have roused you, if I had known you were 
old and ill,” said Kit. 2 „Ий 
“Old!” repeated the other peevishly “Нож do you 
know I am old? Not so old as you think. friend, perhaps. 
As to, betng ill, you will find many young people in worse 
case than Iam. More’s the pity that it should be so— 
not that I should be strong and hearty for my years, I 
mean; but that they should be weak and tender. I ask 
your pardon though,” said the old man, “if I spoke rather 
rough at first, My еуа are not good at night — that's 
neither age nor illness ; they never were—and I didn't see 
you were a, er." T 
“I am sorry to call you from your bed,” said Kit, “but 
those gentlemen you may see by the churchyard gate, are 
. 
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' strangers too, who have just arrived from a long journey, _ 23 
and seek the parsonage-house. You can direct us?” аб? 
"I should be able to," answered the” Gd утап, in gn 
trembling voice, “for соте next summer I have’ been? _ 
sexton here good fifty years. The right-hand path, friend, /” 
is the road.—There is no ill пуз for our good gentleman, ^ 
I hope?” Wa 
Kit thanked him, and made him a hasty answer in the 
negative; he was turning back, when his attention was 
caught by the voice of a child. Looking up, he saw a 
very little creature at a neighbouring window. 
“What is thot?” cried the child, earnestly. “ Has my 
dream come Cue? Pray speak to me, whpever that is, awake 
ahd up.” 
“Poor boy!” said the sexton, before Kit could answer, 
“how goes it, darling ? " 
* Has my dreani come true?" exclaimed the child again, 
in a voice so fervent that it might have thrilled to the heart 
of any listener." “But no, that can never be, How could 


it be—Oh! how could it!” Д 
“I guess his meaning,” said the sexton. “To thy bed 
again, dear boy f” 4 


* Ay!” cried the child, in a burst of despair, “I knew 
it could never be, I felt too sure of that, before I asked. 
But, all to-night and last night too, it was the same. I. 
never fall asleep, but that cruel dream comes back.” , 

“Try to sleep again,” said the old man, soothingly. “Tt 
will go, in time.” , 

“No, no, I would rather that it staid—cruel as it is, I 
would rather that it staid,” rejoined the child. “I am not ‚| 
afraid to have it in my sleep, but Iam s^ sad—so very, І 
very sad." › 1 

The old man blessed him, the child in tears replied Good 
night, and Kit was again alone. { e E. 

He hurried back, moved by what he had heard, though E: 
more by the child's manner than by anything he had said, 


> 
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as his meaning was hidden from him. They took the path 


3 indicated by the sexton, and soon arrived before the parsonage 


ЕЗ 


: «wall. urging rbund to look about them when they had got 


» thus far, they saw, among some ruined buildings at a distance, 
one single solitary light, А 

*It shone from what ap) to be an old oriel window, 

' and being surrounded by fhe deep shadows of overhapging 

walls, sparkled like a star. Bright and glimmering as the 

stars above their heads, lonely and rfiotionless as they, it 


. seemed to claim some kindred with the eternal lamps of 


Heaven, and to burn in fellowship with them. 
=“ What light i» that !" exclaimed the younger brother. 

"Tt is surely," gaid Mr. Garland, “in the pain where they 
live. Isee no other ruin hereabouts." e 

“They cannot," returned the brother hastily, “be waking 
at this late hour——" 

Kit interposed directly, and begged tkat, while they rang 
and waited*at the gate, they would let him make his way to 
where this light was shining and try to ascertain if any people 
were about. Obtaining the permission he desired, he darted 
off with breathless eagerness, and, still carrying the birdcage 
in his hand, made straight towards the spot= 

It was not easy to hold that pace among the graves, and 


, at another time he might have gone more slowly, or round 


e 


by the path. Unmindfuf of all obstacles, however, he pressed 
forward without slackening his speed, and spon arrived within 
a few yards of the window. 

He approached as softly as he could, and advancing so near 
the wall as to brush the whitened ivy with his dress, listened. 


` Therë was no sound inside. The church itself was not more 


‘quiet. Touching the glass with his cheek, he listened again. 
No. And yet there was,such a silence all around, that he 
felt sure he could have heard even the breathing of a sleeper, 
if there had,beén one there, 

A strange circumstance, a light in such a place at that time 


of night, with no one near it, 


G 


7 
A curtain was drawn across the lower portion of the window, . 2 
and he could not see into the room. But there was no shadow 4 
thrown upon it from within. To have gained 3) footing T7 1 
the wall and tried to look in from above, would have- been 
attended with some danger—cerjainly with gome noise, and ^ 
the chance of terrifying the са, if that really were her А 
habitation. Again and again һе listened ; again and again' 
the same wearisome blank. У 

Leaving the spot with slow and cautious steps, and skirting 
the ruin for a few paces, he came at length to a door. Нг. 
knocked. No answer. But there was a curious noise inside. 23 
It was difficult to determine what it was. It bore а resem; F 
blance to the Jow moaning of one in pais but it was not 
that, being far too regular and constant. "Now it seemed a 
kind of song, now a wail—seemed, that is, to his changing 
fancy, for the sound itself was never changed or checked. 
It was unlike anyshing he had ever heard, and in its tone 
there was something fearful, chilling, and unearthly. 

The listener’s blood ran colder now than ever it had done 
in frost and snow, but he knocked again. There was no 
answer, and the sound went on without any interruption. 
He laid his hand softly upon the latch, and put his knee 
against the door. It was not secured on the inside, but 
yielded to the pressure, and turned upon its hinges. He saw 
the glimmering of a fire upon the olf walls, and entered. 
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ZEY CHAPTER THE SEVENTY-FIRST 


L3 


HE dull, red glow of ооа fire—for по lamp or candle 
burnt within the roomW-showed him a figure, seated on 

the hearth with its back towards him, bending over the fitful 
light. The attitude was that of one who ‘sought the heat. It 
was, and yet was not. The stooping posture and the cowering 


- 
form were there, but no hands were stretched out to meet the 


ge warmth, no shrug or shiver comparejl its luxury with 
the piercing cold oytside. With limbs huddled together, head 
bowed down, arms ‘crossed upon the breast, and fingers tightly 
clenched, it rocked to and fro upon its seat without a moment's 
pause, accompanying the action with the mournful sound he 
had heard. « А 

The Һеауў door had closed behind him on his entrance, 
witha crash that made him start. The figure neither spoke 
nor turned to look, nor gave in any other way the faintest 
sign of having. héard the noise. The form was that of an 
old man, his white head akin in colour te the mouldering 
embers upon which he gazed® He, and the failing light 
and dying fire, the time-worn room, the solitude, the wasted 
life, and gloom, were alfin fellowship. Ashes, and dust, 
and ruin! ec 

Kit tried to speak, and did pronounce some words, though 
what they were he scarcely knew. Still the same terrible low cry 
went on—still the same rocking in the chaif—the same stricken 
figure was there, unchanged and heedless of his presence, 

He had his hand upon the latch, when something in the 
form—distinctly seen as gne log broke and fell, and, as it 
fell, blazed up—arrested it. He returned to where he had 
stood before—ad¥anced a pace—another—another still. 
Another, and he såw the face. Yes! Changed as it was, 
he knew it well. 
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> Master!” he cried, stooping оп one knee and catching — ^ 
at his hand. {‘Dear master. Speak to me!" А 
The old man turned slowly towards him% andgnuttered; irs „е 
a hollow voice, » . omy 
“This is another !—How of these spirits there have 


been to-night!” 
“No spirit, master. No one but your old servant. You 


know me now, I am sure? Miss Nell—where is she—where `  * 
is she?” . | 
“They all say that!” cried the old man. “They all ask | 
the same question. A spirit!” | 
«Where is she?” demanded Kit. “Oh tell me but that— um 
but that, dear master!” 4 
-) “She is asleep—yonder—in there.” 
“Thank God!” 


“Ay! Thank God!” returned the old man. “I have 
prayed to Him, many, and many, and many a livelong night, 
when she has been asleep, He knows. Hark! Did she call?” 

“J heard no woice.” 

“You did, You hear her now. Do you tell me that you 
don’t hear that?” i 

He started upp and listened again. 

«Nor that?” he cried, with a triumphant smile. “Can ! 
anybody know that voice so well as I! Hush! hush!” 

Motioning to him to be silent, Re stcle away into another „ 
chamber. After 4 short absence (during which he could be 
heard to speak in a softened soothing tone) he returned, 
bearing in his hand a lamp. 

«She is still asleep,” he whispered. “You were right. She 
did not call—unless she did so in her slumber. She has'called 
to me in her sleep before now, Sir; as] sat ру, watching, I 
have seen her lips move, and have known, though no sound 
came from them, that she spoke of me. I feared the light 
might dazzle her eyes and wake her, so } brought it here.” — | 2 

He spoke rather to himself than to the visitor, bat whenhe ¢ 
had put the lamp upon the table, he took it up, as if impelled 
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by some momentary recollection or curiosity, and held it near. 
his face. Then, as if forgetting his motive in the very action, 


- he turned ayaygutd put it down again. 


. “She is sleeping soundly,” he said; “but no wonder. Angel 
hands have strétwn the deep with snow, that the lightest 
footstep may be lighter yet; the very birds are dead, that 


"they may not wake her. used to feed them, Sir. Though 


never so cold and hungry, the timid things would fly from us. 
They never flew from her!” ‹ 

Again he stopped to listen, and scarcely drawing breath, 
listened for a long, long time. That fancy past, he opened 
дй old chest, took out some clothes as fondly as if they bad 
been living things,gnd began to smooth and bush them with 
his hand. t 

“Why dost thou lie so idle there, dear Nell,” he murmured, 
“when there are bright red berries out-of-doors waiting for 
thee to pluck them! Why dost thou lieso idle there, when 
thy little friénds come creeping to the door, crying ‘where is 
Nell—sweet Nell?’—and sob, and weep, because they do not 
see thee. She was always gentle with children. The wildest 
would do her bidding—she had a tender way with them, 
indeed she had!” = € 

Kit had no power to speak. *His eyes were filled with tears. 

“Her little homely dress,—her favourite!” cried the old 
man, pressing it to his bréast, and patting it with his shrivelled 
hand. “She will miss it when she wakes., They have hid it 
here ig sport, but she shall have it—she shalf have it. I would 
not vex my darling, for the wide world’s riches. See here— 
these shoes—how worn they are—she kept them to remind her 
of our last long journey. You see where the little feet were 
bare upon tha,grqund. They told me, afterwards, that the 
stones had cut and bruiged them. She never told me that. 
No, no, God bless her! and, I have remembered since, she 
walked: behind me, Sir, that I might not see how lame she 
was—but yet she had my hand in hers, and seemed to lead 
me still." 
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He pressed them to his lips, and having carefully put them 
back again, went on communing with himself—looking wistfully 
from time to time towards the chamber he kadlately visited. 

“She was not wont to be a lie-abed; but she was well then. 
We must have patience. When she is well again, she will rise 
early, as she used to do, and rimble abroad in the healthy 


morning time. I often tried to/track the way she had gone, 


but her small fairy footstep left no print upon the dewy ground, 
to guide me. Who is that? Shut the door. Quick !—Have 
we not enough to do to drive away that marble cold, and keep 
her магт!” 

The door was indeed opened, for the entrance of Mr, 
Garland and his friend, accompanied by two other persons. 
‘These were the schoolmaster, and the bachelor. The former 
held a light in his hand. He had, it seemed, but gone to his 
own cottage to replenish the exhausted lamp, at the moment 
when Kit came up and found the old man alone. 

He softened again at sight of these two friends, and, laying 
aside the angry manner—if to anything so feeble and so sad 
the term can be applied—in which he had spoken when the 
door opened, resumed his former seat, and. subsided, by little 
and little, into tke old action, and the old, dull, wandering 
sound. 

Of the strangers he took no heed whatever. He had seen 


them, but appeared quite incapable of interest or curiosity. . 


'The younger brother stood apart. The bachelor drew a chair 
towards the old ‘han, and sat down close beside him. , ‘After 
a long silence, he ventured to speak. 

* Another night, and not in bed!" he said softly ; wF 
hoped you would be more mindful of your promise to me. 
Why do you not take some rest?" A 

* Sleep has left me,” returned the,old man. “It is all with 
her!” 

“Tt would pain her very much to know "that you were 
watching thus,” said the bachelor. “Yêu would not give 
her pain?" ) 
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“I am not so sure of that, if it would only rouse her. She 


has slept so very long. Апа yet І am rash to say so. It is a 
good and ha Igep—eh ?" : 


. "Indeed it is,” returned the bachelor. * Indeed, indeed, 

it is!” „ 

“That’s well I—and the waking, "—faltered the old man. 

* “Happy too. Happier tongue can tell, or heart of 

man conceive.” d 
They watched him as he rose and stqle on tiptoe to the 

other chamber where the lamp had been replaced. They 


listened as he spoke again within its silent walls. They 


looked into the faces of each, other, and no man’s cheek 
was free from tears. Не came back, whispering that she 
was still asleep, bêt that he thought she hfü ‘moved. X 
was her hand, he said—a little—a very, very little—but he 
was pretty sure she had moved it—perhaps in seeking his, 
He had known her do that before ; though in the 
deepest sleep the while. And when he said this, he“ 
dropped into his chair again, and clasping his hands above 
his head, uttered a cry never to be forgotten. 
‚ The poor schodimaster motioned to the bachelor that he 
would come upon the other side, and speak to him. They 
gently unlocked his fingers, which he had twisted in his 
grey hair, and pressed them in their own. 

“Не will hear me,” said «he schoolmaster, “І am sure. He 


‘will hear either me or you if we beseech him. She would, at 


all times.” . St 
“I will hear any voice she liked to hear," cried the old man. 
“1 Jove all she loved!” < 


«І know you do,” returned the schoolmaster. “І am 
certain of it. "Think of her; think of all the sorrows and 
afflictions you RAE shared together; of all the trials, and 
all the peaceful pleasures, you have jointly known." . 

“Ido. Ido. 2 think of nothing else." 

«Т would Have you think of nothing else to-night—of nothing 
but those things which will soften your heart, dear friend, and 
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, Open it to old affections and old times. It is so that she would 
speak to you herself, and in her name it is that I speak now.” 


“You do well to speak softly,” said the ad man. “We ^ 


will not wake her. I should be glad to see her eyes again, 
and to see her smile. There is a smile upon her young 
face now, but it is fixed and changeless. I would have, it 


come and go. That shall be ii Heaven's good time. We’ 


will not wake her." 

“Let us not talk of her in her sleep, but as she used to be 
when you were journeying together, far away—as she was at 
home, in the old house from which you fled together—as she 
was in the old cheerful time,” said the schoolmaster. 

“She was always cheerful—very cheerful,” cried the old 
man, looking steadfastly at him. “There as ever something 
mild and quiet about her, I remember, from the first; but 
she was of a happy nature.” 

** We have heard.you say,” pursued the schoolmaster, “that 
In this, and in all goodness, she was like her mothor. You can 
think of, and remember her?” 4 

He maintained his steadfast look, but gave no answer. 

“Or even one before her,” said the bachelor. “It is many 
years ago, and affliction makes the time longer, but you have 
not forgotten her whose деа contributed to make this child 
so dear to you, even before you knew her worth or could 


read her heart? Say, that you сошӣ carry back your thoughts _ 


to very distant days—to the time of your early life—when, 
unlike this fair lower, you did not pass your уси alone. 
Say, that you could remember, long ago, another child who 
loved you dearly, you being but a child yourself. Say, that 
you had a brother, long forgotten, long unseen, long separated 
from you, who now, at last, in your utmost need came back to 
comfort and console you—” nx 

“To be to you what you were once to him,” cried the 
younger, falling on his knee before him; *to repay your old 
affection, brother dear, by constant care, solicituae, and love; 
to be, at your right hand, what he never ceajed to be when 
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. Oceans rolled between us; to call to witness his unchanging , 
, truth and mindfulness of bygone days, whole years of desola- 
„Поп. Give те byt one word of recognition, brother—and 
never--no neve, in the brightest moment of our youngest 
days, when, poer silly boys, we thought to pass our lives 
together—have we been half as dear and precious to each 
other as we shall be from tls time hence!” 

The old man looked from face to face, and his lips moved ; 
but no sound came from them in reply. . 

“ If we were knit together then,” pursued the younger brother, 

^ “ what will be the bond between us now! Our love and fellow- 
ship began in childhood, when fife was all before us, and will 
Be resumed when we have proved it, and are btt children at the 
last. As many restless spirits, who have huntef fortune, fame 
or pleasure through the world, retire in their decline to where 
they first drew breath, vainly seeking to be children once again 
before they die, so we, less fortunate than they in early life, 
but happier én its closing scenes, will set up our rest again” 
among our boyish haunts$ and going home with no hope 
realised, that had its growth in manhood — carrying back 
nothing that we brbught away, but our old yearnings to each 
other—saving no fragment from the wreck, of life, but that 
which first endeared it—may bt indeed but children as at 
first. And even,” he added in an altered voice, “even if 

, What I dread to name has*come to pass—even if that be so, 
or is to be (which Heaven forbid and spare us !)—still, dear 
brothér, we are not apart, and have that comfort in our great 
afflictioh." 

By little and little, the old man had drawn back towards 
the inner chamber, while these words were spoken. He 
pointed there, as he replied, with trembling lips, 

“You plot amóng you to wean my heart from her. You 
never will do that—never while I have life, I have no relative 
or friend but her-I never had—I never will have. She is 
all in allto nie. Its too late to part us now.” 

Waving themloff with his hand, and calling softly to her as 
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; he went, he stole into the room. They who were left behind, 
drew close together, and after a few whispered words—not 2 
unbroken by emotion, or easily uttered—followed „him. They 
moved so gently, that their footsteps made no noise; but there 
were sobs from among the group, and sounds of grief and 
mourning. ] 

For she was dead. There, upon her little bed, she lay at 
rest. The solemn stillness was no marvel now. 

She was dead. No sleep so beautiful and calm, so free 
from trace of pain, so fair to look upon. She seemed a 


creature fresh from the hand of God, and waiting for the ~ 


breath of life; not one who had lived and suffered death. 

Her couch wis dressed with here and there some wintet 

berries and gré¥n leaves, gathered in a spot she had been used 
to favour. “When I die, put near me something that has 
loved the light, and had the sky above it always." Those 
were her words, — . 
* Shs was dead. Dear, gentle, patient, noble Noll was dead. 
Her little bird—a poor slight thing the pressure of a finger 
would have crushed—was stirring nimbly in its cage; and 
the strong heart of its child-mistress was müte and motionless 
for ever. NE 

Where were the traces of her early cares, her sufferings, 
and fatigues? All gone. Sorrow was dead indeed in her, 
but peace and perfect happiness were born; imaged in her 
tranquil beauty and profound repose. 

And still her тег self lay there, unaltered in this change. 


Yes. The old fireside had smiled upon that same sweet face; _ 


it had passed like a dream through haunts of misery and саге; 
at the door of the poor schoolmaster on the summer evening, 
before the furnace fire upon the cold wet night, at the still 
bedside of the dying boy, there had been thé same mild lovely 
look. So shall we know the angels in their majesty, after 
death. А 

The old man held one languid arm ii his, ànd bad the 
small hand tight folded to his breast, for warmth. It was the 
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hand she had stretched out to him with her last smile—the 
hand that had led him on through all their wanderings. Ever 
and anon he pressed it to his lips; then hugged it to his 
breast again, murmuring that it was warmer now; and as he 
said it he looked; in agony, to those who stood around, as if 
imploring them to help her. * 

She was dead, and past all h&lp, or need of it. The ancient 
rooms she had seemed to fill with life, even while her own was 
waning fast—the garden she had tended--the eyes she had 
gladdened—the noiseless haunts of many a thoughtful hour— 


` the paths she had trodden as E were but yesterday— could 


know her no more. 

“Tt is not,” said the бады, аѕ Һе beny down to kiss 
her on the cheek, and gave his tears free vent, “it is not on 
earth that Heaven's justice ends. Think what it is, compared 
with the World to which her young spirit has winged its early 
flight, and say, if one deliberate wish expressed in solemn , 
terms above this bed coulg call her back to > Hie, which of 
us would utter it!" 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTYSECOND - 


HEN morning came, and they could speak more calmly 

Y on the subject of thei. grief, they heard how her liie 
had closed. 

She had been dead two days. They were all about her 
at the time, knowing that the end was drawing on. She died 
soon after daybreak. They had read and talked to her in 
the earlier portion of the right, but as the hours crept on, 
she sank to sleep. They could tell, by what she faintly uttered 
«in her dreams, that they were of her journeyings with the old 
man; they were of no painful scenes, but of those who had 
helped and used them kindly, for she often said “God bless 
you!” with grea. fervour. Waking, she never wandered in 
her mind but once, and that was of beautiful music which 
she said was in the air. od knows. It may have 


Opening her eyes at last, from a very quiet sleep, she begged 
that thez.-ro"'d kiss her once again. That done, she turned 
to the old man with a lovely smile upon her face— such, they 
said, as they had never seen, and never could forget—and 
clung with both her arms about his neck, They did not know 
that she was dead, at first. 

She had spoken very often of the two sisters, who, she 
said, were like dear friends to her. She wished they could 
be told how much she thought about them, and how she 
had watched them as they walked together, by the river side 
at night. She would like to see poor Kit, she had often said 
of late. She wished there was,somebody to take her love 
to Kit. And even then, she never thought or spoke about 
him, but with something of her old, clear, merry laugh. 

For the rest, she had never murmured’ or complained ; but, 
with a quiet mind, and manner quite unalte*ed—save that she 
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every day became more earnest and more grateful to them— « 

‚ faded like the light upon a summer' evening. 

. The childwho bad been her little friend came there almost 
as soan as it day, with an offering of dried flowers which 
he begged them to lay upon her breast. It was he who had 
come to the window overnight and spoken to the sexton, and 
‘they saw in the snow traces of small feet, where he had been 
lingering near the room in which she lay before he went to 
bed. He hada fancy, it seemed, that they had left her there 
alone; and could not bear the thought. 


if He told them of his dream again, and that it was of her 
* “sabe: 


ing restored to them, just a she used to be. He begged 
Кага to see her, saying that he would be very quiet, and that 
they need not fear kis being alarmed, for he Mad sat alone hy 
his young brother all day long, when Ле was dead, and had 
felt glad to be so near him. They let him have his wish ; and 
indeed he kept his word, and was in his childish way a lesson 
to them all. « d 

Up to that time, the old* man had not spoken once—except 
to her—or stirred from the bedside. But when he saw her 
little favourite, he was moved as they had not seen him yet, 
and made as though he would have him cqme nearer. Then 
pointing to the bed, he burst int® tears for the first time, and 
they who stood by, knowing that the sight of this child had 


.„ done him good, left them alone together. 


Soothing him with his artless talk of her, the child persuaded 
him to take some rest, to walk abroad, to d almost as he de- 
sired him. And when the day came on, which must remove 
her in her earthly shape from earthly eyes for ever, he led 
him away, that he might not know when she was taken from 
him. за 

They were fo gather fresh leaves and berries for her bed. 
It was Sunday—a bright, clear, wintry afternoon—and as 
they traversed thé village street, those who were walking in 
their path drew back to make way for them, and gave them 
a softened отеп. Some shook the old man kindly by the 
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hand, some stood uncovered while he tottered by, and many : 


cried, “ God help him!” as he passed along. 

“Neighbour!” said the old man, stopping at the cottage 
where his young guide’s mother dwelt, “how is it that the 
folks are nearly all in black to-day? I have'seen a mourning 
ribbon or a piece of crape on althost every one.” h 

She could not tell, the woman said. 

“Why, you yourself—you wear the colour too!” he cried. 
“Windows are closed that never used to be by day. What 
does this mean?" 

Again the woman said she could not tell. 

“We must go back,” said:the old man, hurriedly. “We 
must see what this is.” 3 
? “No, no," cried the child, detaining him. “Remember 
what you promised. Our way is to the old green lane, where 
she and I so often were, and where you found us more than 
once making those garlands for her garden. Do not turn 
back ! 2А 

“Where is she now?" said the old man. “Tell me that.” 

* Do you not know?" returned the child. * Did we not 
leave her, but just now?” 

“True. mtra It was her we left—was it!” 

He pressed his hand upon his brow, looked vacantly round, 
and as if impelled by a sudden thought, crossed the road, and 


entered the sexton's house. He and his deaf assistant were: 


sitting before the, fire. Both rose up, on seeing who it was. 

The child made a hasty sign to them with hig hand. It 
was the action of an instant, but that, and the old man's 
look, were quite enough. 

“Do you—do you bury any one to-day?” he said, eagerly. 

“No, no! Who should we bury, Sir?" returned the 
sexton. > 

“Ay, who indeed! I say with you, who indeed?” 

“Tt is a holiday with us, good Sir," returned the sexton 


mildly. “We have no work to do to-day." 
“Why then, I'll go where you will," said the old man, 


T 


“little time since you last saw me.” 
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turning to the child. “You’re sure of what you tell me? , 
You would not deceive me? I am changed even in the 
LI 

* Go thy” ways with him, Sir,” cried the sexton, “апа 
Heaven be with ye both!” = 

“I am quite ready," said the old man, meekly. “Come, 


-boy, come—" and so submitted to be led away. 


And now the bell—the bell she had so often heard’ by 
night and day, and listened to with solemn pleasure almost 
asaliving voice—rang its remorseless toll for her, so young, 
so beautiful, so good. Decrepit age, and vigorous life, and 
blooming youth, and helpless infancy, poured forth—on 
crutches, in the pride of strength and hetlth, in the full 
blush of promise, ifi the mere dawn of life—f gather round. 
her tomb. Old men were there, whose eyes were dim and 
senses failing—grandmothers, who might have died ten years 
ago, and still been old—the deaf, the bjind, the lame, the 
palsied, the living dead in many shapes and forms, to see the 
closing of that early grave. What was the death it would 
shut in, to that which still could crawl and “creep above it! 

Along the crowded path they bore her now; pure as the 
newly-fallen snow that covered it; whose day on earth had 
been as fleeting. Under that perch, where she had sat when 
Heaven in its mercy brought her to that peaceful spot, she 
passed again, and the old*church received her in its quiet 


" shade. 


They carried her to one old nook, whéee she had many 
and many a time sat musing, and laid their burden softly on 
the pavement. The light streamed on it through the coloured 
window—a window, where the boughs of trees were ever 
rustling in the summer, and where the birds sang sweetly 
all day long. “With every breath of air that stirred among 
those branches in the sÜnshine, some trembling, changing 
light would fall-upon her grave. 

Earth to &rth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust. Many a young 
hand ам its little wreath, many a stifled sob was 
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heard. Some—and they were not a few—knelt down. All 
were sincere and truthful in their sorrow. - 

The service done, the mourners stood apart, and the 
villagers closed round to look into the grave before the 
pavementstone should be replaced. One called to. mind 
how he had seen her sitting on«that very spot, and how her 
book had fallen on her lap, and she was gazing with a pen- 
sive face upon the sky. Another told how he bad wondered 
much that one so delicate as she, should be so bold; how 
she had never feared to enter the church alone at night, but 
had loved to linger there when all was quiet, and even to 
climb the tower stair, with no more light than that of the 
moon rays stealing through the loopholes in the thick old 
vall A whisper went about among thé oldest there, that 
she had seen and talked with angels; and when they called 
{ох mind how she had looked, and spoken, and her carly 
death, some thought it might be so, indeed. Thus, coming 
to the grave in little knots, and glancing down, and giving 
place to others, and falling off in ‘whispering groups of three 
or four, the church was cleared in time of all but the sexton 
and the mourning friends. 

They saw the ‚уаш covered and the stone fixed down. 
Then, when the dusk of evening had come on, and not a 
sound disturbed the sacred stillness of the place—when the 
bright moon poured in her light on tomb and monument, 
on pillar, wall, and arch, and most of all (it seemed to them) 
upon her quiet grave—in that calm time, when all outward 
things and inward thoughts teem with assurances of im- 
mortality, and worldly hopes and fears are humbled in the 
dust before them—then, with tranquil and submissive hearts 
they turned away, and left the child with God. 

Oh! itis hard to take to heart the lesson that such deaths 
will teach, but let no man reject it, ‘for it is one that all must 
learn, and is a mighty, universal Truth. When Death strikes 
down the innocent and young, for every fragifé form from 
which he lets the panting spirit free, a hundyed virtues rise, 
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in shapes of mercy, charity, and love, to walk the world, and 
bless it. Of every tear that sorrowing mortals shed on such * 


‹ F 
green graves, some good is born, some gentlei® nature comes. 


In the Destroyer's steps there spring up bright creations that 
defy his power, anq his dark path bétomes a way of light to 
Heaven. 


It was late when the old Man came home. The boy had 
led him to his own dwelling, under.some pretence, on their 
way back; and, rendered drowsy by his fong ramble and late 
want of rest, he had sunk into a deep sleep by the fireside. 
He was perfectly exhausted, and they were careful not to rouse 
him. The slumber held him “а long time, and when he at 
length awoke the fhoon was shining. е р 

The younger brother, uneasy at his protracted absence, was 
watching at the door for his coming, when he appeared in the 
pathway with his little guide. He advanced to meet them, 
and tenderly,obliging the old man to lean upon his arm, co! 
ducted him with slow and érembling steps towards the-honse. 

He repaired to her chamber, straight. Not finéing what he 
had left there, he «eturned with distracted looks to the room 
in which they were assembled. From that, he rushed into 
the schoolmaster's cottage, calling her nae." riiey followed 
close upon him, and when he had vainly searched it, brought 
him home. : Р 

With such persuasive words as pity and affection could 
suggest, they prevailed upon him to sit amy'ig them and hear 
what they should tell him. Then, endeavouring by every little 
artifice to prepare his mind for what muş come, and dwelling 
with many fervent words upon the happy lot to which she had 
been removed, they told him, at last, the truth. The moment 
it had passed their lips, he fell down among them like a 
murdered man. * j uF 

‘For many hours, they had little hope of his surviving; but 
grief is strofg, ands he recovered. 

If there bé any who have never known the blank that 
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follows death—the weary void—the sense of desolation that 
' will come upon the strongest minds, when something familiar 


and beloved is missed at every turn—the connexion between ' 


inanimate and senseless things, and the object of?recollection, 
when every household god becomes a monument and every 
room a grave—if there be any who have поё known this, and 
proved it by their own experience, they can never faintly guess, 
how, for many days, the old mth pined and moped away the 
time, and wandered here and there as seeking something, and 
had no comfort. ” 

Whatever power of thought or memory he retained, was all 
bound up in her. He never understood, or seemed to care to 
understand, about his brothét. To every endearment and 
attention he continued listless. If they spoke to him on this, 
or any other theme—save one—he would hear them patiently 
for awhile, then turn away, and go on seeking as before. 

On that one theme, which was in his and all their minds, it 
was impossible to tóuch. Dead! He could not, hear or bear 
the word. The slightest hint of it would throw him into a 
paroxysm, “ke that he had had when it was first spoken. In 
what hope he lived, no man could tell ; but that he had some 
hope of finding her again—some faint and shadowy hope, 
deferred о: tay to day, and making him from day to day 
more sick and sore at heart—was plain to all. 

They bethought them of a removal from the scene of this 


last sorrow ; of trying whether change of place would rouse or ' 


cheer him. Ніз Lrother sought the advice of those who: were 
accounted skilful in such matters, and they came and saw him. 
Some of the number, staid upon the spot, conversed with him 
when he would converse, and watched him as he wandered 
up and down, alone and silent. Move him where they might, 
they said, he would ever seek to get back there, His mind 
would run upon that spot. If they confined him closely, and 
kept a strict guard upon him, they might bold him prisoner, 
but if he could by any means escape, he would sarely wander 
back to that place, or die upon the road, ] 
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The boy, to whom he had submitted at first, had no longer 

any influence with him. At times he would suffer the child 

, to walk by his side, or would even take suth notice of his 
presence as giving him his hand, or would stop to kiss his 
check, or pat hire on the head. At other times, he would 
entreat him—not unkindly—to be gone, and would not brook 

- him near. But whether alone; or with this pliant friend; or 
with those who would have Aven him, at any cost or sacrifice, 
some consolation or some peace of minq, if happily the means 
could have been devised ; he was at all times the same—with 
no love or care for anything in life—a broken-hearted man. 

At length they found one gay that he had risen early, and, 
‘with his knapsack on his back, his staff fn hand, her own 
straw hat, and littfê basket full of such thing#as she had been 
used to carry, was gone. As they were making ready to pursue 
him far and wide, a frightened schoolboy came who had seen 
him, but a moment before, sitting in the church—upon her 
grave, he said. 4 

They hastened there, &nd going softly to the szzy éspied 
him in the attitude of one who waited райёпӣу. They did 
not disturb him then, but kept a watch upon him all that day. 
When it grew quite dark, he rose and returned home, and 
went to bed, murmuring tochimself, “She will come to- 
morrow!” 

Upon the morrow he ‘was there again from sunrise until 
night; and still at night he laid him down to rest, and 
muttered, “She will come to-morrow!” “6” 

And thenceforth, every day, and all day long, he waited at 
her grave for her. How many picturesof new journeys over 
pleasant country, of resting-places under the free broad sky, 
of rambles in the fields and woods, and paths not often 
trodden—hoW many tones of that one well-remembered voice 
-how many glimpses df the form, the fluttering dress, the 
hair that waved $o gaily in the wind—how many visions of 
what had Been, @nd what he hoped was yet to be—rose up 
before him, th the old, dull, silent church! He never told 
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them what he thought, or where he went. He would sit with 
them at night, pondering with a secret satisfaction, they could 


see, upon the flight that he and she would take hefore night , 


came again; and still they would hear him whisper in his 
prayers, “Oh! Let her come to-morrow !? 
The last time was on a genial day in spring. He did 


not return at the usual hour, and, they went to seek him. Не ' 


was lying dead upon the stone. 

They laid him by the side of her whom he had loved so 
well; and, in the church where they had often prayed, and 
mused, and lingered hand in hand, the child and the old man 


slept together, Р 
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: (CHAPTER THĘ LAST 


THE magic reel, which, rolling on before, has led the 
chronicler thus far, now slackens in its pace, and stops. 
It lies before the goal; the ptrsuit is at an end. 7 
It remains but to dismiss the leaders of the little crowd who 
have borne us company upon the road, and so to close the 
journey. ^ : 
Foremost among them, smpoth Sampson Brass and Sally, 
"arm-in-arm, claim our polite attention. ш 
Mr. Sampson, then, being detained, as slready has been 
shown, by the Justice upon whom he called, and being so 
strongly pressed to protract his stay that he could by no means 
refuse, remained under his protection forna considerable time, 
during whieh the great attention of his entertainer kept him 
so extremely close, that h& was quite lost to society’ never 
even went abroad for exercise saving into a “ёш paved yard. 
So well, indeed, was his modest and retiring temper under- 
stood by those with whom he had to deal, and so jealous were 
they of his absence, that they required a kind ot friendly bond 
to be entered into by two substantial housekeepers, in the 
sum of fifteen hundred pounds a-piece, before they would 
suffer him to quit their hospitable roof—dou ting it appeared, 
that he would return, if once let loose, М any other terms. 
Mr, Brass, struck with the humour of this jest, and carrying 
out its spirit to the utmost, sought from his wide connexion 
a pair of friends whose joint possessions fell some halfpence 
short of fifteen pence, and proffered them as bail—for that 
was the metry word agreed upon on both sides. These 
gentlemen being o) after twenty-four hours’ pleasantry, 
Mr. Brass consefted to remain, and did remain, until a club 
of choice dpirits €alled a Grand Jury (who were in the joke) 
summoned him to a trial before twelve other wags for perjury 
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and fraud, who in their turn found bim guilty with a most 
facetious joy,—nay, the very populace entered into the whims , 
and when Mr. Brass was moving in а hackney-cogch towards - 
the building where these wags assembled, valuted him, with 
rotten eggs and carcases of kittens, and feigned to wish to tear 
him into shreds, which greatly increased the comicality of the 
thing, and made him relish it the more, no doubt. : 

‚ То work this sportive vein БАП further, Mr. Brass, by his 
'counsel, moved in arrest of judgment that he had been led 
to criminate himself, by assurances of safety and promises 
of pardon, and claimed the leniency which the law extends 
to such confiding natures as are, thus deluded. After solemn 
argument, this point (with others of a technical nature, whose 
hvmorous extravagance it would be difficult to exaggerate) 
was referred to the judges for their decision, Sampson being 
meantime removed to his former quarters. Finally, some 
of the points were,given in Sampson's favour, and some 
against him; and the upshot was that, instead of being 
desired *.travel for a time in foreign parts, he was permitted 
to grace the’ mother country under certain insignificant 
restrictions. À 

‘These were that he should, for a term of years, reside in 
à spacious mansion where several other gentlemen were lodged 
and boarded at the public charge, who went clad in a sober 
uniform of grey turned up with yellow, had their hair cut 
extremely short, and chiefly lived on gruel and light soup. 
It was also requ'ed of him that he should partake their 
exercise of constantly ascending an endless flight of stairs; 
and lest his legs, unus2d to such exertion, should be weakened 
by it, that he should wear upon one ankle an amulet or 
Charm of iron. These conditions being ed, he was 
removed one evening to his new ШЫ enjoyed, in 
common with nine other gentlemen and two ladies, the privi- 
lege of being taken to his place of retirement in one of 
Royalty’s own carriages. 1 

Over and above these trifling penalties, his name was crased 
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and blotted out from the roll of attorneys; which erasure has, 
been always held in these latter times to be a great degradation 


„апа reproach, and to imply the commission of some amazing 


villany—as indeed would seem to be, е case, when so many 
worthless nameg remain among its better records, unmolested. 
-Of Sally Brass, conflicting rumours went abroad. Some 


“said with confidence that she had gone down to the docks 


in male attire, and had become a female sailor ; others darkly 
whispered that she had enlisted as a private in the second 
regiment of Foot Guards, and had been seen in uniform 
and on duty, to wit, leaning ‘on her musket and looking out 
of a sentry-box in St. Jamesis Park, one evening. There 
were many such whispers as these in circulation ; but the 
truth appears to be that, after a lapse of fome five yeafs 
(during which there is no direct evidence of her having 
been seen at all), two wretched people were more than once 
observed to crawl at dusk from the inmost recesses of St. 
Giles's, and fo take their way along the streets, with shufflufe 
steps and cowering shivering forms, looking, intoZtné' roads 
and kennels as they went in search of refuse food or dis- 
regarded offal. These forms were never beheld but in those 
nights of cold and gloom, when the tergble, spegtres, who 
lie at all other times in the obstene hiding-places of London, 
in archways, dark vaults and cellars, venture to creep into 
the streets} the embodied spirits of Disease, and Vice, and 
Famine. It was whispered by those who sh have known, 
that these were Sampson and his sister Sallf*; and to this day, 
it is said, they sometimes pass, on bad nights, in the same loath- 
some guise, close at the elbow of the shrifiking passenger. 

The body of Quilp being found—though not until some 
days had elapged—an inquest was held on it near the spot 
where it had been washed ashore, The general supposition 
wes that he had committed suicide, and, this appearing to 
be favoured by alf the circumstances of his death, the verdict 
was to ‘that effect He was left to be buried with a stake 
through his heart in the centre of four lonely roads. 
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, It was rumoured afterwards that this horrible and barbarous — 
ceremony had been dispensed with, and that the remains had , 
- been secretly given up to Tom Scott. But even here, opinion. 
was divided; for some said Tom had d ‘them up at mid- 
night, and carried them to a place indicated to him by the 
widow. It is probable that both these stories may have had 
their origin in the simple fact of "Tom's shedding tears upon’ 
thé inquest—which he certainty did, extraordinary as it may 
appear. He manifested, besides, a strong desire to assault 
the jury; and being restrained and conducted out of court, 
darkened its only window by «standing on his head upon 
the sill, until he was dexteronsly tilted upon his feet again 
by a cautious beadle. х 
э Being cast Gpon the world by his master’s death, he de- 
` termined to go through it upon his head and hands, and 
accordingly began to tumble for his bread. Finding, however, 
his English birth aa insurmountable obstacle to his advance- 
ivent in this pursuit (notwithstanding that his aro was in high 
repute wii favour), he assumed thé name of an Italian image 
lad, with whom he had become acquainted; and afterwards 
tumbled with extraordinary success, and to overflowing 
audiences, _ , 

Little Mrs. Quilp never quite forgave herself the one deceit 
that lay so heavy on her conscience, and never spoke or 
thought of it but with bitter tears, Her husband had no 
relations, апа: she was rich. He had made no will, or she 
would probably aye been poor. Having married thc first 
time at her mother's instigation, she consulted in her second 
choice nobody but kerself. It fell upon a smart young fellow 
enough; and as he made it a preliminary condition that 
Mrs. Jinwin should be thenceforth an out-pensioner, they 
lived together after marriage with no more than the average 
amount of quarrelling, and led a merry life upon the dead 
dwarf's money. "E i. 

Mr. and Mrs. Garland, and Mr. Abel, went on as usual 
(except that there was a change in their household, as will 
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be seen presently), and in due time the latter went intp 

partnership with his friend the notary, on which occasion 

. there wasea dinner, and a ball, and great extent of dissipa- 
tion, Unto thi&\ball there happengd to be invited the most 
bashful young lady that was ever seen, with whom Mr. Abel 
happened to fall in love. How it happened, or how they 
found it out, or which of them first communicated the dis- 
covery to the other, nobody knows. But certain it is that in 
course of time they were married; and equally certain it is 
that they were the happiest of the happy ; and no less certain 
it is that they deserved to be so. And it is pleasant to write 
down that they reared a femily; because any propagation 

* of goodness and, benevolence is no small addition to the 
aristocracy of nature, and no small subject of rejoicing ‘for 
mankind at large. 

The pony preserved his character for independence and 
principle down to the last moment of hés life; which was an 
unusually ¢ong one, and caused him to be looked цоп, 
indeed, as the very Old’ Parr of ponies.. He ofi went to 
and fro with the little phaeton between Mr. Garland's and his 
son's, and, as 8 old people and the young were frequently 
together, had a stable of his own at thg new, establishment, 
into which he would walk of himself with surprising dignity. 
He condescended to play with the children, as they grew 
old enough to cultivate His friendship, and would run up and 
down the little paddock with them like а„4ов; but though 
he relaxed so far, and allowed them sucK small freedoms as 
caresses, or even to look àt his shoes or hang on by his tail, 
he never permitted any one among them to mount his back 
or drive him; thus showing that even their familiarity must 
have its limits, and that there were points between them far 
too serious for trifling. | 1 
.. He was not unsusceptible of warm attachments in his later 
life, for when thé’ good bachelor came to live with Mr. Garland 
upon the élergynfàn's decease, he conceived a great friendship 
for him, and amiably submitted to be driven by his hands 
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without the least resistance. He did no work for two or 
three years befoye he died, but lived in clover ; and his last 
act (like a choleric old gentleman) was to kick,his doctor. 

Mr. Swiveller, recovering very slowly {той his illness; and 
entering into the receipt of his annuity, bought for’ the 
Marchioness a handsome stock of clothes, and put her to 


schaol forthwith, in redemption, of the vow he had made ' 


upon his fevered bed. After casting about for some time for 
a name which should be worthy of her, he decided in favour 
of Sophronia Sphynx, as being euphonious and genteel, and 
furthermore indicative of mystery. Under this title the 
Marchioness repaired, in tears, tb the school of his selection, | 
from which, as she soon distanced all competitors, she was 
removed before the lapse of many quarters to one of a 
higher grade. It is but bare justice to Mr, Swiveller to say, 
that, although the expenses of her education kept him in 
straitened circumstances for half-a-dozen years, he never 
slackened in his zeal, and always held himself? sufficiently 
repaid by tse accounts he heard (with great gravity) of her 
advancement, on his monthly visits to the governess, who 
looked upon him as a literary gentleman of eccentric habits, 
and of a most-prodigious talent in quotation. 

In a word, Mr. Swiveller kept the Marchioness at this 
establishment until she was, at a moderate guess, full nineteen 
years of age—good-looking, clever, and good -humoured ; 
when he began “g consider seriously what was to be done 
next. On one of itis periodical visits, while he was ‘revolving 
this question in his mind, the Marchioness came down to 


him, alone, looking more smiling and more fresh than ever 


Then it occurred to him, but not for the first time, that Î 
she would marry him, how comfortable they might be! So 
Richard asked her; whatever she said, it wasn’t No; and 
they were married in good earnest that day week, whioh 
gave Mr. Swiveller frequent occasion to remark at. divers 
subsequent periods that there had been a young lady saving 
up for him after all. 
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A little cottage at Hampstead being to let, which had in its 
garden a smoking-box, the envy of the civilised world, they " 
agreed to become its tenants; and when the Honeymoon was 
over, entered upon'its occupation. To this retreat Mr. Chuckster 
repaired regularly Every Sunday to spend the day — usually 
beginning with breakfast; and here he was the great pur- 
-veyor of general news and fashionable intelligence. For some 
years he continued a deadly we to Kit, protesting that he 
had a better opinion of him when he was supposed to have 
stolen the five-pound note, than when he was shown to be 
perfectly free of the crime ; igasmuch as his guilt would have 
had in it something daring and bold, whereas his innocence 
was but another proof of a sneaking and cfafty disposition. 
By slow degrees, hf$wever, he was reconciledeto him in the 
end; and even went so far as to honour him with his 
patronage, as one who had in some measure reformed, and 
was therefore to be forgiven. But he never forgot or pardoned 
that circumstgnce of the shilling ; holding that if he had comf. 
back to get another he wouéd have done well enough, xt that 
his returning to work out the former gift was & stain upon his 
moral character which no penitence or contrition could ever 
wash away. 

Mr. Swiveller, having always фееп in 50те таеаййте of a 
philosophic and reflective turn, grew immensely contemplative, 
at times, in: the smoking-bóx, and was accustomed at such 
"periods to debate in ‘his own mind the mysterious question of 
Sophronia’s parentage. Sophronia herself iy, she was an 
orphan} but Mr. Swiveller, putting various slight circumstances 
together, often thought Miss Brass must know better than 
that; and, having heard from his wife of her strange interview 
with Quilp, entertained sundry misgivings whether that person, 
in his lifetime*might not also have been able to solve the 
riddle, had he chosen, hese speculations, however, gave 
him no uneasiness $ for Sophronia was ever a most cheerful, 
affectionate, &nd provident wife to him; and Dick (excepting 
for an occasional outbreak with Mr. Chuckster, which she had 
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the good sense rather to encourage than oppose) was to her 
an attached and domesticated husband. And they played 
many hundred thousand games of cribbage together. And | 
let it be added, to Dick's honour, that, tho gh we have called 
her Sophronia, he called her the Marchi ness from first to 
last; and that upon every anniversary of the day on which he 
found her in his sick-room Mr. Chuckster came to dinner, and 
there was great glorification. у 

The gamblers, Isaac List and Jowl, with their trusty con- 
federate Mr. James Groves of unimpeachable memory, pursued 
their course with varying success, until the failure of a spirited 
enterprise in the way of their profession, dispersed them in 
various directiors, and caused their career to receive a sudden 
check from the long and Strong arm of (не law. This defeat 
had its origin in the untoward detection of а new associate— 
young Frederick Trent—who thus became the unconscious 
instrument of their punishment and his own. 

« For the young man himself, he rioted abroad for a brief. 
tea., living by his wits—which msans by the abuse of every 

faculty thit +verthily employed raises man above the beasts, 

and so degraded, sinks him far below thers, It was not long 

before his body was recognised by a stranger, who chanced to 

visit tha» hogpital in Paris where the drowned are laid out to 

be owned ; despite the bruises and disfigurements which were 

said to have been occasioned by some previous scuffle. But 

the stranger kept his own counsel until he returned home, and * 
it was never clàts2d or cared бог,“ . 

The younger brother, or the single gentleman, for that 
designation is more familiar, would have drawn the poor 
schoolmaster from his lone retreat, and made him his com- 
panion and friend. But the humble village teacher was timid 
of venturing into the noisy world, and had Become fond of 
his dwelling in the old churchyz:d. Calmly happy in his 
school, and in the spot, and in the attachment of Her little 
mourner, he pursued his quiet course in peace; and was, 
through the righteous gratitude of his friend — let this 
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brief mention suffice for that— a poor schoolmaster no 
more. 

That frieng—single gentleman, or younger Brother, which 
you will—had at hiš heart a heavy sorrow ; but it bred in him 
no misanthropy ok Monastic gloom. ‘He went forth into the 
world, a lover'of his‘ kind. For a long, long time, it was his 
ehief delight to travel in the steps of the old man and the _ 
child (so far as he could tracesthem from her last narrative), 
to halt where they had halted, sympathise where they had 
suffered, and rejoice where they had been made glad. Those 
who had been kind to them, did not escape his search. The 
sister at the school—they wko were her friends, because 
themselves so friendless—Mrs. Jarley of the whx-work, Codlin, 
Short—he found thêm all; and trust me, that the man whe. 
fed the furnace fire was not forgotten. 

Kits story having got abroad, raised him up a host of 
friends, and many offers of provision for hjs future life. He 
had no idea et first of ever quitting Mr. Garland's service ; 
but, after serious remonstgamce and advice from that géntle- 
man, began to contemplate the possibility of Suen a change 
being brought abowt in time. A good post was procured for 
him, with a rapidity which took away his breath, by some of 
the gentlemen who had believed him guilty of the offence laid 
to his charge, and who had acted upon that belief. Through 
the same kind agency, his mother was secured from want, and 
‘made quite happy. Anus, as Kit often said, b's great mis- 
fortune turned out to be the source of afẹ his subsequent 
prosperity. у 

Did Kit live a single man all his days, or did he marry? 
Of course he married, and who should be his wife but 
Barbara? And the best of it was, he married so soon that 
little Jacob wi§ an uncle, before the calves of his legs, 
already mentioned in thif history, had ever been encased 
in broadcloth pantloons,—though that was not quite the 
best either, for of necessity the baby was an uncle too. 

` The delight of Kits mother and of Barbara's mother upon 
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the great occasion is past all telling; finding they agreed 


*во well on that, and on all other subjects, they took up 


their abode tàgether, and were a most harmonious pair of 
friends from that time forth. And t Astley’s . causé 
to bless itself for theit all going together. once a quarter 
—to the pit—and didn’t Kit’s mother’ always say, when 
they painted the outside, that Kit's last treat had helped 
té that, and wonder what the manager would feel if he but 
knew it as they passed his house! 

When Kit had children six and seven years old, there 
was a Barbara among them, and a pretty Barbara she was. 
Nor was there wanting an exact fac-simile and copy of 
little Jacob as*he appeared in those remote times when 


they taught him what oysters meant. Of'course there was an. 


Abel, own godson to the Mr. Garland of that name; and 
there was a Dick, whom Mr. Swiveller did especially favour. 
The little group would often gather round him of a night 
and beg him to tell again that story of good Miss Nell who 
diéu.This Kit would do; an when they cried to hear 
it, wishing 3^longer too, he would teach them how she 
had gone to Heaven, as all good people did; and how, if 
they were good like her, they might hope to be there too 
one day; and to ее and know her as he had done when 
he was quite a boy. Then he would relate to them how 
needy he used to be, and how she had taught him what he 
was otherwise too poor to learn, and how the old man 
had been us to say “she always laughs at Kit”; at 
which ‘they would d brush away their tears, and laugh them- 
selves to think that she had done so, and be again quite 
merry. 

He sometimes took them to the street where she had 
lived; but new improvements had altered^it so much, it 
was not like the same. The old house had been long 
ago pulled down, and a fine broad road was in its place. 
At first he would draw with his stick:a square upon the 
ground to show them where it used to stand. But he 
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soon became uncertain of the spot, and could only say it “ 
was thereabouts, he thought, and that these alterations were 
confusing. * 

' Such are the changes which a few years bring about, and 
so do things pas$ away, like a tale that is told! 
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MASTER. .HUMPHREY'S CLOCK 


MASTER HUMPHREY, FROM HIS CLOCK-SIDE— 
IN THE CHIMNEY-CORNER 


HE reader must not expect to know where I live. At 

present, it is true, fhy abode may be a question of 
little or no import to anybbdy; but if 1 should carry my 
readers with me, as I hope to do, and there should spring 
up, between them and me, feelings of honfely affection and 
regard attaching something of interest to matters ever so 
slightly connected with my fortunes or my speculations, even 
my place of residence might one day hive a kind of charm 
for them. * Bearing this possible contingency in mind, I 
wish them to understand at the outset, that “they must 
never expect to know it. І 

Iam fot a churlish old man. Friendless I can never be, 
for all mankind are my kindred, and I am on ill germs with 
no one member of my great family. But for many years I 
have led a lonely, solitary life ;—what wound I sought to 
heal, what sorrow 4o forget, originally, matters not now; it 
is sufficient that retirement has become x‘ habit with me, 
and that’ I am unwilling to break the Gpell which, for so 
long a time has shed its quiet influence upon my home 
and heart. * 

I'live in a venerable suburb of London, in an old house 
which in bygone days was a famous resort for merry roysterers 
and peerless ladies, long, since departed. It is a. silent shady 
piace, with a paved courtyard so full of echoes, that sometimes 
I am ¢empted tg believe that faint responses to the noises 
of old times linger there yet, and that these ghosts of sound 
haunt my footsteps as I pace it up and down. T am the 
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more confirmed in this belief, because, of late years, the 
echoes that attend my walks have been less loud and marked 


than they were wont to be; and it is pleasanter*to imagine , 


in them the rustling of,silk brocade, and the light step of 
some lovely girl, than to recognise in thejraltered noté the 
failing tread of an old man. . 


-Those who like to read of brilliant rooms and gorgeous ` 


furniture would derive but little pleasure from a minute 
description of my simple dwelling. It is dear to me for 
the same reason that they would hold it in slight regard. 
Its worm-eaten doors, and low "ceilings crossed by clumsy 
beams; its walls of wainscot, dark stairs, and gaping closets ;. 
its small chambers, communicating with each other by winding 
passages or narrow steps; its many nooks, scarce larger than 
its corner-cupboards ; its very dust and dulness, are all dear 
to me. The moth and spider are my constant tenants ; for 
in my house the one basks in his long sleep, and the other 
plieş,, his busy loom secure and undisturbed. * I have a 
pleasure in thinking on a summers day how many butterflies 
have sprung for the first time into light and sunshine from 
some dark corner of these old walls. E x 

When I first came to live here, which was many years 
ago, the neighbours were curious to know who I was, and 
whence I came, and why І lived,so much alone. As time 
went on, and they still remained unsatisfied on these points, 
I became the^wentre of a popular ferment, extending, for 
half а mile round, and in one direction for a full mile. 
Various rumours were circulated to my prejudice. I was a 
spy, an infidel, a conjurer, a kidnapper of children, a refugee, 
a priest, а monster. Mothers caught up their infants ‘and 
ran into their houses as I passed; men eyed чле spitefully, 
and muttered threats and curses. ,l was the object of 
suspicion and distrust—ay, of downright hatred too. ‘ 

But when in course of time they found I did nq harm, but, 
on the contrary, inclined towards them despite their unjust 
usage, they began to relent. I found my footsteps no longer 
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dogged, as they had often been before, and. observed that the 
women and children no longer retreated, but would stand and 
gaze at me as I passed their doors. I took this for a good 


^ omen, and waited patiently for better times. By degrees I 


began to make fiends among these humble folks ; and though 
they were yet shy of speaking, would give them “ good day,” 
and so pass on. In a little time, those whom I had thus 
accosted would make a poiht of coming to their doors and 
windows at the usual hourpand nod or curtsey to me; children, 
too, came timidly within my reach, and ran away quite scared 
when I patted their heads ‘and bade them be good at school. 
These little people soon gref; more familiar. From exchanging 


' mere words of cgurse with my older neighbours, I gradually 


became their friend and adviser, the deposftary of their cares 
and sorrows, and sometimes, it may be, the reliever, in my 
small way, of their distresses. And now I never walk abroad 
but pleasant recognitions and smiling faces wait on Master 
Humphrey. : 

It was a whim of mine, perhaps as a whet to tht curiosity of 
my neighbours, and a kind of retaliation upon them for their 
suspiciofhs—it was, I say, a whim of mine, when I first took up 
my abode in this place, to acknowledgg no other,name than 
Humphrey. With my detr&ctors, І was Ugly Humphrey. 
When I begam to convert them into friends, I was Mr. 
Humphréy and Qld Mr. Humphrey. At length I settled 
down into plain Master Humphrey, whict: was understood 
to ‘be tlie title most pleasant to my ear; and so completely a 
matter of course has it become, that spmetimes when I am 
taking my morning walk in my little c6urtyard, I overhear my 
barber—who has a profound respect for me, and would not, I 
am sure, abridge my honours for the world—holding forth on 
the other side of the wall, touching the state of “ Master 
Humphrey's” health, and communicating to some friend the 
substance gf thé conversation that he and Master Humphrey 


һауе'һай together in the course of the shaving which he has 
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» That I may not make acquaintance with my readers under 
false pretences, or give them cause to complain hereafter that 


I have withheld any matter which it was essential för them to , 


have learnt at first, I wish them to know—and I smile sorrow- ' 
fully to think that the time has been when the cohfession would 
have given me pain—that I am a mis-shapen, deformed old: 
man. 

I have never been made a misanthrope by this cause. I 
have never been stung by any insult, nor wounded by any 
jest upon my crooked figure. As a child I was melancholy 
and timid, but that was because tlie gentle consideration paid 
to my misfortune sank deep into"iny spirit and made me sad, 
even in those early days. I was buta vesy young creature 
when my poor mother died, and yet I remember that often 
when I hung around her neck, and oftener still when I played 
about the room before her, she would catch me to her bosom, 
and bursting into tears, soothe me with every term of fondness 
and affection. God knows I was a happy child at those times 
—happy to hestle in her breast—happy to weep when she did 
—happy in not knowing why. 

‘These occasions are so strongly impressed upon my inemory, 
that they seem to have occupied whole years. I had numbered 
very, very few when they ceased Tor ever, but before then their 
meaning had been revealed to те, = 

I do not know whether all children are imbued with a 
quick perceptioif*of-childish grace and beauty, and a strong 
love for it. but I wns, I had no thought that I remember, 
either that I possessed it myself or that I lacked it, but I 
admired it with an intensity I cannot describe. A little knot 
of playmates—they must have been beautiful, for I see them 
now—were clustered one day round my mother's knee in 
eager admiration of some picture representing a group of 
infant angels, which she held in her hand. Whose the picture 
was, whether it was familiar to me or otherwise, oor how all 
the children came to be there, I forget; I have some'dim 
thought it was my birthday, but the beginning of my recollectior 
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is that we were all together in a garden, and it was summer 
weather—I am sure of that, for one of the little gi 

. roses in her sash. There were many lovely angels in 
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. t.which of,them represented eath child there, and 
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measure 20 explain why I have all m 
to the inanimate objects that people my chamber, and how 
I have come to look upon them гаће? in the light of old 
and constant than as mere chairs and tables which 
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And what other thing that has not life could cheer me 
as it does; what other thing that has not life (I will not 
say how few things that have) could have proved, the same 
patient, true, untiring friend? How often have I sat in 
the long winter evenings feeling such society in its cricket: 
voice, that raising my eyes from my коок апа looking 


gratefully towards it, the face reddened by the glow of the’ 


shining fire has seemed to relax from its staid expression 
and to regard me kindly; how often in the summer twilight, 
when my thoughts have wandered back to a melancholy 
past, have its regular whisperings, recalled them to the calm 
and peaceful present; how оп in the dead tranquillity 


of night has its ‘bell broken the oppressive silence, and‘ 


seemed to give me assurance that the old clock was still 
a faithful watcher at my chamber-door! My easy-chair, my 
desk, my ancient furniture, my very books, I can scarcely 
bring myself to love,even these last like my old clock! 

It stands in a snug corner, midway between the fireside 
and a low*arched door leading toe my bedroom, Its fame 
is diffused so extensively throughout the neighbourhood, that 
I have often the satisfaction of hearing the publican or 
the baker, and sometimes even the parish-clerk, petitioning 
my housekeeper (of Whom I shall have much to say by-and-by) 
to inform him the exact time by Master Hymphrey’s clock. 
My barber, to whom I have refetred, would sooner believe 
it than the sun, Nor are these its only distinctions. It has 
acquired, I am happy to say, another, inseparably connecting 
it not Ойу with my enjoyments and reflections, but’ with 
those of other men; 1s I shall now relate. 

I lived alone here for a long time without any friend 
or acquaintance. In the course of my wanderings by night 
and day, at all hours and seasons, in city strééts and quiet 
country parts, I came to be familiar with certain faces, aad to 
take it to heart as quite a heavy disappointruent if the» failed 
to present themselves each at its accustomed spot. But these 
were the only friends I knew, and beyond them I had none. 
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It happened, however, when I had gone on thus for a lon; 
time, that I formed an acquaintance with a deaf gentleman, 
which bg into intimacy and close companionship. To 
his hour, І am ignorant of his name. It is his humour 
to conceal it, or he has a reason afd purpose for so doing. 
In either RENE feel that he has a right to require a return 

. “of the trust he has reposed; and as he has never sought 
to discover my secret, I hava never sought to penetrate his. 
There may have been something in thjs tacit confidence in 
each other flattering and pleasant to us both, and it may have 
imparted in the beginning an additional zest, perhaps, to our 
friendship. Be this as it way, we have grown to be like 
brothers, and still I only know him as thé deaf gentleman. 

I have said Һа retirement has become а habit with nfe. 
When I add that the deaf gentleman and I have two friends, 
I communicate nothing which is inconsistent with that declara- 
tion. І spend many hours of every day ig solitude and study, 
have no friqids or change of friends but these, only see 
them at stated periods, ard am supposed to be «f a retired 
spirit by the very nature and object of our association. 

We are,men ofsecluded habits, with something of a cloud 
upon our early fortunes, whose enthusiasm nevertheless has not 
cooled with age, whose spirit of, romance fs not yet dtenched, 
who are content to ramble through the world in a pleasant 
dream, rather than ever wáken again to its harsh realities. 

" We are alchemists who would extract the essence of perpetual 
youth from dust and ashes, tempt coy Truth in many light and 

‚ airy forms from the bottom of her well “and dis¢ové? one 
crumb of comfort or one grain of good ia the commonest and 
least-regarded matter that passes through our crucible. Spirits 
of past times, creatures of imagination, and people of to-day 
are alike the éBjects of our seeking, and, unlike the objects of 
search, with most philosophers, we can ensure their coming at 
our command. . ^ 

'The/deaf fentleman and I first begun to beguile our days 
with these fancies, and our nights in communicating them to 
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each other. We are now four. But in my room there are 
Six old chairs, and we have decided that the two empty seats 
shall always be'placed at our table when we meef, to remind 
us that we may yet increase our company by that number, if 
we should find two men to our mind. When one among 1% 
dies, his chair will always be set in its usual piace, but never 


occupied again; and I have caused my will to be so drawn < 


out, that when we are all dead the house shall be shut up, 
and the vacant chairs still left in their accustomed places. It 
is pleasant to think that even then our shades may, perhaps, 
assemble together as of yore ¥ did, and join in ghostly 
converse. ў 

One night in every week, as the clotk strikes ten, we meet: 
At the second st.oke of two, I am alone. 

And now shall I tell how that my old servant, besides 
giving us note of time, and ticking cheerful encouragement of 
our proceedings, lends its name to Our society, which for its 
punctuality and my love is christened “ Master, Humphrey's 
Clock"? “Now shall I tell how tha? in the bottom of the old 
dark closet, where the steady pendulum throbs and beats with 
healthy action, though the pulse of him who made it stood 
still long ago and never moved again, there are piles of dusty 


Friend and compsnion of туз solitude! mine is not a 
selfish love; I would not keep your merits to myself, but 
disperse something of pleasant association with your image 
through the whole wide world 3 I would have men cpuple 


; afid how 
it would gladden me to know that they recognised somehearty 
English work in Master Humphrey's Clock! 
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THE CLOCK-CASE А 


It is my intention constantly to address my readers from 
the chimneyfcorner, and I would fain hope that such accounts 
ag I shall give them of our histories and proceedings, our 
quiet" speowiatidnse r more busy adventures, will never be 

,"nwelcome. Lest, however, I should grow prolix in the out- 
set by lingering too long upon our little association, confound- 
ing the enthusiasm with which I regard this chief happiness 
of my life with that minor degree of interest which those to 
whom I address myself may be supposed to feel for it, I have 
deemed it expedient to breakVoff as they have seen. 

‚ But, still clinging to my old friend and gaturally desirous 
that all its merits should be known, I am tempted to open 
(somewhat irregularly and against our laws, I must admit) the 
clock-case. The first roll of paper on which I lay my hand 
is in the writing of the deaf gentleman. I shall have to speak 
of him in my next paper; and how can I fetter approach that 
welcome task than by prefacing it with a production of his 
own pen, consigned to the safe keeping of my honest Clock 
by his own hands 2, 

The manuscript runs thus: 
oe a 


э i 
INTRODUCTION TO THE GIANT CHRONICLES 
ә 


. Опсе upon a time, that 1s to say, in this our time,—the 
exact year, month, and day are of no matter, —there dwelt in 
the city of London a substantial citizen, yho united in his 
single person the dignities of wholesale fruiterer, Alderman, 
Common-Councilman, and member «of the Worshipful 
Company of Patten-makers; who had superadded to these 
extraordinary distinctions the important post and title of 
Sheriff and who at length, and to crown all, stood next in 
rotation for the high and*honourable office of Lord Mayor. 

He Was a very substantial citizen indeed. His face was 
like thé.full бооп 1n a fog, with two little holes punched out 
for his eyes, a very ripe pear stuck on for his nose, and a wide 
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„gash to serve for a mouth, ‘The girth of his waistcoat was 
hung up and lettered in his tailor's shop as an extraordinary 
curiosity. He breathed like a heavy snorer, and his voice 
in speaking came thickly forth, as if it were oppressed and 
stifled by feather-beds. Не trod the ground like an elephant, 
and eat and drank like—like nothing but arslderman, as he 
was. f 
This worthy citizen had risen to his great eminence from 
small beginnings. He had once been a very lean, weazen 
little boy, never dreaming of carrying such a weight of flesh 
upon his bones or of money i his pockets, and glad enough 
to take his dinner at a baker door, and his tea at a pümp. 
But he had long ago forgotten all this, as it was proper that a 
wholesale fruitever, Alderman, Common-Councilman, member 
of the Worshipful Company of Patten-makers, past Sheriff, 
and, above all, a Lord Mayor that was to be, should ; and 
he never forgot it more completely in all his life than on 
the eighth of November in the year of his election to the 
great gonlen civic chair, which’ was the day before his 
grand dinner at Guildhall, 

It happened that as he sat that evening all alone in his 
counting-house, looking over the bill of fare for next day, 
and checking off the fat capons in fifties, and the turtle- 
soup by the hundred quarts, for his private amusement— 
it happened that as he sat alone occupied in these pleasant 


calculations, a strange man came in and asked him how he \_ 


did, adding, “Tf I am half as much Changed as you, Sir, 
you havé no recollection of me, I am sure.” 

The strange mana was not over and above well- dressed, 
and was very far from being fat or tich-looking in any sense 
of the word, yet he spoke with a kind of modest confidence, 
and assumed an easy, gentlemanly sort of air, to which nobody 
but a rich man can lawfully presume. Besides this, b? inter- 
rupted the good citizen just as he had reckbned three hundred 
and seventy-two fat capons, and was carryihg ет over to the 
next column; and as if that were not aggravation enough, 
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the learned Recorder for the-City of London had only 
ten minutes previously gone out at that very same door, 
and had tfirned round and said, “ Good-night, my lord." 
Yes, he had said, “my lord";—he, a man of birth and 
educationgf. the eHonourable Society of the Middle Temple, 
‚ Barrister-at-LaW,—he who had an uncle in the House of 


` Commons, and an aunt almost but not quite in the House 


of Lords (for she had married a feeble peer, and made him 
vote as she liked),—he, this man, this $earned Recorder had 
said, “my lord" “I’ll not wait till to-morrow to give you 
your title, my Lord Mayor," says he, with а bow and a smile n 
“you are Lord Mayor de facto, if not de jure. Good-night, 
my lord!” E t < 

The Lord Mayor elect thought of this, and turning to 
the stranger, and sternly bidding him “go out of his private 
counting-house," brought forward the three hundred and 
seventy-two fat capons, and went on with his account, 

“Do you*remember,” said the other, stepping f — 
“do you remember little Toe Toddyhigh?” ў 

The port wine fled for a moment from the fruiterer's 
nose as ће muttered, “Joe Toddyhigh! What about Joe 
"Toddyhigh ?" * е 

“Zam Joe Toddyhigh," cridd the visitor. “ Look at me, 
look hard at mé,—harder,, harder. You know me now? 
- You know little Joes again? What a happiness to us both, 
to meet the very night before your gramdeur! Oh! give 
me your hand, Jack—both hands—both,¢for the, sale of 
old times," 

* You pinch me, Sir. You're a-hurting of me,” said the 
Lord' Mayor elect pettishly: “don’t — suppose anybody 
should come-eMr. Toddyhigh, Sir." 

“Mr, Toddyhigh!” regeated the other ruefully. 

¢ Oh! don't bother," said the Lord Mayor elect, scratching 
his head. j/Deay me! Why, I thought you was dead. 
What;& fellow you are!” 

Indeed, it was a pretty state of things, and worthy the 
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tone of vexation and disappointmént in which the Lord 
Mayor spoke. . Joe Toddyhigh had been a poor boy with 
him at Hull and had oftentimes divided his"last penny 
and parted his last crust to relieve his wants; for though 
Joe was a destitute child in those times, he:»..-as faithful 
and affectionate in his friendship as ever man of might 
could be. They parted one day to seek their fortunes in 
different directions, Joe went to sea, and the now wealthy 
citizen begged his way to London. They separated with 
many tears, like foolish fellows as they were, and agreed 
to remain fast friends, and if the) lived, soon to communicate 
again. 2» М 

» When he was ап errand-boy, and even n the early days of 
his apprenticeship, the citizen had many a time trudged to 
the Post-office to ask if there were any letter from poor little 
Joe, and had gone home again with tears in his eyes, when 
he found no news of his only friend. ‘The world is a wide 
place, and it was a long time before the letter ‘came ; when 
it did, the writer was forgotten. It turned from white to 
yellow from lying in the Post-office with, nobody to claim 
it, and in course of time was torn up with five hundred 
others, and sold ‘or waste-paper. And now at last, and 
when it might least have been expected, here was this Joe 
Toddyhigh turning up and claiming acqüaintance with a 


great public character, who on the motrow would be сгаск- ›, 


ing jokes with the’ Prime Minister of England, and who had 
only;-at any timéduring the next twelve months, to say the 
word, and he could shut up "Temple Bar, and make it no 
thoroughfare for the King himself! 

"I am sure I don't know what to say, Mr. Toddyhigh," 
said the Lord Mayor elect; “I really don't; , It's very’ in- 
convenient. I'd sooner have given twenty pound—it 5 very 
inconvenient, really," um 

A thought had struggled into his mind, tha’, perhaps his 
old friend might say something passionate which would give 
him an excuse for being angry himself. No such thing. Joe 
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looked at him steadily, but very mildly, and did not opey 
- his lips. 
“OF coutse T shall pay you what I owe you,” said the 
ord ‘Mayor elect, fidgeting in his hair. ~“ You lent me— 
I think i Skilling or some small coin—when we parted 


some time after dusk—and ask for my private clerk, you ll find 
he has a draft for You. I havent got time to say anything 
more just now, unless". f. hesitated, for, coupled with a 
Strong desire to glitter for once in all his glory in the eyes of 
his former companion, was a distrust of his appearance which 
might be more shabby than he could tell by that feeble light 
— “unless you'd like to come to the dinner to-morrow. I 
don't mind your having this ticket, if you like to take it, 
A great many people would give their éirs for it, I can tell 
you.” 2 T c 

His old friend took the card without speaking & word, and 
instantly departed, His sunburnt face and grey hair were 


Joe Toddyhigl had never been in the capital of Europe 
+ before, and he wandered up and down the streets that night, 
amazed at the number of churches and other public buildings, 
the “splendour of the shops, the riches thet were heaped up 
on every side, the glare of light in which they were displayed, 
and the concourse of people who hufried to and fro, in- 
differént apparently to all the wonders that surrounded them. 
Виміп all the long streets and broad Squares, there Де үе 
but strangers ; it was quitg a relief to turn down А IE S 
hear his own footsteps on the pavement. we р оте , 
his inn, tho (һу London was a dreary, ae tésplace, an 
felt disposed to doubt the existence of one true- €: соди 
the whole Worshipful Company of Patten-makers. Finally, 
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went to bed, and dreamed that he and the Lord Mayor elect 
were boys again. 

He went next day to the dinner; and when, inia burst of 
light and music, and in, the midst of splendid decorations’ 
and surrounded by brilliant company, his form: ‚ friend. ap- 
peared at the head of the Hall, and was'haiiÉd with shouts | 
and cheering, he cheered and shouted with the best, and | 


for the moment could have dried. The next moment he ` 


cursed his weakness іп behalf of a man so changed and 
selfish, and quite hated a jolly - looking old gentleman 
opposite for declaring himself ip the pride of his heart a 
Patten-maker.  , 1 

As the banquet proceeded, he took more and more to 
heart the rich citizen’s unkindness; and that, not from any 
envy, but because he felt that a man of his state and fortune 
could all the better afford to recognise an old friend, even 
if he were poor and’obscure. The more he thought of this, 
the more lonely and sad he felt. When the Зотрапу dis- 
persed and adjourned to the bail-room, he paced the hall 
and passages alone, ruminating in a very melancholy condition 
upon the disappointment he had experienced. 5 

It chanced, while he was lounging about in this moody 
state, that he stumbled upon: a flight of stairs, dark, steep, 
and narrow, which he ascended without amy thought about 
the matter, and so came into a little mugic-gallery, empty and, 
deserted. From this elevated post, which commanded the 
whole hall, he amused himself in looking down’ прой the 
attendants who were clearing away the fragments öf the 
feast very lazily, and drinking out of all the bottles and 
glasses with most commendable perseverance, . 

His attention gradually relaxed, and he fell fast asleep. 

When he awoke, he thought there must be Something the 
matter wit his eyes; but, rubbing them a little, һе spon 
found th: the moonlight was really stredmi through the 
east wirfdow, that the lamps were ай extingyisHed, and that 
he was alone. He listened, but no distant murmur in the 
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echoing passages, not even the shuttinp of a door broke 
.the deep silence; he groped his way down the stairs, and 
found that ¢he door at the bottom was locked on the other 
side. . He began now to comprehend that he must have 
slept a long time, that he had béen overlooked, and was 
shut up there ior the night. 

His first sensation, perhaps, was not altogether a comfort- 
able one, for it was a dark, chilly, earthy-smelling place, and 
something too large, for a man so situated, to feel at home in. 
However, when the momentary consternation of his surprise 
was over, he made light of fhe accident, and resolved to feel 
his Way up the stairs again, and make himself as comfortable 
às he could in the gallery until morning. * As he turned to 
execute this purpose, he heard the clocks strike three. d 

Any such invasion of a dead stillness as the striking of distant 
clocks, causes it to appear the more intense and insupportable 
when the sound has ceased. Не listenedewith strained atten- 
tion in the lope that some clock, lagging behind its fellows, 
had yet to strike—lookinf all the time into tha profound 
darkness before him until it seemed to weave itself into a 
black tisgue, pattefned with a hundred reflections of his own 
eyes. But the bells had all pealed out their warning for that 
once, and the gust of wind that moaned through the place 
seemed cold and,heavy with their iron breath. 

The time and circumstances were favourable to reflection. 


“He tried to keep his thoughts to the qurrent, unpleasant 


thóügh it*was, in which they had moved all day, and to 
think'with what a romantic feeling he had looked forward 
to shaking his old friend by the handebefore he died, and 
what.a wide and cruel difference there was between the 
Bi they had had, and that which he had so often and 
so ldng anticipated. Still he was disordered by waking to 
such sudden loneliness, айа could not prevent h mind from 
running upon odd ‘ales of people of undoubted cókzage, who, 


*+ being shut uf by tight in vaults or churches, or oth\r dismal 


places, had scaled great heights to get out, and fled from 
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silence as they had never done from danger. This brought 


to his mind the moonlight through the window, and bethink- . 


ing himself of it, he groped his way back up the crooked 
stairs— but very stealthily, as though he were fearful of being’ 
overheard. MN Lx К 

He was very much astonished when he ápproached the 
gallery again, to see a light in the building: still more so, 
on advancing hastily and looking round, to observe no visible 
source from which it could proceed. But how much greater 
yet was his astonishment at the spectacle which this light 
revealed ! Y 

The statues of the two giants, Gog and Magog, each above 
fourteen feet in height, those which succgeded to still older’ 
and more barbarous figures after the Great Fire of London, 
and which stand in the Guildhall to this day, were endowed 
with life and motion. These guardian genii of the City had 
quitted their pedest.ls, and reclined in easy attitudes in the 
great stained-glass window. Between them was an ancient 
cask, whicti seemed to be full of wine; for the younger Giant, 
clapping his huge hand upon it, and throwing up his mighty 
leg, burst into an exulting laugh, which reVérberated through 
the hall like thunder. 

Joe Toddyhigh instinctively stooped down, and, more dead 
than alive, felt his hair stand on end, his knees knock together, 


and a cold damp break out upon his forehead. ' But even , 


at that minute curiosity prevailed over every other feeling, 
and somewhat reassured by the good-humour of the Gidhts 
and their apparent unconsciousness of his presence, he 
crouched in a cornervof the gallery, in as small a space as 
P iEn and, peeping between the rails, observed them 
closely. 

It was then that the elder Giant, who had a flowing" grey 
beard, raiser’ his thoughtful eyes to his companion's fare, 
and in a gave and solemn voice addressed him thus: 


LI 
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FIRST NIGHT OF THE GIANT CHRONICLES a 


‘Turning ato his companion, the elder Giaht uttered these 


"words in a grave, majestic- tone :— 


, “Maggg, does ,boisterous mirth Beseem the Giant Warder 
of this ancient c&y? Is this becoming demeanour for a 
watchful spirit over whose bodiless head so many years have 
rolled, so many changes swept like empty air—in whose 
impalpable nostrils the scent of blood and crime, pestilence, 
cruelty, and horror, has been familiar as breath to mortals— 
in whose sight Time has gathered in the harvest of centuries, 
and garnered so many crops of human pride, affections, hopes, 


“and sorrows? Bethink you of our compact. The night 


wanes; feasting, revelry, and music have*encroached upon 
our usual hours of solitude, and morning will be here apace. 
Ere we are stricken mute again, bethink you of our compact.” 

Pronouncing these latter words withe more of impatience 
than quite accorded with his apparent age and gravity, the 
Giant raised a long pole*(which he still bears үз his hand) 
and tapped his brother Giant rather smartly on the head; 
indeed the blow*was so smartly administered, that the latter 
quickly withdrew his lips from the cask to which they had 
been applied, and catching up eis shield and halberd assumed 
an attitude of defence. His irritation was but momentary, 
for he laid these weapons aside as hastily as he had assumed 
them, and said as he did so:— ? 

“You ‘know, Gog, old friend, that when we animate these 
shapes which the Londoners of old assfgned (afd not un- 
worthily) to the guardian genii of their «ity, we are susceptible 
of some of the sensations which belong to human kind. 
Thus when I taste wine, I feel blows; when I relish the one, 
I disrelish the other. Therefore, Gog, the more especially as 
your arm is none of the‘iightest, keep your Salen by your 
side, else we may chance to differ. Peace be betksen us!” 

« Amen @ said the other, leaning his staff in tħ window- 
corher. “Why did you laugh just now?” 
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„ “To think,” replied the Giant Magog, laying his hand 
upon the cask, “of him who owned this wine, and kept it 
in a cellar hoarded from the light of day, for thxty years— 
‘till it should be fit to drink, quoth he. He was two-score’ 
and ten years old when he buried it beneath his house, ‘and 


when the wine became so. I wonder it never occurred to 
him to make himself unfit to be eaten. There is very little 
of him left by this time." r 

“The night is waning,” said Gog mournfully. 

“I know it,” replied his companion, “and I sce you are 
impatient. But look. "Through the eastern window— placed 
opposite to us, that the first beams of the rising sun may. 
every morning gird our giant faces—the moon-rays fall upon 
the pavement in a stream of light that to my fancy sinks 
through the cold stone and gushes into the old crypt below. 
The night is scarcely past its noon, and our great charge is 
sleeping heavily.” Ы 

They ceased to speak, and looked upward at the moon. 
The sight of their large, black, rolling eyes filled Joe Toddy- 
high with such horror that he could scarcely draw hi: breath. 
Still they took no note of him, and appeared to believe 
themselves quite alone, Ü 

“Our compact,” said Magog after a pausey “is, if I under- 
stand it, that, instead of watching here, in silence through . 
the dreary nights, ‚хе entertain each other with stories of 
our past experience ; with tales of the past, the présent, and 
the future} with légends of London and her sturdy citizens 
from the old simple times. ‘That every night at midnight, 
when St. Paul’s bell tolls out one, and we may move:and 
speak, we thus discourse, nor leave such themes till the 
first grey gleam of day shall strike us dumb. Is that“ our 
bargain, Ьго!' ег?” \ ‹ 

“ Yes,” sçid the Giant Gog, “that is the léague between us 
who guard this city, by day in spirit, and ‘by, night in body 
also; and never on ancient holidays have its conduits run 


yet never thought that he might be scarcely ‘fit to drink’ ( 
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wine more merrily than we will pour forth our legendary lore, 


-We are old chroniclers from this time hence. The crumbled 


walls encire'e us once more, the postern gates are closed, 
the drawbridge is up, and pent in its narrow den beneath, 
the wate; foams ,and struggles with the sunken starlings. 
Jerkins and quarter-staves are in the streets again, the nightly 
watch is set, the rebel, sad and lonely in his Tower dungeon, 
tries to sleep and weeps for héme and children. Aloft upon 
the gates and walls are noble heads «glaring fiercely down 
upon the dreaming city, and vexing the hungry dogs that 
scent them in the air and tear the ground beneath with 
dismal howlings. The axe, the block, the rack, in their 
dark chambers give,signs of recent use. The Thames, float- 
ing past long lines of cheerful windows whehce come a burst 
of music and a stream of light, bears sullenly to the Palace 
wall the last red stain brought on the tide from Traitor's 
Gate. But your pardon, brother. The‘ night wears, and I 
am talking ifily." Ds 

The other Giant appeafed to be entirely of this opinion, 
for during the foregoing rhapsody of his fellow-sentinel he 
had beerscratchitig his head with an air of comical uneasiness, 
or rather with an air that would have bgen very cgmical if 
he had been a dwarf or an ordinary-sized man. He winked 
too, and though it could not be doubted for a moment that 
he winked ‘to himself, still he certainly cocked his enormous - 
eye towards the gallery where the listener was concealed. 
Nor was ‘this all, for he gaped; and when he gaped, Joe 
was horribly reminded of the popular prejudice on the 
subject of giants, and of their fabled power of smelling out 
Englishmen, however closely concealed. 

His alarm was such that he nearly swooned, and it was some 
little ‘time before his power of sight or hearing was restored. 
When he recovered he found that the elder Giant\was pressing 
the younger 2 commence the Chronicles, and thð the latter 
was endeavouriag to excuse himself, on the groun that the 
night was far spent, and it would be better to wait until the 
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next. Well assured by this that he was certainly about to 
begin directly, the listener collected his faculties by a great 
effort, and distinctly heard Magog express himself t to the 
following effect :— i 

In the sixteenth century and in the reign’ of Queen Elizabeth / 
of glorious memory (albeit her golden days are sadly rusted V | 
with blood), there lived ip the»city of London a bold young ^ 
*prentice who loved his master's daughter. There were no 
doubt within the walls a great many young ’prentices in this 
condition, but I speak of only ae, and his name was Hugh 
Graham. 

_This Hugh was apprenticed to an honest Bowyer who dwelt 
in the ward of Cheype, and was rumoured to possess great s 
wealth. Rumour was quite as infallible in those days as at | 
the present time, but it happened then as now to be some- 
times right by accident. It stumbled upon the truth when 
it gave the old Bowyer a mint of money. His trade had 
been asprofitable one in the time of King Henry the Eighth, 
who encouraged English archery to the utmost, and he had 
been prudent and discreet. Thus it came to pass that 
Mistress Alice, his only daughter, was the richest heiress in 
all his wealthy ward. Young Hugh had often maintained 
with staff and cudgel that she was the hapdsomest. To do 
him justice, I believe she was. ‹ 

If he could have gained the heart of pretty Mistress Alice by 
knocking this conviction into stubborn people's heáds, Hugh 
would have had nó cause to fear. But though the Bowyer's 
daughter smiled-in secret to hear of his doughty deeds for 
her sake, and though her little waiting-woman reported all 
her smiles (and many more) to Hugh, and though he was 
at a vast expense in kisses and small coin to recompense 
her fidelity, made no progress in his love. He durst rot E 
whisper it Mistress Alice save on sure engo! ouragement, 
and thatÁhe never gavê him. А glance of ber dark. “eye as 
she sat at the door on a summer's evening after prayer-time, 
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-." while he and the neighbouring ’prentices exercised themselves 


А 


d 


in the street with blunted sword and buckler, would fire 
Hugh's blood so that none could stand before him ; but then 
she glanced at others quite as kindly as on him, and where 
was lé of cracking crowns if Mistress Alice smiled upon 


~ the сг еа as well ae on the cracker? 


T -Still Hugh went on, and loved her more and more. He 


thought of her all day, and damed of her all night long. 
He treasured up her every word and gesture, and had a 
palpitation of the heart whenever he fieard her footstep on 
the stairs or her voice in an atljoining room. To him, the old 
Bowyers house was haunted by an angel; there was enchant- 
rhent in the air and space in which she moved. It would have 
been no miracle to Hugh if flowers had spF&g from е rush- 
strewn floOfs"beneath the tread of lovely Mistress Alice. 

Never did ’prentice long to distinguish himself in the eyes 
of his taie so ardently as Hugh. metimes he pictured 
to himself house taking бге by night, and he, when all 
drew back in fear, rushing through flame and gmioke, and 
bearing her from the ruins in his arms. At other times he 
thought ef a rising of fierce rebels, an attack upon the city, 


"WC a ‘strOhg assault upon the Bowyer's house in particular, and he 


falling on the threshold pierceg with ibd a N in 
defence of Mistress Alice. If he could only some prodigy 
.of valour, do some wonderful deed, and let her know that she 
had inspired it, he thought he could die contented. 

fometimes the Bowyer and his daughtér would go out to 
suppfr with a worthy citizen at the fashi@nable hour of six 
o'clock, and on such occasions Hugh, wearing his blue 
sprentice-cloak as gallantly as ’prentice might, would attend 
with a lantern and his trusty club to escort them home. 


These waerte brightest moments of his life. To hold the 
light while Mistress Ali£e picked her steps, touch her 
_ have her 


hand ‘ag he helped her over broken ways, t& 


leaning, 5 it, sometimes even came to 


was*happiness indeed ! 
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When the nights were fair, Hugh followed in the rear, his^- - 


eyes riveted on the graceful figure of the Bowyer's daughter as 


she and the okl man moved on before him. So they threaded . 


the narrow winding streets of the city, now passing beneath the 
overhanging gables of old wooden houses whence crcaking 
signs projected into the street, and now emerging froüi some 


dark and frowning gateway into the clear moonlight. At such "7. 


times, or when the shouts of straggling brawlers met her ear, 
the Bowyers daughter would look timidly back at Hugh, 
beseeching him to draw nearer; and then how he grasped 
his club and longed to do ba'tle with a dozen rufflers, for 
the love of Mistress Alice! i 
The old Bowyer was in the habit of lending money on 
interes’ to the cuilants of the Court, and thus it happened 
that many a richly-dressed gentleman dismouued at his 
door. More waving plumes and gallant steeds, indeed, 
were seen at the Bowyers house, and more embroidered 
silks and velvets sparkled in his dark shop: ‘and darker 
private Closet than at any merchant's in the city. In those 
times no less than in the present it would seem that the 
richestlooking cavaliers often wanted moriey the most. 


Of these glittering clients there was one who always came 7. 


alone. "He, was always nobly mounted, and having no 
attendant раус his horse in charge to Hugh while he and 
the Bowyer were closeted within. Once as he sprang into the 
saddle Mistress Alice was seated at an upper window, and 
before she could withdraw he had doffed his jewelled cap and 
kissed his hand. "Hugh watched him caracoling down the 
street, and burned with indignation. But how much deeper 
was the glow that reddened in his cheeks when raising his eyes 
to the casement he saw that Alice watched the stranger too? 
He came again and often, each time arrayéd=more gaily 
than lar ts? still the little casement showed him Mistress 
Alice. At/ength one heavy day, she fled from home. ‘It had 
cost her @ hard struggle, for all her ^'A"fathe] «..eifts were 
strewn about her chamber as if she had parted from them one 
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^ by one, and knew that the time must come when these tokens 


. of his love would wring her heart—yet she was gone. 


She lefta letter commending her poor fafher to the care 
‘of Hugh, and wishing he might be happier than he could 
ever have been with her, for he desérved the love of a better 
and #ршег heart «than she had to bestow. The old man's 


‘forgiveness (she said) she had no power to ask, but she 


prayed God to bless him—agd so ended with a blot upon 
the paper where her tears had fallen. __ 

At first the old man’s wrath was kindled, and he carried his 
wrong to the Queen's thron® itself; but there was no redress 
he “learnt at Court, for his daughter had been conveyed 
‘abroad. This afterwards appeared to b ‘the truth, as there 

" a, 
came from France, after an interval of seve¥al years, a letter in 
her һап was written in trembling characters, and almost 
illegible, ittle could be made out save that she often 
thought opone and her old dear,s'easant room—and that 
she had mt her father was dead and had not blessed her 
—and that her heart was Dteaking. 

* The poor old Bowyer lingered on, never suffering Hugh to 
quit his sight, for he knew now that he had loved his daughter, 
‘and that was the only link that bound him to earth. It broke 
at length and he died, bequeathing his old prend ‘Lis trade 
and all his wealth, and solemnly chargingetéh with his last 


' breath to ‘revenge his child if ever he who had worked her 


misery crossed his path in life again. 

From the time of Alice's flight, the tilting. -ground, the fields, 
the fencing-school, the summer evening $ports, Knew Hugh 
no more. His spirit was dead within htm. He rose to great 
'eminence and repute among the citizens, but was seldom 
seen to smile, and never mingled in their revelries or rejoicings. 
Brave, me and generous, he was beloved by all. He 
was pitied too by those who knew his story, and \these were so 
many ‘that when ‘he walked along the streets alone at, dusk, 
even очы; соға» people doffed their caps and mingled 
a a rough air of sympathy with UNE respect. 
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, One night in May—it was her birth-night, and twenty years ^- 
since she had left her home—Hugh Graham sat in the room. 
she had halloWed in his boyish days. He was mow a grey- 
haired man, though still in the prime of life. Old thoughts 
had borne him company for many hours, and the chamber 
had gradually grown quite dark, when Le was rouseu by a « 
low knocking at the outer door. س‎ 

He hastened down, and op2ning it, saw by the light of a — - 
lamp which he had seized upon the way, a female figure 
crouching in the portal It hurried swiftly past him and 
glided up the stairs. He looked out for pursuers.. There 
were none in sight. No, not one. i 

, He was inclined to think it a vision of his own brain, whe 
suddenly a vague suspicion of the truth flashed upon his mind. j 
He barred the door, and hastened wildly back: - Yes, there 
she was—there, in the chamber he had quitted,—there in her . - 
old innocent happy Ae~4, s changed that none jut he could 
trace one gleam of what she had been—there upon her knees 
—with her hands clasped in agohy and shame before her 
burning face. 

“My God, my God!" she cried, *now strike me dead! 
"Though I have brought death and shame and sorrow бп this 7 
roof, chy Ri me die at home in mercy!” 

There was nt izar upon her face then, but,she trembled and 
glanced round the chamber. Everything was in its old place., 
Her bed looked as if she had risen from it but that morning. « 
The sight of these familiar objects, marking the dear rethem- 
brance in^which she had been held, and the blight she had 
brought upon hersel was more than the woman's better 
nature that had carried her there could bear. She wept and 
fell upon the ground. 

A rumour was spread about, in a few days’ tun, that the 
Bowyer’s к daughter had come home, and that Master 
Graham had given her lodging in his house. It was rumoured 
too that he had resigned her fortune, 2л зур tpz*;-he might 
bestow it in acts of charity, and that he had vowed to guard 
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“her in her solitude, but that they were never to see each other, 
‘more. These rumours greatly incensed all virtuous wives 
and daughtéts in the ward, especially when they appeared to 
receive’ some corroboration from the, circumstance of Master 
Grahim_taking*up, his abode in another tenement hard by. 
‘The estimation in Which he was held, however, forbade any 

- qestioning on the subject; and as the Bowyers house was 
close shut up, and nobody c&me forth when public shows 
and festivities were in progress, or tẹ- flaunt in the public 
walks, or to buy new fashions at the mercers' booths, all the 
well-conducted females agred among themselves that there 
could be по woman there. 

These reports had, scarcely died away en the wonder of 
every good citizen, male and female, was u tly absorbed and 
swallowed up by a Royal Proclamation, in which Her Majesty, 
strongly cenguring the practice of wearing long Spanish rapiers 
of peponteus length (as being a $eñfíng and swaggering 
custom, tefiding to bloodshed and public disorder), com- 
manded that on a particulat day therein named, certain grave 
citizens should repair to the city gates, and there, in public, 
break all rapiers worn or carried by persons claiming ad- 

\ mission, that exceeded, though it were only by a quarter of an 
inch, three standard feet in leng#h. Zr St 

Royal Proclamations usually take their éourse, let the 
public wonder never so much. On the appointed day two 
citizens of high repute took up their statigns at each of the 
gates, attended by a party of the city guard, the main body to 
enforce the Queen's will, and take custody of all süch a 
(if any) as might have the temerity to dispute it: and a few to 
bear the standard measures and instruments for reducing all 
unlawful swordablades to the prescribed dimensions. In pur- 
suance offffiese arrangements, Master Graham and another 
were posted at Lud Gate? on the hill before St. Paul's: 

ı A pretty nuineroy s company were gathered together af this 


spot > for ivtidlos cers in attendance to enforce the pro- 
clamation, ёте was a motley crowd of lookers-on of various 
п. ї RS 
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„degrees, who raised from time to time such shouts and cries " 
as the circumstances called forth. A spruce young courtier 
was the first who approached: he unsheathed & weapon of 
burnished steel that shone and glistened in the suh, and 
handed it with the newest air to the officsy, ‘who, «пар it 
exactly three feet long, returned it with ’a bow. Thereupon ^ 
the gallant raised his hat, and crying, “ God save the Queen !“~ 
passed on amidst the plaud~s of the mob. Then came _ 
another—a better coxstier still—who wore a blade buf two 
feet long, whereat the people laughed, much to the disparage- 
ment of his honour's dignity. ‘then came a third, a styrdy 
old officer of the 4rmy, girded with a rapier at least a foot and 
a half beyond Hey,-Majesty’s pleasure ; 2 him they raised a 
great shout, and most of the spectators (but especially those 
who were armourers or cutlers) laughed very heartily at the 
breakage which would ensue. But they were jsappointed ; 
for the old campaigne;,-oolly unbuckling his a and bid- 
ding his.servant carry it home again, passed throfigh unarmed, 
to the great indignation of all thé beholders. They relieved 
themselves in some degree by hooting а tall blustering fellow — 
with a prodigious weapon, who stopped short on comin i 
sight of the preparations, and after a little consideration turned 
back again?-but all this time no rapier had been broken, 
although it was iigh noon, and all cavaliurs of any quality 
or appearance were taking their way towards Saint Pauls. 
churchyard. 4 2i 
During these proceedings Master Graham had stood apart, | 
strictly confining himself to the duty imposed upon him, and _ 
taking little heed of anything beyond. He stepped forward 
now as a richly-dressed gentleman on foot, followed “by & 
single attendant, was seen advancing up the hill. Я 
As this регуоп drew nearer, the crowd Popped ih clamour 
and bent forward with eager looks. " Master Graham standing — 
alone in the gateway, and the stranger coming slowly towards 
him, they seemed, as it were, set face wader rf ngbleman 
(for he looked one) had a haughty and disdainful air, which 
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bespoke the slight estimation in which he held the citizen., 
"The citizen, on the other hand, preserved the resolute bearing 
of one who fas not to be frowned down ог daunted, and who 
cared very little for any nobility but jhat of worth and man- 
hood; Itewas ptrbaps some consciousness on the part of each, 
of these feelings in*the other, that infused a more stern ex- 
pression into their regards as they came closer together. 

“Your rapier, worthy Sir!” & 

Af the instant that he pronounced- these words Graham 
started, and falling back some paces, laid his hand upon 
the gagger in his belt. Б 
. * You are the man whose horse I used te hold before the 
Bowyer’s door? Yoy аге that man? Speck!" ie alte 

“ Out, you ’prentice hound !” said the other. 

“You are he! ‘I know you well now!” cried Graham. 

“Let no ma step between us two, or I shall be his murderer.” 
With that hf drew his dagger and rug'&d fn upon him. 
The stranger had drawn his weapon from the scabbard 
ready for the scrutiny, before a word was spokene He made 
a thrust at his assailant, but the dagger which Graham clutched 
in his left hand being the dirk in use at that time for parrying 
such blows promptly turned the point aside. "They, closed. 
The dagger fell rattling upon {ће ground, and Chan; wrest- 
ing his adyersary sword from his grasp, piuhged it through 
"his heart. As he drew it out it snapped in two, leaving a 
fragment in the dead man’s body. e 

All this passed so swiftly that the bygtanders Jooked, on 
without an effort to interfere; but the man was no sooner 
down than an uproar broke forth which rent the air. The 
attendant rusbing through the gate proclaimed that his master, 
a,nobleman.,bed been set upon and slain by a citizen; the 
word: ‘quickly spread frog: mouth to mouth; (Saint Paul's 
Cathedral, and evgry book-shop, ordinary, and smoking-house 
in the ehurghyard poured out its stream of cavaliers and 
their fol Seas. AHO mingling together in a dense tumultuous 
body, struggled, sword in hand, towards the spot. 
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» With equal impetuosity, and stimulating each other by loud ` 


cries and shouts, the citizens and common people took up the 
quarrel on their side, and encircling Master Graham a hundred 
deep, forced him from the gate. In vain he waved the broken 


E 


sword above his head, crying that he would die опет ордоп | 
threshold for their sacred homes. They bore him on, and ever . 3 


. keeping him in the midst, so that no man could attack him; 
fought their way into the city. 7 Е 
The clash of ѕғогсг»ара roar of voices, the dust and heat 
and pressure, the trampling under foot of men, the distracted 
looks and shrieks of women at the windows above as they 
recognised their relatives or lovers in the crowd, the rapid 
telling ^f alarm JD4ls, the furious rage»and passion of the 
Scene, were fearful. "Those who, being on the outskirts of 
each crowd, could use their weapons with effect fought 
desperately, while those behind, maddened with baffled rage, 
struck at each othér Over the heads of those bos them, 
and crushed their own fellows. Wherever the "broken sword 
was seen above the people's heads, towards that spot the 
cavaliers made a new rush. Every one, of these charges 
was marked by sudden gaps in the throng where men were 
trodden, down, but.as fast as they were made, the tide swept 
over tném àrd still the multitude pressed on again, a con- 
fused mass of swords, clubs, staves, broken plumes, fragments 
of rich cloaks and doublets, and angry bleeding faces, all‘ 
mixed up together in inextricable disorder. : AY 
The design of the people was to force Master Graham to 
take refuge in his dwelling, and to defend it until the 
authorities could interfere, or they could gain time for parley. 
But either from ignorance or in the confusion of the moment 
they stopped at his old house, which was close shut. Some 
time was losi) in beating the doors ppen and passing him to 
the front. About a score of the boldest 9f the other party 
threw;themselves into the torrent while this was, Беімр done, 
and reaching the door at the same momie- ith, hifyself 
cut him off from his defenders, 


| 
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"I never will turn in such a righteous cause, so help me 
Heaven!" cried Graham, in a voice that at last made itself 
heard, and eonfronting them as he spoke. “Least of all will 
I turn. upon this threshold which owes its desolation to such 
теп аз ye. I give по quarter, and I will have none! Strike!” 

` Fora moment ‘they stood at bay. At that moment a shot 
from an unseen hand, apparently fired by some person who 
had gained access to one of the opposite houses, struck 
Graham, in the brain, and he fe .dead.. A low wail was heard 
in the air—many people in the concourse cried that they had 
seen a spirit glide across tfie little casement-window of the 
Bowyer’s house—— n 

` A dead silence succeeded. After a shert time some of the 
flushed and heated “throng laid bown their arms and softly 
carried the Sady within doors. Others fell off or slunk away in 
knots of two or three, others whispered together in groups, and 
before a numerous guard which then zed€ up could muster in 
the street, K as nearly empty. 3 

Those who carried Mast@ Graham to the bed yp-stairs were 
shocked to see a woman lying beneath the window with her 
hands clgsped together. After trying to recover her in vain, 
they laid her near the citizen, who still retained, tightly grasped 
in his right hand, the first and last sword that чах баа that 


day at Lud Gate. e E ind 


The Giant uttered these concluding words with sudden pre- 
cipitation, ‘and on the instant the strange light which had filled 
the Hall faded away. Joe Toddyhigh glanfed invofuntarily at 
the eastern window and saw the first pale gleam of morning. 
He turned his head again towards the other window in which 
the Giants had been seated. It was empty. The cask of wine 
was gong he could dimly make out that the two great 
figures stood mute and Motionless upon their pedestals, 

After rubbing: His eyes and wondering for full half-an-hour, 
during whicf tir &«is:sobserved morning come creeping on 
apate, he yielded to the drowsiness which overpowered him 
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and fell into a refreshing slumber, When he awoke it was 
broad day; the building was open, and workmen were busily 
engaged in removing the vestiges of last night's feast. 

Stealing gently down the little stairs and assuming the air of 
some early lounger who had dropped in {rom the Street, he 
walked up to the foot of each pedestal in-turn, and atténtively 
examined the figure it supported. There could be no doubt 
about the features of either; he recollected the exact expres- 
sion they had worn at different passages of their conversation, 
and recognised in every line and lineament the Giants of 
the night. Assured that it wa no vision, but that he had 
heard and seen wjth his own proper senses, he walked forth, 
determining at all hazards to conceal himself in the Guildhall 
again that evening. He further resolved to sleep all day, so 
that he might be very wakeful and vigilant, and ve all that 
he might take notice of the figures at the precisg moment of 
their becoming anhaatsd and subsiding into aj old state, 
which he greatly reproached himself for not?Maving done 
already. , f 2 


» 


CORRESPONDENCE > 

3 УЖ ТО MASTEM HUMPHREY 
“SIR, х > 

* Before you proceed any further in your account of 
your friends and what you say and do when you meet together, 
ехсызе me if I proffer my claim to be elected to one of the 
vacant chairs in that old room of yours. Don’t reject me 
without full consideration ; for if you do you'll be sorry for it 
afterwards—you will, upon my life. 

“T enclose my card, Sir, in this letter. I newer was ashamed 
of my name,land I never shall be. І am considered'a devilish 
gentlemanly fellow, and I act up to the character. If you vant 
a reference, ask any of the men at our club. Aşk amy fellow 
who goes there to write his letters, wnat sor-—<f-eohversation 
mine is. Ask him if he thinks I have the sort of voice that 
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will suit your deaf friend and make him hear, if he can hear 
anything at all. Ask the servants what they think of me? 
"There's not a rascal among 'em, Sir, but will tremble to hear 
ту name. That reminds me— don't you say too much about 
that housekeeper of yours ; it's a low’subject, damned low. 
“jer fell you what, Sir. If you vote me into one of those 


‘empty chairs, you’ll have among you a man with a fund of 


gentlemanly information that 1| rather astonish you. I can let 
you into a few anecdotes about ‘some fine women of title, that 
are quite high life, Sir—the tiptop sort of thing. I know the 
name of every man who hag been out on an affair of honour 
міл the last five-and-twenty years; I know the private 
particulars of every cross and squabble thát has taken place 
upon the turf, at tffe gaming-table, or elSewhere, durig fne 
whole of that time. I have been called the gentlemanly 
chronicle. „Хоц may consider yourself a lucky dog; upon my 
soul, you may congratulate yourself, though I say so. 

“It’s ar¥ uncommon good notion that of yours, not letting 
anybody know where you Sive. I have tried it, but ‘there has 
always been an anxiety respecting me, which Has found me 
out. Yqur deaf friend is a cunning fellow to keep his name so 
close; I have tried that too, but have always failed, I shall 


be proud to make his acquajntance—tefl him se, With my 


compliments. 4 а Ф 

“You must haye been a queer fellow when you were a 
child, confounded queer. It's odd, all that about the picture 
in your first paper—prosy, but told in a devilish gentlemanly 
sort'of way. In places like that I couldecome im with Breat 


, effect with a touch of life—don't youefeel that? 


*I am anxiously waiting for your next paper to know 
whether your friends live upon the premises, and at your 
expense, nith I take it for granted is the case. , If Iam right 
in, this impression, I Ку a charming fellow (an excellent 
companion and most delightful company) who will be proud 


'«— "to join yan. Sones ago he seconded a great many prize- 


fighters, and once fought an amateur match himself; since 
( 
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then he has driven several mails, broken at different periods 
'all the lamps on the right-hand side of Oxford Street, and 
six times carried away every bell-handle in "Bloomsbury 
Square, besides turning off the gas in various thoroughfares. 
In point of gentlemanliness he is unrivalled, and, I should 
say that next to myself he is of all men the best Suid to 
your purpose. & 
“Expecting your reply, 
2 D “Iam, ‹ à 

di * &c, ёс,” 

» 
Master Humphrey informs this gentleman that his appiica- 
tion, both as it concerns himself and his friend, is rejected. 
2 


n my P 


Bote. 


MASTER HUMPHREY FROM HIS CLOCK-SIDE 
IN THE: CHIMNEY-CORNER, E 


My old ‘companion tells me it is’midnight. The fire glows 
brightly, crackling with a sharp and cheerful sound as if it 
loved to burn. The merry cricket on the hearth (my. constant 
visitor), this ruddy blaze, my clock, and I, seem to shate the 
world amr: us, and to be theyonly things awake. The wind, 
high and bolsos but now, has died away and hoarsely 
mutters in its sleep. I love all times and seasons each in: 
its turn, and am apt perhaps to think the present one the 
best; but past or coming I always love this peaceful time 
of fight, when lofig-buried thoughts favoured by the gloom 
and silence steal from: their graves and haunt the scenes of, 
faded happiness and hope. 

The popular faith in ghosts has a remarkable affinity with 
the whole current of our thoughts at such an Moez as this, 
and seems to be their necessary 4nd natural consequence. 


For who can wonder that man should feela vague belief in . 
tales of disembodied spirits wandering-ssush ‘chece places ' 


which they once dearly affected, when he himself, ‘scarcely 
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less separated from his old world than they, is for ever linger- 


ing upon past emotions and bygone times, and hovering, the’ 


ghost of hie former self, about the places айа people that 
warmed his heart of old? It is thus that at this quiet hour 
I haunt the house where I was borh, the rooms I used to 
treadeíie. scenes of «ту infancy, my boyhood, and my youth; 
itisthus that I prowl around my buried treasure (though not 
of gold or silver) and mourn my loss; it is thus that I revisit 
the ashes of extinguished fires, and take my silent stand at old 
bedsides. If my spirit should ever glide back to this chamber 
when my body is mingled with the dust, it will but follow the 
coufse it often took in the old man’s lifetime and add but one 
їпоге change to the subjects of its contemplation. 

In all my idle spetulations I am greatly ussisted By Vatidus 
legends connected with my venerable house, which are current 
in the neighbourhood, and are so numerous that there is scarce 
a cupboard or corner that has not some diemal story of its own. 
When I first entertained thoughts of becoming its tenant I was 
assured that it was hauntetl from roof to cellar, and 'I believe 
that the bad opinion in which my neighbours once held me had 
its rise in my not Being torn to pieces or at least distracted with 


terror on the night I took possession ; in either of which cases 


I should doubtless have arrived by a short cut at the very 
summit of popularity. . 

But traditions and rumours all taken HS account, who 
so abets me in every fancy and chimes with, my every thought, 
as niy dedr deaf friend ; and how often have I cause to bless 
the day that brought us two together! ОГ dayssin the Year 


I rejoice to think that it should have bean Christmas Day, with 


which from childhood we associate something friendly, hearty, 
and sincere. | 

I hadswaiked out to cheer myself with the happiness of 
others, and in the little*tokens of festivity and rejoicing of 
which’ the street$ and houses present so many upon that 
day, bad left, seo:rhours. Now I stopped to look at a 
my party- hurrying’ through the snow on foot to their 
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place of meeting and now turned back to see a whole 
coachful of children safely deposited at the welcome house. 


€ É 


At one time, I admired how carefully the ‘working-man EN 


cared the baby in its gaudy hat and feathers, and how 
his wife, trudging patiently on behind, forgot even her 
care of her gay clothes, in exchanging greetings With the 


child as it crowed and laughed over the father's shoulder m 


at another, I pleased ano with some passing scene of 
gallantry or courtship, and.^was glad to believe that for a 
season half the world of poverty was gay. 

As the day closed in, I still ambled through the streets, 
feeling a companionship in the bright fires that cast their 
warm reflection on, the windows as I passed, and losing 
ali sere of my~own loneliness in imagining the sociality 
and kind-fellowship that everywhere prevailed. At length 
I happened to stop before a Tavern and encountering a 
Bill of Fare in the» window, it all at once brought it into 
my head to wonder what kind of people dined alone in 
Taverns upon Christmas Day. v 

Solitary men are accustomed, I suppose, unconsciously 
to look upon solitude as their own peculiar praperty. I 
had sat alone in my room on many, many anniversaries of 
this gréat holiday,” and had never regarded it but as one Î 
of universal assemblage and rejoicing. I gad excepted, and 
with an aching heart, a crowd of prisoners and beggars; but 
these were not the men for whom the Tavern doors were 
open. Had they “any customers, or was it a niere form? 
—4 form,-no doubt, i 

Trying to feel quite sure of this I walked away ; but before 
I had gone many paces, I stopped and looked back. There 
was a provoking air of business in the lamp above the deor 
which I could not overcome. I began to be"wsid there 
might be many customers—young* men perhaps struggling 
with the world, utter strangers in this great place, ‘whose 
friends lived at a long distance off, and-Whase means, were 
too slender to enable them 9 make the journey.’ The sup- 
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position gave rise to so many distressing little pictures that 


іп preference to carrying them home with me, I deter- 


mined to eficounter the realities. So I turnéd and walked 
in. + 

„I was at once glad and sorry to find that there was only 
one фегзоп in the «dining-room; glad to know that there 
Were not more, and sorry to think that he should be there 
by himself He did not look so old as I, but like me he 
was advanced in life, and his bite was nearly white. "Though 
I made more noise in entering and seating myself than was 
quite necessary, with the vifw of attracting his attention and 
saluting him in the good old form of that time of year, he 
did not raise his head but sat with it gesting on his hand, 
musing over his half-finished meal. > MN TUS 

I called for sometbing which would give me an excuse 
for remainigg in the room (I had dined early, as my house- 
keeper was engaged at night to partake of some friend's 
good cheer) ‘and sat where I could observe without intrud- 
ing on him. After a tinfe he looked up. He was aware 
that somebody had entered, but could see very little of me 
as I sat, in the *shade and he in the light. He was sad 
and thoughtful, and I forbore to trouble him by speaking. 

Let me believe that it was something Better than Curiosity 
which riveted my,attention and impelled me strongly towards 


«this gentleman, I never saw so patient and kind a face. 


He, should have. been surrounded by friends, and yet here 
he sat dejected and alone when all men had their friends 
about them. As often as he roused himself from his reverie 
he would fall into it again, and it was plain that whatever 
was the subject of his thoughts they were of a melancholy 
kind, and would not be controlled. 

He was riot used to solitude. I was sure af that; for I 
know by myself that if'he had been, his manner would 
have been different, and he would have taken some slight 
interest ёх ђе artival of another. I could not fail to mark 
that he had no appetite—that, he tried to eat in vain—that 
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time after time the plate was pushed away, and he relapsed 
‘into his former posture. 

His mind Was wandering among old Christhas Days, I 
thought. Many of them sprang up together, not with a long 
gap between each, but in unbroken succession likes days 
of the week. It was a great change to»find himse the 
first time (I quite settled that it was the first) in an empty 
silent room with no soul to care for. I could not help 
following him in imagination through crowds of pleasant 
faces, and then coming back to that dull place with its 
bough of mistletoe sickening in*the gas, and sprigs of holly 
parched up already by a simoom of roast and boiled. "The 
very waiter had gone home; and his representative, a poor 
lean nüngry man, was Keeping Christmas in his jacket. 

I grew still more interested in my friend. His dinner done, 
a decanter of wine was placed before him, It remained 
untouched for a lcag time, but at length with a quivering 
hand he filled a glass and raised it to his lips. ? Some tender 
wish to ‘which he had been acctistomed to give utterance 
on that day, or some beloved name that he had been used 
to pledge, trembled upon them at the thoment. ‚ Не put 
it down very hastily—took it up once more—again put it 
down-- pressed his hand иро” his face—yes—and tears stole t 
down his cheeks, I am certain. 

Without pausing to consider whether I did right or wrong; 
I stepped across the room, and sitting down beside him Jaid 
my hand gently on his arm. 

Му friend,” I said, “ forgive me if I beseech you to take 
comfort and consolation from the lips of an old man. I 
will not preach to you what I have not practised, indeed. 
Whatever be your grief, be of a good heart—be of a good 
heart, pray !" 


“I see that you speak earnestly,” ‘he Rie, а Mod kindly I 
am very sure, 606—7 


І nodded my head to show that I аан What ерші 
вау; for I had already gathered, from a certain fixed expres- 
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sion in his face and from the attention with which he watched, 


"me while I spoke, that his sense of hearing was destroyed. 


“There shofild be a freemasonry between us,” Said I, pointing 
from himself to me to explain my meaning—‘‘if not in our 
grey ‘hairs, at leasg in our misfortunes. You see that I am 
but T poor cripple.” 

` Т never felt so happy under my affliction since the trying 
moment of my first becoming, conscious of it, as when he 
took' my hand in his with a siile that has lighted my path 
in life from that day, and ye sat down side by side. 

This was the beginning of my friendship with the deaf 
gentleman; and when was ever the slight and easy service 
of a kind word in season repaid by sech attachment, and 
devotion as he has shown to me! f 

He produced a little set of tablets and a pencil to facilitate 
our conyerfation, on that our first acquaintance; and I well 
remember how awkward and constrainfd I was in writing 
down my share of the dialogue, and how easily he guessed 
my meaning before I had written half of what I bad to 
say. He told me in a faltering voice that he had not been 
accustomed to be alone on that day—that it had always 
been'a little festival with him—dnd seging that I „glanced 
at his dress in the expectation that he wore mourning, he 
added hastily tha? it was not that; if it had been he thought 


“he could have borne it better, From that time to the present 


же. have never touched upon this themg. Upon every re- 
turn of the same day we have been together; and although 
we make it our annual custom to drink fo each Sther hand- 


.in-hand after dinner, and to recall with affectionate garrulity 


ever circumstance of our first meeting, we always avoid 
this one as if,by mutual consent. 

Meantime we have gone on strengthening in our friendship 
ar regard and forming? an attachment. which, I trust and 
believes, will only, be interrupted by death, to be rgnewed 
in another existence. I scarcely know how we communicate as 
we do,'but he has long since ceased to be deaf to ше, 
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He is frequently the companion of my walks, and even in 
crowded streets replies to my slightest look or gesture as 
though he could read my thoughts. From the vast number 
of objects which pass in rapid succession before our eyes, 
we frequently select the same for some. particular hotice 
or remark; and when one of these little’ coincidences occurs 
I cannot- describe the pleasure that animates my friend, or 
the beaming countenance he will preserve for half-an-hour 
afterwards at least. : Р 

Не is а great thinker from living so much within himself, 
and having a lively imagination has a facility of conceiying 
and enlarging upan odd ideas, which renders him invaluable 
to our little body, asd greatly astonishes our two friends. His 
powers in this respect are much assisted by a large pipe, 
which he assures us once belonged to a German Student. 
Be this as it may, it has undoubtedly a very ‘ancient and 
mysterious appearance, and is of such capacity that it takes 
three hours and a half to smoke it out. I’ have reason 
to believe that my barber, who is the chief authority of 
a knot of gossips, who congregate every evening at a small 
tobacconist’s hard by, has related anecdotes of this pipe and 
the grim figures that aré carved upon its bowl at which 
all the smokers in the neigiibourhood have stood aghast} 
and I know that my housekeeper, while she holds it in 
high veneration, has a superstitious feeling connected with’ 
it which would repder her exceedingly unwilling to be left 
alone in its company after dark. 


Whatever sorrow’ my deaf friend has known, and whatever 


grief may linger in some secret corner of his heart, he is- 


now a cheerful, placid, happy creature. Misfortune’ can 
never have fallen upon such a man but for some good 
purpose ; апо when I see its traces in his gentle nature and 
bis earnest feeling, I am the less' disposed to murmur “at 
such trials as I may have undergone myself. With regard, 
to the pipe, I have a theory of my own; 1 ‘cannot help 
thinking that it is in some mener connected with the event 

; ; 
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that brought us together; for I remember that it was a long 

time before he even talked about it; that when he did, he’ 
grew теѕегуб and melancholy; and that it was a long time 

yet before he brought it forth. I have no curiosity, how- 

ever, “upon this sybject; for I know that it promotes his 

tranqtillity and conffort, and I need no other inducement - 
to regard it with my utmost favour. 

Such is the deaf gentleman. I can call up his figure now, 
clad ‘in sober grey, and seated n the chimney-corner. As 
he puffs out the smoke from his favourite pipe, he casts a 
look on me brimful of cordiality and friendship, and says 
all manner of kind and genial things in,a cheerful smile; 
and then he raises hjs eyes to my clock,ewhich is just about 
to strike, and glancing fram it to me and back again, seems 
to divide his" heart between us. For myself, it is not too 
much to заў that I would gladly part with one of my poor 
limbs, could he but hear the old clock'f voice. 

Of our twé friends, the first has been all his life one of 
that easy wayward truant “class whom the world is accus- 
tomed to designate as nobody’s enemies but their own. Bred 
to a profession fbr which he never qualified himself, and 
reared in the expectation of a forthe he has never inherited, 
he has undergone every vicisskude of which such an exist- 
ence is capable. «He and his yoanger brother, both orphans 
from their childhood, were educated by a wealthy relative 
who taught them to expect an equal divisign of his property ; 
but too indolent to court, and too honest to flatter, the elder 
gradually lost ground in the affections df a capficious old 
man, and the younger, who did по® fail to improve his 
oppoitunity, now triumphs in the possession of enormous 
wealth. His triumph is to hoard it in solitary wretchedness, 
and proMably to feel with the expenditure of Every shilling 
a greater pang than the loss of his whole inheritance ever 
gost һіѕ brother. , ptt 

Jack Redburn—he was Jack Redburn at the first little 
school he went to, where every other child was mastered 

^ k 
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and surnamed, and he has been Jack Redburn all his life 
or he would perhaps have been a richer man by this time— 
has been an inmate of my house these eight years past. He 
is my librarian, secretary, steward, and first minister; director 
of all my affairs and inspector-general of my otsehold. He 
is something of a musician, something of ап author, something 
of an actor, something of a painter, very much of a carpenter, 
and an extraordinary gardener, having had all his life a wonder- 
ful aptitude for learning everything that was of no use to him. 
He is remarkably fond of children, and is the best and kindest 
nurse in sickness that ever drew the breath of life. He, has 
mixed with every, grade of society, and known the utmost 
distress ; but there mever was a less selfish, a more tender- 
hearted, a more enthusiastic, or a inore guileless шап; and 
I dare say, if few have done less good, fewer still have “done 
less harm in the world than he. By what chance Nature 
forms such whimsical jumbles I don't know ; but I do know 
that she.sends them among us very often, and ‘that the king 
of the whole,race is Jack Redburn, 

I should be puzzled to say how old he is. His health is 
none of the best, and he wears a quantity ‘of iron-grey hair, 
which shades his fage and gives it rather a worn appearance ; 
but we consider him quite а young fellow notwithstanding ; > 
and if a youthfal spirit, surviving the roughest contact with 
the world, confers upon its possessor any title to be con- 
sidered young, then he is a mere child. The only interrup- 
tions to his careless cheerfulness are on a wet Sunday, when 
he is apt to be unusually religious and solemn, and sometimes 
of an evening, when hé has been blowing a very slow tune on 
the flute. On these last-named occasions he is apt to incline 
towards the mysterious or the terrible, As a specimen of his 
powers in this mood, I refer my readers to the extract from 
the Clock-case which follows this paper: he brought it to ine 
not lopg ago at midnight, and informed me, that the jnain in- 
cident had been suggested by a dream of the night before.» 

His apartments are two cheerful rooms looking towards the 
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garden, and one of his great delights is to arrange and re- 
arrange the furniture in these chambers, and put it in every‘ 
possible variety of position, During the whoke time he has 
been here, I do not think he has slept for two nights running 
with the head of his bed in the samê place; and every time 
he neoves it, is to "be the last. My housekeeper was at first 
well-nigh distracted by these frequent changes; but she has 
become quite reconciled to them by degrees, and has so 
fallen in with his humour, thafthey often consult together 
with great gravity upon the next final alteration. Whatever 
his arrangements are, howefer, they are always a pattern of 
neathess ; and every one of the manifold articles connected 
With his manifold occupations is to be fgund in its own par- 
ticular place. Until* within the last two or {Бгее%уе "ће 
was subject t9 an occasional fit (which usually came upon 
him in уегуе fine weather) under the influence of which he 
would dress himself with peculiar care, end going out under 
pretence of taking a walk, disappear for several days together. 
At length, after the interval between each outbreak of this 
disorder had gradually grown longer and longér, it wholly 
disappeared; and» now he seldom stirs abroad, except to 
stroll but a little way on а summexs evening. Whether he 
yet mistrusts his own constancy in this respect, and i5 there- 
fore afraid to wear a coat, I know not; but.we seldom see 
him in anyother upper garment than an old spectral-looking 
dressing-gown, with very disproportionate pockets, full of a 
miscellaneous collection of odd matters which he picks up 
wherever he can lay his hands upon them. а Б p 
Everything that is a favourite with our friend is a favourite 
with us; and thus it happens that the fourth among us is 
Mr. Owen Miles, a most worthy gentleman, who had treated 
Jack with great kindness before my deaf friend and I en- 
countered him by an accident, to which I may refer on some 
future occasion. Mr. Miles was once a very rich merchant; 
©. Jut receiving a severe shock in the death of his wite, he 
' retiréd from business and devoted himself to a quiet un- 
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ostentatious life. He is an excellent man, of thoroughly 
Sterling character: not of quick apprehension, and not with- 
out some amusing prejudices, which I shall leave to their 
own development. He holds us all in profound veneration; 
but Jack Redburn he esteems as a kind of pleasant wonder, 
that he may venture to approach familiarly. Не believes, 
not only that no man ever lived who could do so many 
things as Jack, but that no man ever lived who could do 
anything so well; and he never calls my attention to any of 
bis ingenious proceedings but he whispers in my ear, nudging 
me at the same time with his elbow—'' If he had only made 
it his trade, Sir—if he had only made it his trade!” 

They are inséparable companions; one would almost 
sujpóse that, although Mr. Miles never"by any chance does 
anything in the way of assistance, Jack could do nothing 
without him. Whether he is reading, writicg, painting, 
carpentering, gardening, flute-playing, or what not, there 
is Mr. Miles beside him, buttoned up to thc chin in his 
blue coat, and looking on with a face of incredulous delight 
as though hé could not credit the testimony of his own.senses 


and had a misgiving that no man could Ë2 so clever but in 
adream. . ж 


them. 
^ 


vTHE CLOCK-CASE 


as 
^ CONFESSION FOUND IN A PRISON IN THE TIME OF 
CLARLES THE SECOND 


I held a lieutenant's commission in His Majesty's army and 
served abroed in the campaigns of 1677 and 1678. The 
Treaty of Nimeguen being conclud.d, I returned home, and, 
retiring from the service, withdrew to a small estate, lying a 
few miles east of London, which I had récently acquired iri 


right of my wife. 2 


Thesé are my fricnds ; I haye now introduced myself and , 
№ 
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This is the last night I have to live, and I will set down 
- the naked truth without disguise. I was never a brave man, 
and had always been from my childhood of * secret, sullen, 
"distrustful nature. I speak of myself as if I had passed from 
the world; for while I write this, thy grave is digging, and 
myename is writtéa in the black book of death. 
* Soon after my return to England, my only brother was 
seized with mortal illness. "This circumstance gave me slight 
ог шо pain, for since we had cen men we had associated 
but very little together. He was open-hearted and generous, 
handsomer than I, more acfomplished, and generally beloved. 
Those” who sought my acquaintance abroad or at home 
"because they were friends of his, seldom, attached themselves 
to me long, and wBuld,usually say in our first спу оп 
that they were surprised to find two brothers so unlike in 
their manners and appearance. It was my habit to lead them 
on to this ayowal; for I knew what cemparisons they must 
draw between us; and having a rankling envy in my heart, 
I sought to justify it to myself. ? 

We had married two sisters. This additiondi tie between 
us, as it may appear to some, only estranged us the more, His 
wife knew me well. I never struggisd with any secret jealousy 
or gall when she was present hut that woman knew if as well 
as I did. I nevgr raised my eyes at such times but I found 

.hers fixed: upon me; I never bent them on the ground or 
looked another way but I felt that she overlooked me always. 
It was anf inexpressible relief to me when" we quarrelled, and 
a greater relief still when I heard abroadethat she was dfad. 
It seems to me now as if some strange and terrible fore- 

` shadowing of what has happened since must have hung over 

us then. I was afraid of her ; she haunted me; her fixed 
and stegdy look comes back upon me now like the memory 
of, a dark dream, and ntakes my blood run cold. 

She died shoftly after giving birth to a child—a boy. 

. «When nly bfother*knew that all hope of his own recovery was 

past, he called my wife to his bedside and confided this 


LI 
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orphan, a child of four years old, to her protection. He 

Bequeathed to him all the property he had, and willed that , 
in case of his *child’s death it should pass to my wife, as 

the only acknowledgment he could make her for her care 
and love. He exchanged a few brotherly words with .me, 

deploring our long separation ; and being ,éxhausted, Ге о 

a slumber from which he never awoke. 

We had no children; and as there had been a strong 
affection between the sisters, 2nd my wife had almost supplied 
the place of a mother {o this boy, she loved him as if he 
had been her own. The child was ardently attached to her; 
but he was his mother's image in face and spirit and always 
mistrusted me. ` , : 

1 “бап Scarcely fix the date when thé feeling «first came 
upon me, but I soon began to be uneasy when this child 
was by. I never roused myself from some тосу train of 
thought but I marked him looking at me; not with mere 
childish wonder, but with something of the purpose and 
meaning that I had so often noted in his mother. It was 
no effort of ту fancy, founded on close resemblance of feature 
and expression. I never could look the boy down. He 
feared me, but seemed by,some instinct to despise me while 
he did $0; and evéh when he drew back beneath my gaze 
—as he would when we were alone, to get nearer to the ` 
door—he would keep his bright eyes upon me still, ; 

Perhaps I hide the truth from myself, but I do not think 
that when this begin, I meditated to do him апу wrong: I 
maj" have thought how serviceable his inheritance would be 
to us, and may have wished him dead; but I believe I had 
no thought of compassing his death. Neither did the idea 
come upon me at once, but by very slow degrees, presenting 
itself at first jn dim shapes at a very great distance, as men 
may think of an earthquake or the Last Day ; then drawing 
nearer and nearer, and losing something of its horror and 
improbability; then coming to be part and preg — nay, 
nearly the whole sum and substance—of my daily thoughts, 
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and resolving itself into a question of means and safety; 
` not of doing or abstaining from the deed. 
. While tiis was going on within me, I néver could bear 
that the.child should see me looking at him, and yet I was 
under a fascinatign which made it a kind of business with 
me*io contemplate his slight and fragile figure and think 
“how easily it might be done. Sometimes I would steal up- 
stairs and watch him as he slept; but usually I hovered in 
the garden near the window of%éhe «room in which he learnt 
his little tasks; and there, as he sat upon a low seat beside 
my wife, I would peer at him for hours together from behind 
a tree; starting like the guilty wretch I was at every rustling 
of a leaf, and still gliding back to look and start agajn. 
Hard bf our cottage,ebut quite out of sight, and (if “there 
were any whd astir) of hearing too, was a deep sheet of 
water. I Spent days in shaping with my pocket-knife a 
rough model of a boat, which I fieished at last and dropped 
in the chilfs way. Then I withdrew to a secret place 
which he must pass if fle stole away alone До swim this 
bauble, and lurked there for his coming. He came neither 
that day nor the® next, though I waited from noon till night- 
fall. 'I,was sure that I had him *& ту реб for I had heard 
him prattling of the toy, and lew that in his infant pleasure 
he kept it by his side in bed. Iefelt no weariness or fatigue, 
-but waited patiently, and on the third day he passed me, 
running joyously along, with his silken hair streaming in the 
wind, and he singing—God have mercy upon те !—singing 
a merry ballad—who could hardly lisp the word. 
I stole down after him, creeping undtr certain shrubs which 
` grow in that place, and none but devils know with what terror 
1; а strong full-grown man, tracked the footsteps of that baby 
as he approached the water’s brink. I was clése upon him, 
had sunk upon my knef and raised my hand to thrust him 
in, when he saw" my shadow in the stream and turngd him 
.“roupd № * ® 
‘His mothers ghost was looking from his eyes. The sun 
LJ 
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burst forth from behind a cloud; it shone in the bright sky, 
the glistening earth, the clear water, the sparkling drops of 
rain upon the leaves. There were eyes in everything. ‘The 
whole great universe of light was there to see the murder done. 
I know not what he said; he came of bold and manly blood, 
and, child as he was, he did not crouch or fawn upon mè I 
heard him cry that he would try to love me—not that he did 
—and then I saw him running back towards the house. The 
next I saw was my owr sword naked in my hand, and he 
lying at my feet stark dead—dabbled here and there with 
blood, but otherwise no different from what I had seen him 
in his sleep—in the same attitude too, with his cheek resting 
upon his little hand. s 2 

I took him in my arms and laid him— very gently now that 
he was dead—in a thicket. My wife was from héme that day, 
and would not return until the next. Our bedróbm window, 
the only sleeping-room on. that side of the house, was but a 
few feet from the ground, and I resolved to degcend from it 
at night and bury him in the gardeh. I had no thought that 
I had failed in my design, no thought that the water “would 
be dragged and nothing found, that the money must now 
lie waste since I myst eiféourage the idea that the child was 
lost or stolen. All my thoughts were bound up and knotted 
together in the one absorbiüg necessity of hiding what I had 
done. ý 

How I felt when they came to tell me that the child was 
missing, when I ordered scouts in all directions, when I gasped 
and trembled at еўегу one's approach, no tongue can tell or 
mind of man conceive. I buried him that night. When | 
parted the boughs and looked into the dark thicket, there 
was a glow-worm shining like the visible spirit of God upon 
the murdered child. I glanced down into his grave when I 
had placed him there and still it fleamed upon his breast: 
an eye of fire looking up to Heaven in süpplicatiom ‘to the 
Stars that watched me at my work. á "rts 

I had to meet my wife, and break the news, and give lier 
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hope that the child would soon be found. All this I did— 


. with some appearance, I suppose, of being sincere, for I was 


the object of no suspicion. This done, I sateat the bedroom 
window all day long and watched oF spot where the dreadful 


secret lay d 
& was in a piéée, of ground which had been dug up to be 


+ newly turfed, and which I had chosen on that account as the 


traces of my spade were less likely to attract attention. The 
man who laid down the grass must have thought me mad. 
I called to them continually to expedite their work, ran out 
and worked beside them,ftrod down the turf with my feet, 
arfd hurried them with frantic eagerness. They had finished 
their task before night, and then I thought myself compara- 
tively safe. ° * <: 

І slept—aot as men *do who wake refreshed and cheerful, 
but I did:Gleep, passing from vague and shadowy dreams of 
being hunted down, to visions of theeplot of grass, through 
which nowea hand, and now a fóot, and now the head itself 
was starting out. At thisepoint I always woke and stole to the 
window to make sure that it was not really sé. That done, 
I crept to bedeagain; and thus I spent the night in fits 
апа: starts, getting up and lying <lown full twenty times, and 
dreaming the same dream oyer and ofer again — Which was 
far worse than dying awake, for every dream had a whole 
night's suffering of its own. Once I thought the child was 


; alive and that I had never tried to kill him. To wake from 


that dream was the most dreadful agon of all. 
The next day I sat at the window agajn, neveg once taking 


_ my eyes from the place, which, althpugh it was covered by 


the grass, was as plain to me—its shape, its size, its depth, 


dts jagged sides, and all—as if it had been open to the light | 


of day, Whên a servant walked across it, I felt as if he must * 
gink in; when he hadepassed, I looked to see that his feet 
had mot worn the edges. If a bird lighted there, I was іп 
terror est» by fome tremendous interposition it should be 
instrumental in the discovery ; if a breath of air sighed across 


e 
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it, to me it whispered murder. There was not a sight or a 
sound — how ordinary, mean, or unimportant soever — but 
was fraught with fear. And in this state of ceaseless watching 
I spent three days. ‚е 

On the fourth there сате to the gate one who had served 
with me abroad, accompanied by a brother Officer of his whom 
I had never seen. I felt that I could not bear to be out of sight: 
ofthe place. It was a summer evening, and I bade my people 
take a table and a flask of wine into the garden. Then J sat 
down with my chair upon the grave, and being assured that 
nobody could disturb it now witkbut my knowledge, tried to 
drink and talk. B 

They hoped thát my wife was well— that she was not 
obliged tc'keep her chamber— that they’ had not»frightened 
her away. What could I do but tell them with a faltering 
tongue about the child? The officer whom I dii not know 
was a down-looking man, and kept his eyes upon the ground 
while I was speaking. Even that terrified me! aI could not 
divest myself of the idea that he saw something there which 
caused him to suspect the truth. I asked him hurriedly if 
he supposed that—and stopped. “That the child has been 
murdered ?” said he, looking mildly at me: “Oh no ! ‘what 
could a înan gain by*murdering a poor child?” Z could have 
told him what a man gained, by such a deed, no one better: 
but I held my peace and shivered as with an ague. ‹ 

Mistaking my emotion, they were endeavouring to cheer me 
with the hope that"the boy would certainly be fouhd— great 
cheer that was for me !—when we heard a low deep howl, and 
presently there sprang, over the wall two great dogs, who,. 
bounding into the garden, repeated the baying sound we.had 
heard before. { 

“Bloodhounds !" cried my visitors, | 

What need to tell me that! I had never seen one of that 
kind in all my life, but I knew what they were and for what 


purposé they had come. I grasped the elbows of ri; chair, © 
and neither spoke nor moved і 
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“They are of the genuine breed,” said the man whom I had 

known abroad, “and being out for exercise have no doubt’ 
escaped from their keeper." * 
* Both,he and his friend turned to look at the dogs, who with 
their noses to the ground moved restlessly about, running to 
and éro, and up atid. down, and across, and round in circles, 
eareering about like wild things, and all this time taking no 
notice of us, but ever and again lifting their heads and repeat- 
ing the yell we had heard already, then dropping their noses 
to the ground again and tracking earnestly here and there. 
They now began to snuff thefearth more eagerly than they had 
doné yét, and although they were still very restless, no longer 
beat about in such wide circuits, but kept near to one spot, 
and constantly dimiftishgd the distance between fhemséiVes 
and me. . 

At last thej came up close to the great chair on which I sat, 
and raising their frightful howl once mote, tried to tear away 
the wooden mils that kept them from the ground beneath. 
I saw how [ looked, in the faces of the two who were with 
me e 6 

s They, scent some prey,” said they, both together. 

“They scent no prey!” cried I. =. 

“In Heaven's name, move |" said thf* one I knew, very 
earnestly, “or you, will be torn te pieces.” , 

“Let them tear me limb from limb, I’Il never leave this 
place!" өпей І. “ Are dogs to hurry men to shameful deaths ? 
Hew'them'down, cut them in pieces." 

“There is some foul mystery here!” ѕаё the officer whóm 
I did not know, drawing his sword.e “In King Charles's 
‘name, assist me to secure this man.” 

They both set upon me and forced me away, though I 
fought apd bit'and caught at them like a madman. After a 
struggle, they got me quéetly between them; and then, my 
God! I saw the.afigry dogs tearing at the earth and throwing 

., it up intétheair like water. ; 
What more have I to tell? That I fell upon my knees, and 
f е 
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with chattering teeth confessed the truth, and prayed to be for- 
'given. That I have since denied, and now confess to it again. 
That I have?been tried for the crime, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced. "That I have not the courage to anticipate my doom 
or to bear up manfully against it. That I have no compassion, 
no consolation, no hope, no friend. That my wife has Happily 
lost for the time those faculties which would enable her to 
know my misery or hers. That I am alone in this stone 
dungeon with my evil spirit, and that I die to-morrow ! 


» CORRESPONDENCE 


"Master Humphrey has been faxouréd with the following 
letter written on strongly-scented paper, and sealed in light- 
blue wax with the representation of two very plitmp doves in- 
terchanging beaks.* It does not commence with any of the 
usual forms of address, but begins as is here'set forth. 

® 


4 


^ 


Bath, Wednesday night. 

Heavens! into what an indiscretion dë I suffer myself to 
be betrayed! To address these faltering lines to a total 
Stranger, and that Stranger one of a conflicting sex !—and yet 
Iam precipitated into the. abyss, and have no power of self- 
snatchation (forgive me if I coin that phrase) from the 
yawning gulf before me. " 

Yes, I am writing to a man; but let me not think of that, J 
for madness is in the thought. You will understand my 
feelings? Oh yes! Тат sure you will! and you will respect 
them too, and not despise them—will you? 

Let me be calm. That portrait—smiling as once he smiled 
on me; that cane—dangling as I have seen it dangle from 
his hand I know not how oft; tliose legs that have glided 
through my nightly dreams and never зќоррей to spéak ; the 


perfectly gentlemanly, though false origital—cin /f be mis- „ 
taken? Oh no, no, 


* 
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Let me be calmer yet; I would be calm as coffins. You 
have published a letter from one whose likeness is engraved," 
but whose name (and wherefore?) is suppressed. Shall Z 
breathe -that name! Is it—but why ask when my heart tells 
me too truly that it is! : 

I Would not upbraid him with his treachery; I would not 
remind him of those times when he plighted the most eloquent 
of vows, and procured from me a small pecuniary accommoda- 
tion p and yet I would see him-yseg him did I say—him— 
alas! such is woman's nature. For as the poet beautifully 
says—but you will already ^have anticipated the sentiment, 


Is if not sweet? Oh yes! d 


' It was in this city (hallowed by the regpllection) that I met 
him first; find assuredly if mortal happiness Ье” recorded 
anywhere, theh those rubbers with their three-and-sixpenny 
points are scored on tablets of celestial brass. He always 
held an honour—generally two. Qn thitaeventful night we 
stood at eigh£ He raised his eyes (luminous in their seduc- 
tive sweetness) to my agit&ted face. “Can you?” said he, 
with pétuliar meaning. I felt the gentle pressure of his foot 
on mine, our cofns throbbed in unison. “Сал you?” he 
said again; and every lineament S&his expressive counten- 
ance added the words “resist nae?" I murmured “ №,” and 
fainted. è E В 
They said, when I recovered, it was the weather. J said it 
was,the fıutmeg in the negus. How little did they suspect the 
truth !, How little did they guess the deep mysterious mean- 
ing of that inquiry! He called next morñing on this knees ; 
I do not mean to say that he actuallyscame in that position 
to the house-door, but that he went down upon those joints 
ditectly the servant had retired. He brought some verses in 
his hat, which he said were original, but which *I- have since 
fond were Milton's. Likewise a little bottle labelled laud- 
anum; also a pisfol and a sword-stick. Не drew the latter, 
uncorketlthê former, and clicked the trigger of the pocket fire- 
arm. He had come, he said, ¢o conquer or to die. He did 
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not die. He wrested from me an avowal of my love, and let Ж 
‘off the pistol out of a back window previous to partaking of 
a slight repast. 

Faithless, inconstant man! How many ages seem to have 
elapsed since his unaccbuntable and perfidious disappearance! 
Could I still forgive him both that and the borrowed®lucre · 
that he promised to pay next week! Could I spurn him from 
my feet if he approached in penitence, and with a matrimonial — * 
object! Would the blandishing enchanter still weave his«spells 
around me, or should I burst them all and turn away in cold- 
ness! I dare not trust my weakness with the thought. 

My brain is in a whirl again. You know his address, his 
occupations, his mode of life,—are acquainted perhaps with his 
iniilost thoughts. You are a humare afd philanthropic char- 
acter ; reveal all you know—all ; but especially t the street and 
number of his lodgings. The post is departing, the bellman 

rings—pray Heaven’it be not the knell of love and hope to 

© BELINDA. 


P.S. Pardon the wanderings of a bad pen and a distracted 
mind. Address to the Post-office. The „bellman rendered 
impatient by delay is ringing dreadfully i in the passage. 

P.P.S. I open this to say that the bellman is goné and that 
you must not expect it till the next post, E don't be surprised 
when you don't get it. У 

Master Humphrey does not feel himself at liberty to furnish 
his fair correspondent with the address of the gentleman in + 


question, but he publishes her letter as a public appeal to — ' 
his faith and gallahtry. 


ч арч 


MASTER HUMPHREYS VISITOR ` 


WHEN I am їп a thoughtful mood, I often succeed 4 £n divert- 
ing the current of some mournfut” reflections, by conjuring — ' 
up a number of fanciful associations witht the objects that | 


surround me, and dwelling upon the scenes ad characters ~ 
they suggest. 


^ 
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I have been led by this habit to assign to every room in 
my house and every old staring portrait on its walls a separate * 


^ interest of its own. ‘Thus, I am persuaded that aestately dame, 


tetrible to behold in her rigid modesty, who hangs above the 
chimney-piece of my bedroom, is the forfner lady of the mansion. 
In the courtyard b&law is a stone face of surpassing ugliness, 
which I have somehow—in a kind of jealousy, I am afraid— 
associated with her husband. Above my study is a little room 
with ivy peeping through the lattice, from which I bring their 
daughter, a lovely girl of eighteen or nineteen years of age, 
and dutiful in all respects sfve one, that one being her de- 
voted attachment to a young gentleman on the stairs, whose 
gfandmother (degraded to a disused laundry in the garden) 
piques herself upon arf old, family quarrel and is the iftplacdte 
enemy of theirelove. With such materials as these I work out 
many a little “drama, whose chief merit is that I can bring 
it to a happy end at will; I have so many pf them on hand, 
that if on my return home one of these evenings I were to find 
some bluff old wight of twe centuries ago comfortably seated 
in my casy-chair, and а love-lorn damsel vainly Appealing to 
his obdurate hearteand leaning her white arm upon my clock 
itself, Í verily believe I should onlg.express my surprise that 
they had kept me waiting’ so lgng, and fitver honouréd me 
with a call before. „ T ў 
- I was, in such а mood as this, sitting in my garden yesterday 
morning under the shade of a favourite tree, revelling in all the 
bloor and'brightness about me, and feelfhg every sense of 
hope ‘and enjoyment quickened by this mast beautiful seasóa 
of Spring, when my meditations were ipterrupted by the un- 
‘expected appearance of my barber at the end of the walk, who 
I immediately saw was coming towards me with a hasty step 
that betokened Something remarkable. 6 ; 
My barber is at all times a very brisk, bustling, active little 
man—for he is, assit were, chubby all over, without being stout 
or unwiekdy-ebut yesterday his alacrity was so very uncdinmon 
that it quite took me by surprise. Nor could I fail to observe 


e 
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when he came up to me that his grey eyes were twinkling in 
a most extraordinary manner, that his little red nose was im 
an unusual glow, that every line in his round bright face was 
twisted and curved into an expression of pleased surprise, and 
that his whole countenance was radiant with glee. I was still 
more surprised to see my housekeeper, who usually preserves 
a very staid air and stands somewhat upon her dignity, peeping 
round the hedge at the bottom of the walk, and exchanging 
nods and smiles with the barber, who twice or thrice looked 
over his shoulder for that purpose. I could conceive no an- 
nouncement to which these appedrances could be the prelude, 
unless it were that they had married each other that morning. 

I was, consequently, a little disappointed when it only came 
ous’ that chere was a gentleman іп „the ‘house who wished to 
speak with me. а 

“And who is it?” said І. D 

The barber, ib; his face screwed up still tighter than 
before, replied that the gentleman would not sund his name, 
but wished to see me. I pondercd for a moment, wondering 
who this visitor might be, and I remarked that he ert:braced 
the opportunity of exchanging another nod with the house- 
keeper, who still lingered їп the distance, M 

“Well!” said I, bid the gentleman come here.” 

This seemed to be the consummation of the barber's hopes, 
for he turned sharp round, and actually ran away. 

Now, my sight is not very good at a distance, and therefore 
when the gentlemàn first appeared in the walk, I was not 
quite clear whether he was a stranger to me or otherwise. 


He was an elderly gentleman, but came tripping along in. 


the pleasantest manner conceivable, avoiding the garden-roller 
and the borders of the beds with inimitable dexterity, picking 
his way amosg the flower-pots, and smiling with unspeakable 
good-humour. Before he was half wuy up the walk he began, to 
salute me; then I thought I knew him; bût. when he came 


towards me with his hat in his hand, the sure shiaing, on ~ 


his bald head, his bland face, his bright spectacles, his fawn- 
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coloured tights, and his. black gaiters—then my heart warmed - 
towards him, and I felt quite certain that it was Mr. Pickwick.» 

* My dear Sir," said that gentleman as I rose 4o receive him, 
“pray be seated. Pray sit down. Now, do not stand on my 
accoynt. I must insist upon it, really.” With these words Mr. 
Pickavick gently préssed me down into my seat, and taking my 
hand in his, shook it again and again with a warmth of manner 
perfectly irresistible. I endeavoured to express in my welcome 
something of that heartiness and pleasure which the sight of 
him awakened and made him sit down beside me. All this 
time he kept alternately refeasing my hand and grasping it 
agam, and surveying me through his spectacles with such a 
beaming countenance as I never beheld. " 

* You knew me direcgly !” said Mr. Pickwick. $“ Whit а 
pleasure it iseto think that you knew me directly!” 

I remarkeé that I had read his adventures very often, and 
that his features were quite familiar to me fsem the published 
portraits. Ag I thought it a good opportunity of adverting to 
the circumstance, I condoled with him upon the various libels 
on hisecharacter which had found their way int® print. Mr. 
Pickwick shook his head and for a moment looked very in- 
dignaht, ‘but smiling again directly added that no doubt I was 
acquainted with Cervantés’ introductiofto the secofid part 
of Don Quixote, and that it fully expressed his sentiments 
on the subject. 

* But, now," said Mr. Pickwick, *don'tyou wonder how I 
found you‘out ? " f 

"I wil never wonder, and with your,good leave, never 
know,” said I, smiling in my turn, “I, is enough for me that 
you give me this gratification. I have not the least desire that 
you should tell me by what means I have obtained it.” 

“You are véry kind," returned Mr. Pickwick, shaking me 
by,the hand again, “you gre so exactly what I expected! But 
for what particular purpose do you think I have sought you 
out, шу dear Sir? Now, what de you think I havé come 
for?" e ^ : , 
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Mr. Pickwick put this question as though he were persuaded 
*hat it was morally impossible that I could by any means 
divine the deep purpose of his visit, and that it must be 
hidden from all human ken. Therefore, although I was 
rejoiced to think that P anticipated his drift, I feigned to be 
quite ignorant of it, and after a brief confideration shoox my 
head despairingly, \ 

“What should you say,” said Mr. Pickwick, laying the fore- 
finger of his left hand upon my coat-sleeve, and looking at 
me with his head thrown back, and a little on one side, “ what 
should you say if I confessed thi after reading your account 
of yourself and your little society, I had come here, a humble 
candidate for one of those empty chairs?” 

“І shodld say,” I returned, “that 2 know ef only one 
circumstance which could still further endear that little society 
to me, and that would be the associating with if my old friend 
—for you must«jet; me call you so—my old friend, Mr. 
Pickwick.” » 

As I made him this answer, every feature of Mr. Pickwick's 
face fused itself into one all-pervading expression of delight. 
After shaking me heartily by both hands at once, he patted 
me gently on the back, and then—I well understood why— 
colourétl up to thetyes, and hoped with great earnestness of 
manner that he had not hurt, me. $ 

If he had, I would have been content that he should hava 
repeated the offence a hundred times rather than suppose so ; 
but as he had not, I had no difficulty in changing the subject 
bj*making,an inqujry which had been upon my lips twenty 
times already. А y 

“You have not told me,” said I, “anything about. Sam ' 
Weller." 1 2 

“Оһ! Samy” replied Mr. Pickwick, “is ће’ ате „ав ever. 
The same true, faithful fellow that he ever was. What shoyld 
I tell you about Sam, my dear Sir, excep? that he js more 
indispensable to my happiness and comfor? every day of my y 
life?” t bs 
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“And Mr, Weller senior?” said I. 

у "Old Mr. Weller,” returned Mr. Pickwick, “is in no respect 
more altered than Sam, unless it be that he 4s a little more 
opinionated than he was formerly, and perhaps at times more 
talkative. He spends a good deal f his time now in our 
neighbourhood, antl,has so constituted himself a part of my 
bodyguard, that when I ask permission for Sam to have a 
seat in your kitchen on Clock nights (supposing your three 
friends think me worthy to fill ope pf the chairs) I am afraid 
I must often include Mr. Weller too." 

I very readily pledged myself to give both Sam and his 
father 4 free admission to my house at all hours and seasons, 
and this point settled, we fell into a Jengthy conversation 
which was carried on?with as little reserve on both sides as if 
we had been intimate friends from our youth, and which con- 
veyed to mé*the comfortable assurance that Mr. Pickwick’s 
buoyancy of spirit, and indeed all. his okzeshieerful character- 
istics, were wholly unimpaired. As he had spoken of the 
consent of my friends as being yet in abeyance, I repeatedly 
assured,him that his proposal was certain to recefve their most 
joyful sanction, and several times entreated that hé would 
give rhe “leave to introduce him Фә, Jack Redburn and Mr. 
Miles (who were near at“hand) without"fürther ceremony. 

To this proposal, however, Mr, Pickwick's delicacy would 
by no means allow him to accede, for he urged that his 
eligibility must be formally discussed, and that, until this had 
been: done, he could not think of obtruding himself further. 
The utmost I could obtain from him жазаа promise that fie 
would attend upon our next night of meeting, that I might 
'have.the pleasure of presenting him immediately on his 
election. 

Mr. Pickwick, having with many blushes place in my hands 

` a small roll of paper, which he termed his “qualification,” put’ 
a great many questions to me touching my friends, and par- 
ticularlygjacks Redburn, whom he repeatedly termed “a fine 

' fellow," and in whose favour I,could see he was strongly pre- 
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disposed. When I had satisfied him on these points, I took 
him up into my room that he might make acquaintance with , 
the old chamber which is our place of meeting. 
—*And this,” said Mr. Pickwick, stopping short, “is the 
Clock! Dear me! And this is really the old clock !*. . 
^ I thought he would never have come away from it. After 
advancing towards it softly, and laying his hand upon it with. 
as much respect and as many smiling looks as if it were alive, 
he set bimself to consider it in every possible direction, now 
mounting on a chair to look at the top, now going down upon 
his knees to examine the bottom, now surveying the sides with 
his spectacles almost touching the case, and now trying to 
peep between it and the wall to get a slight view of the back: 
Then he would retire a pace or two and ‘bok up at the dial to 
see it go, and then draw near again and stand with his head on 
one side to hear it tick: never failing to glance towards me at 
intervals of a fewxtsconds each, and nod his head with such 
complacent gratification as І am quite unable to describe. 
His admiration was not confined» to the clock either, but 
. extended itseif to every article in the room ; and really, when 
he had gone through them every one, andrat last sat himself 
down in all the six chairspone after another, to try how they 
felt, I never saw suctta picture.of good-humour and happiness 
as he presented, from the top of his shining head down to the 
very last button of his gaiters. . . 
I should have been well pleased, and should have had the 
utmost enjoyment of his company, if he had remained with me 
alt day, but.my favourite, striking the hour, reminded him that 
he must take his leav?, I could not forbear telling him once 
more how glad he had made me, and we shook hands all th 
way down stairs. 
We had nv sooner arrived in the hall than my housekeeper, 

gliding out of her little room (she knd changed her gown and 
cap, I observed) greeted Mr. Pickwick with пег best smile and 


curtsey; and the barber, feigning to be accidertally passing .. 


on his way out, made him a vast number of bows. When the 
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housekeeper curtseyed, Mr. Pickwick bowed with the utmost 
* politeness, and when he bowed, the housekeeper curtseyetl 
again; between the housekeeper and the barber, I should say 
“that My, Pickwick faced about and bowed with undiminished 
affability fifty times at least. : 

1 saw him to the door; an omnibus was at the moment 
"passing the corner of the lane, which Mr. Pickwick hailed and 
ran after with extraordinary nimbleness. When he had got 
about half way he turned his head, and seeing that I was still 
looking after him and that I waved my hand, stopped, evi- 
dently irresolute whether ‘to come back and shake hands 
again, or to goon. The man behind the omnibus shouted, 
‘and Mr. Pickwick ran a little way toyards him: then he 
looked round at тё angl ran a little way back again. Then 
there was angther shout, and he turned round once more and 
ran the other way. After several of these vibrations, the man 
settled the question by taking Mr. Pickwick by the arm and 
putting him ‘into the carriage; but his last action was to let 
down the window and wave his hat to me as it drove off. 

I lest no time in opening the parcel he had left with me. 
The following wére its contents :— 


& 
e & erred " 
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MR. PICKWICK’S TALE 


A good many years have passed away since old John 
Podgers lived in the town of Windsor, where he was born, and 
where in course of time he came to be comfortably and snugly 
buried. You may be sure that in the time of King James the 
First, Windsor was a very quaint queer old town, and you may 
take it upon my authority that John Podgers was a very quaint 
queer old fellow; consequently he and Windsbr fitted each 
other to a nicety, and stldom parted company even for half 
а daji» ns 4 

Johre Rodgers Was broad, sturdy, Dutch-built, short, and a 
very hard eater, as men of his figure often are, Being a hard 
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sleeper likewise, he divided his time pretty equally between 
these two recreations, always falling asleep when he had done 
eating, and always taking another turn at the trencher when 
he had done sleeping, by which means he grew more corpulent 
and more drowsy every dày of his life. Indeed it used to be 
currently reported that when he sauntered ‘up and downsthe 
sunny side of the street before dinner (as he never failed to do 
in fair weather) he enjoyed his soundest nap; but many people 
held this to be a fiction, ag he had several times been seen to 
look after fat oxen on market-days, and had even been heard 
by persons of good credit and reputation to chuckle at the 
sight, and say to himself with great glee, “Live beef, five: 
beef!" | It was upon ;this evidence that the wisest people in 
Windsor (béginning with the local authofities of course) held 
that John Podgers was a man of strong sound sense—not what 
is called smart, perhaps, and it might be of a rather lazy and 
apoplectic turn, wat. АШ a man of solid parts, and one who 
meant much more than he cared to show. This impression 
was confirmed by a very dignified way he had of shaking his 
head and imparti g 


to sleep, which, as heshad no occasion to keep awake, 


uneasy in his mind and exceedingly uncomfortable "by a 


night’and lay.» - 
You know very well that ins those times thete-flaurished 
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Я divers evil old women who under the name of Witches 
\ spread great disorder through the land, and inflicted various 
.dismal tortures upon Christian men: sticking pins and 
needles.into them when they least expected it, and causing 
them to walk-in the air with their feet upwards, to the great 
terfor of their wivés and families, who were naturally very 
‘much disconcerted when the master of the house unex- 
pectedly came home, knocking at the door with his heels 
and combing his hair on they scraper. These were their 
commonest pranks, but $hey every day played others, of 
which none were less objectionable and many were much 
„mòre so, being improper besides; the result was that 
vengeance was denounced against all okl women, with whom 
even the King himself had no sympathy (as he certainly 
ought to hafe had), for with his own most Gracious hand 
he penned a most Gracious consignment of them to ever- 
lasting wrath, and devised most Gradi means for their 
confusion ahd slaughter, in virtue whereof scarcely a day 
passed but one witch at te least was most graciously hanged, 
drowñtd, or roasted in some part of his dominions. Still the 
presg tgemed wifh strange and terrible news from the North 
or the South or the East or the Wezt,,relative to witches and 
their unhappy victims in some corner of the country, and 
the Publics hairastood on end*to that degree that it lifted 
'its hat off its head, and made its face pale with terror. 
You*may believe that the little town of Windsor did not . 
escape the general contagion. The inhabitants boiled, a 
witch on the King’s birthday and sent # bottle 6f the broth 
‚ to court, with a dutiful address expfessive of their loyalty. 
The King, being rather frightened by the present, piously 
bestowed it ppon the Archbishop of Canterbury, and re- * 
turned «ап answer to the address, wherein he gave them 
gölden rules for discofering witches and laid great stress 
upon tertain prptecting charms, and especially horseshoes. 
Immediately the townspeople went to work mailing up 
horseshoes over every door,'and so many anxious parents 
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apprenticed their children to farriers, to keep them out of ; 
harm's way, that it became quite a genteel trade and' 
flourished exceedingly. Ё 
In the midst of all this bustle John Podgers ate arid slept 
as usual, but shook his head a great deal, oftener than “was 
his custom, and was observed to look at the oxen less, and 
at the old women more. He had a little shelf put up in 
his sitting room, whereon was displayed in a row which 
grew longer every week all zhe witchcraft literature of"the 
time; he grew learned in charms and exorcisms, hinted at 
certain questionable females on broomsticks whom he had 
seen from his chamber window, riding in the air at night, 
and was in constant-terror of being bewitched. At length, 
from perpetually dwelling upon this one idea, Which being 
alone in his head had it all its own way, the fear of witches 
became the single passion of his life. He, who up to that 
time had never kiwi what it was to dream, began to have 
visions of witches whenever he fell asleep ; waking, they were 
incessantly present to his imagination likewise ; and, sleep- 
ing or waking, he had not a moment's peace. He™began 
to set witch-traps in the highway, and was" often sean Aying 
in wait round the Corn^z {бг hours,together, to watzh their 
effect. These engines were of simple construction, usually 
consisting of twc. straws disposed in the form of a cross, or 
a piece of a Bible-cover with a pinch of salt upon it; but” 
they were infallible, and if an old woman chanced to Stumble 
over them (as not unfrequently happened, the chosen. spot 
being a broken and’ stony place), John started from a doze, 
‘pounced out upon her, and hung round her neck till assistance ; 
arrived, when she was immediately carried away and drowned. 
^ By dint of constantly inveigling old ladies and disposing of 
them in this summary manner, he acquired the reputation of 
a great public character; and as fe received no harm 1n 
these pursuits beyond a scratched face or so, he слте in 
: the course of time to be considered Witch-proof, + °. , 
There was but one person wito entertained the least doubt 
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of John Podgers's gifts, and that person was his: own nephew, 


‚ a wild roving young fellow of twenty who had been brought 


„ЭР in his uncle's house and lived there still-*-that is to say, 
when he was at home, which was not as often as it might have 
been. As he.was an apt scholar, it was he who read aloud 
evéry fresh piece ofsstrange and terrible intelligence that John 

'Podgers bought; and this he always did of an evening in 
the little porch in front of the house, round which the 
neighbours would flock in crowds to hear the direful news 
—for people like to be frightened, and when they can be 
frightened for nothing and at another man's expense, they 

_like if all the better. Б 

One fine midsummer evening, a group of persons were 
gathered їй this place Ystening intently to Will Marks (that 
was the nefihew's name), as with his cap very much on 
one side, his arm coiled slyly round the waist of a 
pretty girl who sat beside himand für^face screwed into 
a comical epression intended to represent extreme gravity, 
he read—with Heaven khows how many embellishments of 
his oWn—a dismal account of a gentleman down in North- 
amptonghire unter the influence of witchcraft and taken 
forcible, possession of by the Bevil, who was playing his 
very self with him. John Pedgers, in a high sugar-loaf hat 
and short cloak, filled the «pposite segt, and surveyed 

“the auditóry with a look of mingled pride and horror very 


edifying to see; while the hearers, with their heads thrust . 


forward and their mouths open, listened and trembled, and 
hoped there was a great deal more te come. < Sometimes 
Will stopped for an instant to lookeround upon his eager 


` audience, and then, with a more comical expression of face 


than before and a settling of himself comfortably, which 
included a squeeze of the young lady before Snentioned, he 
launched into some nef wonder surpassing all the others. 
The setting -sin shed his last golden rays upon this little 
party, ‘whof absorbed in their present occupation, took no 
heed of the approach of night or the glory in which the 
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day went down, when the sound of a horse approaching Г 
4t a good round trot, invading the silence of the hour, ; 
caused the reader to make a sudden Stop and the listeners 
to raise their heads in wonder. Nor was their, wonder 
diminished when a horseman dashed up to the porch,.and — —- 
abruptly checking his steed, inquired whese'óne John PodBers j 
dwelt. : 
“Here!” cried a dozen voices, while a dozen hands pointed 
out sturdy John, still basking jn the terrors of the pamphlet. 
The rider, giving his bridle to one of those who surrounded 
him, dismounted and approached John, hat in hand, but with 
great haste, » DES 
* Whence come ye?” said John. 
“From Kingston, Master,” 91:2 > 
“And wherefore?” 
* On most pressing business,” 
* Of what natu, 2; P 
“Witchcraft.” 
Witchcraft ! Everybody looked aghast at the breathless 
messenger, atid the breathless messenger looked equally 
aghast at everybody—except Will Marks, who, finding himself | 
unobserved, not x pcd the young lady again; but | 
[^ 


= 


kissed her twice, "i rely he, must have been bewitched 

himself, or he never could, have done it.—and the young 

lady too, or she never would have let him. ( , 
“Witchcraft?” cried Will, drowning the sound of his last 

kiss, which was rather a loud one, v. `3 
"The messenger tyrned towards him, and with a frown ] 

repeated the word more solemnly than before; then told 
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Strong suspicion, and that precedents had been consulted 
‘and solemn council had, and it was found that to identify 
the hags some single person must watch upon ‘the spot alone 
‘that no single person had the courage to perform the 
task—-and that, he had been despatched express to solicit 
Јоһк Podgers to ‘findertake it that very night, as being a 
man of great renown, who bore a charmed life, and was 
proof against unholy spells. 

John received this communication with much composure, 
and said in a few words, that it would have afforded him 
inexpressible pleasure to do the Kingston people so slight 
a service, if it were not for his unfortunate propensity to 
fall asleep, which no man regretted (more than himself 
upon the present décagon, but which quite settled the 
question.  Ngvertheless, he said, there was a gentleman 
present (and here he looked very hard at a tall farrier) 
who, having been engaged all his life¢je*ihe manufacture 
of horse-shoec, must be quite invulnerable to the power of 
witches, and who, he had бо doubt, from his known reputa- 
tion fom bravery and good-nature, would readify accept the 
commission. ‘The farrier politely thanked him for his good 
opinioh, ‘which it would always Seti study to deserve, 
but added that with reg&id tQ the pré&ént little matter he 
couldn't think of it on any account, as his departing on 
such an errand would certainly occasion the instant death 


of his wife, to whom, as they all knew, he was tenderly, 


attached. Now, so far from this circumstance being notorious, 
everybody had suspected the reverse, as the farrier cas in thé 
habit of beating his lady rather more than tender husbands 
"usually do; all the married men present, however, applauded 
his resolution with great vehemence, and one and all declared 
that they, would stop at home and die if netdful (which 
happily it was not) in defence of their lawful partners. 
This ‘burst of, ehthusiasm over, they began to look 25 һу 
one consent ¢owarl Will Marks, who with his cap more on 
one "side, ап ever, sat watching the proceedings with ex- 
LI 
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traordinary unconcern. He had never been heard openly to 
"express his disbelief in witches, but had often cut such jokes' 
at their expense as left it to be inferred ; publicly stating on 
several occasions that he considered a broomstick an incon- 
venient charger and ойе especially unsuited to the dignity 
of the female character, and indulging in other free reraarks 
of the same tendency, to the great amusement of his wild 
companions. _ 

As they looked at Will they began to whisper and murmur 
among themselves, and at ength, one man cried, * Why don't 
you ask Will Marks?” 

As this was what everybody had been thinking ‘of, "they 
all took up the word, and cried in concert, *Ah! why 
don't you ask Will?” oct * 

“He don't care,” said the farrier. » 

“ Not he,” added another voice in the crowd. 

“ Не don't baye in i, you know,” sneered a little man 
with a yellow face and a taunting nose and ehin, which he 
thrust out from under the arm of a long man before him. 

“Besides,” said a red-faced gentleman with a graff voice, 
“he’s a single man.” 9 i 

“ That's the point |? seid the farrier ; and all the married 
men murmured, ah! that was it, па they only wished they 
were single themselves; they would show him what spirit 
was, very soon. : 

EXT messenger looked towards Will Marks beseachingly. 
3 4, 1t will be a wet night, friend, and my grey nag is tired >: 
after yesterday's work—” 1 

Here there was a general titter, 

“But,” resumed Will, looking about him with a «smile, 
“if nobody else puts in a better claim to go fpr the credit 

of the town; I am your man, and I would ‘be if „I had to 
go afoot. In five minutes I ShalP be in the saddle, unless 
I am, depriving any worthy gentleman hêre of the‘ honour 
of the adventure, which I wouldn't do for the world.” 

But here arose a double difficulty, for not ‘only did John 
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Podgers combat the resolution with all the words he had, 
which were not many, but the young lady combated it too” 
with all the tears she had, which were very fnany indeed. 

,Will, however, being inflexible, parried his uncle's objections 

with ‘a joke, and goaxed the young lady into a smile in 

thre short whispers? As it was plain that he would go 

and set his mind upon it, John Podgers offered him a few 

first-rate charms out of his own pocket, which he dutifully 

declihed to accept; and the yqung lady gave him a kiss, 

which he also returned. ¢ 

“You see what a rare thing it is to be married," said Will, 
*and how careful and considerate all these husbands are. 
There's not a man among them but kis heart js leaping 
to forestall me in this adventure, and yet a strong sense of 
duty keeps hii back. The husbands in this one little town 
are a pattern to the world, and so must the wives be too, 
for that matter, or they could never bo: the influence 
they have!" * 

Waiting for «no reply t5 this sarcasm, he snapped his 
fingers 4nd withdrew into the house, and thehce into the 
stable, while sothe busied themselves in refreshing the 
messenger, and others in. baiting” hig, steed. In lesg, than 
the specified time he returnedeby another way, with a good 
cloak hanging over his arm, a ‘good sword girded by his 
gide, and leading his good horse caparisoned for the journey. 


“Now,” said Will, leaping into the saddle at a bound, . 


“up and away. Upon your mettle, friend, and push on. 
Good night!” e ‹ 

He kissed his hand to the girl, noddéd to his drowsy uncle, 
waved his cap to the rest—and off they flew pell-mell, as if 
all the witckes,in England were in their horses’ legs. They 
were out of sight in a minute. 

The men who were left behind shook their heads doubt- 
fully, stfoked their, chins, and shook their heads again, The 
farrier shid that certainly Will Marks was a good horseman, 
nóbody should ever say he denied that: but he was rash, 
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very rash, and there was no telling what the end of it might 
‘be; what did he go for, that was what he wanted to know? , 
He wished the young fellow no harm, but why did he go? 
Everybody echoed these words, and shook their heads again, 
having done which they wished John Podgers good ‘night, 
and straggled home to bed. 2 е 
Тһе Kingston people were in their first sleep when Will 
Marks and his conductor rode through the town and. up to 
the door of a house where sundry grave functionaries’ were 
assembled, anxiously expecting the arrival of the renowned 
Podgers. They were a little disappointed to find a gay 
young man in h's place; but they put the best face upon 
the matter, and geve him full instructions how he was to 
conceal himself behind the gibbet, and watch and listen to 
the witches, and how at a certain time ho was to burst 
forth and cut and slash among them vigorously, so that the 
suspected parties night bc found bleeding in their beds next 
day, and thoroughly confounded. 'They gavé him a great 
quantity of wholesome advice besides, and—vhich was more 
to the purpose with Will—a good supper. All thee things 
being done, and midnight nearly come, they sallied forth to 
show, him the spot Where”he was to keep his drecry vigil. 
The night was by this tima dark and threatening. ‘There 
was a rumbling of distant thunder, and alow sighing of wind 
among the trees, which was very dismal. The potentates of 
the town kept so, uncommonly close to Will that they trod | 
upon his toes, or stumbled against his ankles, or . nearly 
tripped up his huels at every step he took, and besides 
these annoyances their teeth chattered so with fear, that he, 
seemed to be accompanied by a dirge of castanets. + 
At last they made a halt at the opening of a, lonely desolate 
space, and, pointing to a black object at some distar,ce, asked 
Will if he saw that, yonder. 2 4 
"Yes" he replied. “What then?” °. " 
Informing him abruptly that it was the gibfies: Where he 
was to watch, they wished him good night in an extremely 
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\ " friendly manner, and ran back as fast as their feet would 
Carry them. ‘ 
Lo. 0H walked boldly to the gibbet and, glancingeupward when 
77 “те came under it, saw—certainly with satisfaction—that it was 
emp and that nothing dangled from‘ the top but some iron 
i^ chairfs, which swung mournfully to and fro as they were moved 
: by the breeze. After a careful survey of every quarter, he de- 
| termined to take his station with his face towasds the town; 
both because that would place him with his back to the wind, 
and Decause, if any trick or surprise were attempted, it would 
probably come from that direction in the first instance. 
Havihg ‘taken these precautions, he wrapped his cloak about 
him so that it left the handle of his sword free, and ready to 
his hand, ard leanirfg against the gallows-tree with his cap 
not quite so mych on one side as it had been before, took up 
his position for the night. 
é Sus? 


€ 
SECOND CHAPTER QF MR. PICKWICK'S TALE 


* 

We le& Will Marks leaning under the gibbet with his face 
towards the towns scanning the distance with a keen eye 
which sought to pierce the darkness and catch the earliest 
glimpse of any person or persons that mi { approach towards 
him. But all was quiet, and, save the howling of the wind 
as it swept'across the heath in gusts, and the creaking of 

f the chains that dangled above his head, there was no sound 
to break the sullen stillness of the night, After half-an-hour ^ 
or so this monotony became more disconcerting to. Will tharf” © 
the most furious uproar would have keen, and he heartily 
‘wished for some one antagonist with whom he might have 
a fair stand-p fight, if it were only to warm himself. 

] "Truth to tell, it was a bitter wind and seemed tó blow to the 

L^ very heart of a man whose blood, heated but now with rapid 

riding, was the méte sensitive to the chilling blast. Will was 
Ху, a daying*feliow and’ cared. not a jot for hard knocks or sharp 
| blades; but he could not persuade himself to move or walk 
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about, having just that vague expectation of a sudden assault 
‘which made it a comfortable thing to have something at hi$ 


"d 


back, even though that something were a gallows-tree. He r 


had no great faith in the superstitions of the age ; still such ot 


them as occurred to him did not serve to lighten the time ог : 


to render his situation the more endurablé. He remembered 


how witches were said to repair at that ghostly hour to church” 


yards and gibhets and such-like dismal spots, to pluck the 
bleeding mandrake or scrape the flesh from dead men’s bones 
as choice ingredients for their spells; how, stealing by' night 
. to lonely places, they dug graves with their finger-nails or 
anointed themselves before riding in the air, with a’deficate 
pomatum made of the fat of infants newly boiled. These, and 
many other fabled practices of a no,les? agreeable nature, and 
all having some reference to the circumstanegs in which he 
was placed passed and repassed in quick succession through 
the mind of Wsi:Marks, and adding a shadowy dread to that 
distrust and watchfulness which his situation inspired, rendered 
it upon the whole sufficiently uncomfortable. ,As he had fore- 
seen too, therain began to descend heavily, and driviag before 
ze pd in M Miet mist obscured even athose few objects 
which the ess of the ni impérfec 
н е e had before ipperfectly 
“Look!” shrieked a voige. “Great Heaven, it has fallen 
down and stands erect as if it lived!” " y ` 
К The speaker was close behind him—the voice wasalmost at 
“his ear. Will threw off his cloak, drew his sword, and dirting 
Swiftly round, seized a woman by the wrist, who, recoiling from 
him with a dreadful shriek, fell struggling upon her knees. 
Another woman clad like her whom he had grasped, in mourn- 
ing garments, stood rooted to the spot on whigh they were, 
gazing upon?his face with wild and glaring eyes that quite 
appalled him, › У 
“Say,” cried Will, when they had conxqnted each other 
thus for some time, *what are ye?" 1 


‚у »--. 
“Say what are you,” returned the woman, `“ who trouble 
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even this obscene resting-place of the dead, and strip the 
‘gibbet of its honoured burden? Where is the body?" 

He looked in wonder and affright from the woman who 
Questioned him to the other whose arm he clutched. 


A * Where is the body?” repeated hi$ questioner more firmly 


thanobefore. ‘Yo wear no livery which marks you for the 
hireling of the Government. You are no friend to us, or I 
should recognise you, for the friends of such ag-we are few in 
number. What are you then, and wherefore are you here?” 

«Тоат no foe to the distresséd and helpless,” said Will. 
“Are ye among that number? ye should be by your 
looka." ? 

' “We are!” was the answer. 

“Tt is ye who have been wailing and ‘weeping here under 
cover of the night?” said Will. 

“It is,” replied the woman sternly ; and pointing, as she 
spoke, towards her companion, “she mewnsa husband, and 
I a brother. even the bloody law that wreaks its vengeance 
on the dead does not make that a crime, and if it did ’twould 
be alike-to us who are past its fear or favour.” © 

Will glanced at the two females, and could barely discern 
that the one whom he addressed wes much the elder, and that 
the other was young and of a slight бопе,“ Both were deadly 
pale, their garments wet and worn, their hair dishevelled and 
sireaming in the wind, themselves bowed down with grief and 
misery ; their whole appearance most dejected, wretched, and 


. forlorn. A sight so different from any he had expected to^ 


encounter touched him to the quick, and all idea af anything 
but their pitiable condition vanished before it. 

.'"I.am a rough, blunt yeoman,” said Will, “Why I came 
here is told in a word ; you have been overheard at a distance 
in the silence of the night, and I have undertakéa a watch for 
hags or spirits. I came kere expecting an adventure and pre- 
pared to go throsgh with any. If there be aught that І сап 
do to help, omaid you, name it, and on the faith of a mtn who 
can’ be secret and trusty I will stand by you to the death.” 
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“How comes this gibbet to be empty?” asked the elder *, 
female. ЕУ 

“I swear to you,” replied Will, “that I know as little as | 
yourself. But this I know, that when I came here, an houi” , 
ago or so, it was as it is now; and if, as I gather from, your’. 
question, it was not so last night, sure J m that it hasbeen — 
secretly disturbed without the knowledge of the folks in 
yonder town, Bethink you, therefore, whether you have no 
friends in league with you or with him on whom the law has 
done its worst, by whom these sad remains have been rerfioved 
for burial." E 

The women spoke together, and Will retired а pace or-two 
while they conversed apart. He could hear them sob and 
moan, aná'saw that they wrung their hands in fruitless agony. 
He could make out little that they said, but befyveen whiles he 
gathered enough to assure him that his suggestion was not д 
very wide of tbsmerk, and that they not only suspected by 
whom the body had been removed, but also whither it had 
| been. conveyed. When they had фееп in conversation a long 
time, they turned towards him once more. "This fime the 
younger female spoke. 5 

“You have offered us your help?” д 

“Ihave.” ص ر‎ 2 d 

* And given a pledge that, you are still willing to redeem ? " 


"Yes. So faràs I may, keeping all plotf'and conspiracies at 
arm's length," 


=e “Follow us, fried.” — CENE 
~e Will, whose self-possession was now quite restored, needed 
no second bidding, byt with his drawn sword in his hand, 
and his cloak so muffled over his left arm as to serve.for a 
: kind of shield without offering any impediment to its free 
action, suffered them to lead the way. Thrüugh mud and 
mire and wind and rain, they walked in silence a full mile. 
At length they turned into a dark lane, where, suddenly start- 

ing oue from beneath some trees where he'had taken, shelter, ¢ 
a man appeared, having in hig charge three saddied horses. 
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One of these (his own apparently), in obedience to a whisper 


"from the women, he consigned to Will, who seeing that they. 


mounted, mounted also. Then without a word spoken they 


tode on together, leaving the attendant behind. 


They made no halt nor slackened their pace until they 
arrived near Putney: , At a large wooden house which stood 
apart from any other they alighted, and giving their horses 
to one who was already waiting, passed in by-a side door, 
and go up some narrow creaking stairs into a small panelled 
chamber, where Will was left alotic. Не had not been here 
very long, when the door wa$ softly opened, and there entered 
to him <a cavalier whose face was concealed beneath a black 
mask. : 

Will stood.upon hia guard, and scrutinised this figure from 
head to foot. e form Was that of a man pretty far advanced 
in life, but of a firm and stately carriage. His dress was of a 
rich and costly kind, but so soiled and disor¢zred that it was 
scarcely to begecognised for one of those gorgeous suits which 
the expensive taste and fashjon of the time prescribed for men 
of any rank or Station. He was booted and spurzed, and bore 
about him even as many tokens of the state of the roads as 
Will Himself.. All this he noted, gvhile the eyes behind the 
mask regarded him with equal attentiv..« The surveyYover, 
the cavalier broke silence. д 

>“ Thou'rt young find bold, and wouldst Бе sicher than thou 


art?" 
“Phe two first I am,” returned Will. “Тһе last I hav& 


‘scarcely thought of. But be it so. Say that I, would be- 


richer than I am; what then?” b 
“The way lies before thee now,” replied the Mask, 


“Show it me,” 
“First let nfe inform thee, that thou wert brought here 


to-night Jest thou shouldgt too soon have told thy tale to 


those who placedethee on the watch.” 
“I thpught,as much when I followed,” said Will, ‘But I 


am no’ blab not I.” C 
oy. ; 
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“Good,” returned the Mask. “Now listen. He who was ` 

» to have executed the enterprise of burying that body oy) il 
as thou hast suspected was taken down to-night, has left P A 
Will nodded, and thought within himself that if the Mask‘ 
were to attempt to play any tricks, the, first eyelet-hole ‘gn the N 
left-hand side of his doublet, counting from the buttons up 
the front, would be a very good place in which to pink him 


in our need. » 


neatly. 
“Thou art here, and. the emergency is desperate. I 


propose his task to thee. Солуеу the body (now coffined 
in this house) by means that I shall show, to the church of 
St. Dunstan in London to-morrow night, and thy service 
shall be richly paid. Thou’rt about to ask whose corpse it 


is. Seek not to know. I warn thee, seek not to know. 
Felons hang in chains on every moor and heath. Believe, 
as others do, hat this was one, and ask no further. The 
murders of state policy, its victims or avengers, had best 
remain unknown to such as theg.” 

“The mystery of this service," said Wili, “ begpeaks its 
danger. What is the reward." 


“One hundred golden unities,” replied the cavalier." “The 
danger to one who-.annot be recognised as the iriend of a 


fallen cause is not great, but? there is some hazard to be run. 
Decide betweea that and the reward.” 
“What if I refuse ?” said Will. 


" 


= э “Depart in peace, in God's name,” returned the Mask inl. 
=== >a melancholy tone, “and keep our secret, remembering that ` 


those who brought thee here were crushed and stricken 
women, and that those who bade thee go free could havo 
had thy life with one word, and no man the wiser." 

Men were readier to undertake desperate adventures in 
those times than they are now. In this case the temptation 
was great and the punishment even in case of detection was 
not likely to be very severe, as Will came ef a Igyal stock, and 
his uncle was in good repute, and a passable tale tọ account for” 
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his possession of the body and his ignorance of the identity 


. * might be easily devised. The cavalier explained that 4 


T руб cart had been repared for the p e; that the 
time of.departure could ў arranged so that hé should reach 
London Bridge at dusk proceed through the City after 

dict ‘in; tlt people should be ready at his 

"s end to place the coffin in a vault without a minute's 
;Xhat officious inquirers Xn the streete=Ould be easily 
tale that he was‘carrying for interment the 

соге of one who had died & the plague; and in short 
showed him every reason why he should succeed and none 

, Why hê should fail. After a time they were joined by another 

“gentleman, masked like the first, who added new arguments to 
those whjcl* had ben ajready: urged; the wretched wife too 
added qu fears and prayers to theif &lmer representations ; 
and in the end Will, moved by compassion and good-nature, 
by a love of the marv ; Буз тіѕсіруой5 anticipation of 
the terrors ofthe Kingsto( people when he should be missing 
next day, and. finally by the prospect of gain, took upon him- 
self the task, and devoted all his energies tof its successful 
execution. Й 

e following night when it Was quite dark, the hollow 


есђћ of old Londer“ Bfidge, responded*to the rumbling of 
th cart which contained the ghastly load, the object of Will 
Marks’s cafe. Sulficiently disguised to attfact no attention 
by his garb, Will walked at the horse's head, as unconcerned 
-~ д.д! пап could be who was sensible that фе had now arrived 
at the most dangerous part of his undgrtaking,ebut full of 


* boldness and confidence. e 


* _ Itwas now eight o'clock. After nine, none could walk the 
streets without danger of their lives, and even at this hour, . 
robberigs and" murder were of no uncommon occurrence, 

[The shops upon the bridge were all closed; the low wooden 
arches thrown actoss the way were like so many black pits, 


y 1 in every gna pf Which ill-favoured fellows lurked in Knots of 
* thfee or Gur; some standing upright against the wall, lying 
t 
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in wait; others skulking in gateways, and thrusting out their 
uncombed heads and scowling eyes; others crossing and re- * 


crossing, "constantly jostling both horse and mam -to sm, 


provoke a rrel; others steali\g away and summoning ` 
their companions in a low "e Once, even in; that 
short passage, there was the noit of m and the julas 
of swords behind him, but УЙІ, who knew the City hd its 
ways, kept sucht on and séarcely turned his head/ . 

The streets being unpaved, the rain of theeiifght before 
had converted them іпёо, 5а perfect quagmire, which“ the 
splashing waterspouts from the gables, and the filth and 
offal cast from the different houses, swelled in nd sfaall 
degree. These odious matters being left to putrefy in the 
close and heavy air, emitted an jnsubportable qtench, to 
which every court awd passage poured forth «а comuibution 
of its own. Many parts, even of the mfin streets, with 
their projecting 'stoyys totefing &seéthead and nearly shut 
ting out the sky, were more like huge chimneys than open 
ways. At the corners of some of these, great bonfires were 
burning to pfevent infection from the plague, of егіс it 
was rumoured that some citizens had lately died; and few, 
who availing themselves of the light thus afforded paused 
for a moment to Took aroung th&mi'wesuld have реек 

a posed to doubt the existence of the disease or wonder*at 
its dreadful visitations. E $ 
,,Butit was not ip such scenes as these, or even in she deep 

sunan #84 miry road, that Will Marks found the chief obstacJés. ta • 
his progress. Their were kites and ravens feeding if the 
streets (the only scasengers the City kept) who scenting * 
what he carried, followed the cart or fluttered on its top“ 

‚ and croaked their knowledge of its burden and their ravenoüs 
appetite for prey. There were distant fires where the poor 
wood and plaster tenements wasted fiercely, and whither 
crowds made their way clamouring eag@rly for ptunder, 
beating down all who came within their teachg and yelling | 
like devils let loose. There were single-handed nen flying `' 
eint] 
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from bands of ruffians, who pursued them with naked 
weapens, and hunted them savagely ; there were drunkeh 
«dEÜperate robbers issuing from their dens ay staggering 
through' the open sed where no man dare molest them; 
theráywere vagabond servi t bees from the Bear Garden, 

had been good sport That day, dragging after them their 

bleeding dogs or qum to die and rot upon the 


ing was abroad but \ruelty, viol and disorder. 
zhe interruptions wpiéh Will Marks encountered 


the road, and nàt satisfied with his tale, question him closely 
and revenge themselves "py a little cufhag and hustling for 
maltreatment’ sustained at\other hands that night. All these 
assailants had«to be rebu ed, some by fair words, some by 
foul, anû some by blows. But Will Marks wa$ not the man 
to"be.stopped ог“ turned back now he had penetrated so far, 
an tb oigh he got on Jowly, still he made his way dowp Fleet 
Stret and reached fné church et last. 

, As he had beencforewarned, afl was inregdiness. Directly 
he stopped, the coffin was removed by four men who appeared 
so suddtnly that they seemed to have staged from the earth. 


р "Af fe? mounted the cart, and scarcely allowing Will time to. 


. snatch from it a little bundle containisg such ‘of his owg- 

. Mlothes as he had thrown off on assufüing his disguise, drove 
` briskly away. Will never saw cart or man again. 

He followed the body into the church, and jt was well he 

lost no ёте in doing so, for the door was immediately closed, 

[ There was по ligbt in thd’ building save that which came from 


| TUR couple of totches borne by two men in cloaks whp stood 


<. 9 upon fhe;bfink of a vault. Each supported a female figure, 
and all observed a profound silence. Ў 
B a e 
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By this dim and solemn glare, which made Will feel as 


though light itself were dead, and its tomb the dreary Aches ` 
that frowned, above, they placed aN coffin in the vault, With oo 


uncovered heads, and closed it up.\\ One of the toreh-bearers 
then turned to Will and stretchedjforth his Вара, in which was 
a purse of gold. Something told^him directly that thos 
the same eyes which he had sefn beneath the mask. 

“Take it,” sid the cavalieyin а low voice, *an 
Though these have been fiasty obsequies, ап priest has 
blessed the work, there wif not þe the less peace with thee 
hereafter, for having laid his bones beside those of his little 
children. Keep thy own Souncil, for thy sake no less than» 
ours, and God be with thee ! " 

“The blessing of а widowed ma@her on thy" bad, good 
с i е the younger lady through her tears; “the 

essing of one. who has now,no hope offrest but in this 
grave |? S КЫ се ә ЖАШЫ 

Will stood with the purse in h hand, and" involuntarily 
made a gesture as though he woffld return it, for though a 
thoughtless fellow he was of a frank and generous? nature. 
But the two gentlemen extinguishing their torches cgutioritd 
him tq be gone, as their corfimon safety would be emlangeyed 
by a longer delay? and at tke simb“tthe their гетеро 
footsteps Sounded through the church. He turned, therefore, 
towards the point at which he had entered, and seeing by a 
faint gleam in the ylistance that the door was again partially 


Open, groped his way towards it and so passed into i.c ' 


street, E 


Meantime the local authorities of Kingston had kept watcif : 


and ward all the previous night, fancying every now and then 
that dismal shrieks were borne towards ет, oa the wind, 
and frequently winking to each other and drawing coser to, 
the fire as they drank the health of ‘the lonely sentinel, upón 


whom a clerical gentleman present was especially severe by | 


/ 


reason of his levity and youthful folly. Two ov Xhree"of the ^7 


gravest in company, who were of a theological urn, pró- 
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pounded to him the question whether such a character was 
поў, Еш poorly armed for single combat with the Devil, and 


"Whether he himself Me have been a stronfer opponent ; 


їп, sharply reproving them for their 
lich questions, clearly showed that 
a fitr champion than Will &quld scarcely have been selected, 
for that being а child of Satan he жаз, е less likely 
b d by the appearancésof his own father, but because 
Satan himself would be at his сеаѕе in such company, and 
would not scruple to kick® up Kis heels to an extent which 
it was quite certain he would never venture before clerical 


but thé clerical gentle 
prespmption irf discussing 


* eyes, under whose influence (as was notorious) he became 


quite a tame and rgilk-and-water charattter. © 

Виз next morniflg arrived agq.with it no Will Marks, 
and when à Strong party repairing to`the spot, as a strong 
party ventured to do i day, foynd Will gone and the 
gibbet empty, matters grew serious indeed. The day passing 
away and no news arriving, and the night going on also without 
any_intelligente, the thing grew more tremendous still; in 
short the neighbourhood worked itself up to such a comfort- 
ade pitch of mystery and horror, that it is a great question 
whe e? the genel pee was not one of excessive disap- 
pg tment when, on the secorf morning, Will Marks returned. 
, However this may be, back Will came ia a very cool and 
collected state, and appearing not to trouble himself much 
abóut Anybody except old John Podgers who, having been 


“+ бү “for, was sitting in the Town Hall crying slowly and 


* Jéast respect disappointed 


dozing between whiles. Having embriiced his uncle ame 


„, assured him of his safety, Will mounted on a table and told 


his story to the crowd. 
And surely they would have been the most unreasonable 


‚ crowd ‘that ever assembled together, if they had been in tke 
with the tale he told them; for 


besides describing the Witches’ Dance to the minutest motion 


^ ^ of their 18 ‘апа performing, it in character on the table, with 


the assistance of a broomstick, he related how they had carried 
. : 1 e 
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off the body in a copper cauldron, and so bewitched him that 
hé lost his senses until he found himself lying under a bedge 
at least ten Ais off, whence he had straightway returned °< 
they then beheld. The story gaine such universal applause 
that it soon afterwards brought don expresg fram Londog the 
great witch-finder of the age, thefFleaver-borrl Hopkins, Who 
havin; ined Will closely of several points, pronouy/- 

the ац. and thefbest accredited witch 
known, under which title itas published at th 
on London Bridge, in small duartogwith a view of the cauldron 
from an original drawing, and a portrait of the clerical gentle- 
man as he sat by the йге, > а 

On one point Willawas particularly careful; and that was 
to describe for the witches he had seen, three imie sible old 
females whose likeness never were or will be. ‚ Thus he saved 
the lives of the suspected partie and of all (ther old women 
who were dragged Бебе Ып bet rfentified. 

This circumstance occasioned Joh Podgers mitch grief and 
Sorrow, until happening опе day to cst his eyes upon his house- 
keeper, and observing her to be plainly afflicted with rheufhatism, 
he procured her to be burnt as an undoubted*witch. Бог. tkis 
service,to the state he was irhmediately knighted andabecayie 
rre ene Sir John Podgerse. * "wwe S bd 

Will Marks never gained any clue to the mystery in which he, 
had been an actor, nor did any inscription in the church which 
he often visited afterwards, nor any of the limited inguirfes that 
he dared to make, yield him the least assistance, As he кере ' 
his own secrèt, he was compelled to spend the gold discreetly 


and sparingly. In course of time he married the young lady of" у 


whom I have already told you, whose maiden name is not re- 
‘corded, with whom he led a prosperous and happy life. Years 
and years after this adventure, it was his wont to tell her upon 


a stormy night that it was a great comfort to him to think that \ 


those bones, to whomsoever they might have once belonged, 
were not bleaching in the troubled air, but were monitlering away 
with the dust of their own kith and kindred in a quiet grave. 
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wick’s application and highly 

pleas] with the compliment h had paid me, it 3 be readily 

at long before our tagxt night бї meeting I com- 

S, who unanimously voted 

his admission into our bodye Weill looked forward with some 

impatience to the occasion which ou enrol him among us, 
butal am greatly mistaken if Jack Redbutn and myself were 
not by many degrees the most impatient*of the party. 

] At 1gaf thé night сете, and a feu minutes after ten Mr. 
Pickwick's ps Sn heard at the streetdoor. He was shown 
into a lower rod, and, I djiegtly took my cgooked stick and 
went to dccompany him “yp-stairs, in oréer that he might be 
presented with alt honour Qed formality. 

“Mr. Pickwick,” said I, on entering the room, “ I am rejoiced 
to see ybu—rejoiced to believe that this is but the opening of 
a Yong series of visits to this house, and but the beginning of a 


сфе arfé lasting ag a Ы 3 * 
fat gentleman îade a suitable reply with a cordiality and 


nkness peculiarly his own, and'glanced with a smile towards 

two persons behind the door, whom I had not at first observed, 
and,whémel imniCüiately recognised as Mre Samuel Weller and 

° n Der. c З 
` If was a warm evening, but the elder Mr. Wellef was attire 
“notwithstanding in a most capacious*greatcoat, and had his 
' chin’ enveloped in a large speckled shawl, such as is usually 
worn by st&ge coachmen on active service. Не looked very 
» rosy arfd very stout, especially about the legs, which appeared 

| t& have been compressed into his top-boots with some diff 
.. ' culty. His broag-brimmed hat he held under his left arm, 
«€ ара avith*sh® ‘forefinger of bis right hand he touched his fore- 
head a great many times, in acknowledgment of my presence, 
. > Ы H 
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, “I am very glad to see you in such good health, Mr. Weller," 
said I. | M. 

“Why, thàWkee, Sir,” returned Му. Weller, “the axle ant == 
broke yet. We keeps up a steady Дасе—пої too sewere, but ° 
vith a moderate degree o' scio and comm isgthat 


ve’re still a-runnin' and comes info the time, reg’lar.—MJ son 

Samivel, Sipas you may have ; on in history,” add Mr. 

Weller, introducing his first-bo#n. EN 
could sgy a 


I received Sam very gracigusly, but before 
word, his father struck in m d cs 

“Samivel Veller, Sir," said the old gentleman, “hag cgn- 
ferred upon me tHe ancient title o' grandfather vich had 7 
long laid dormouse, &nd wos s’posed to, be nearly hex-tinct 
in our family. Sammy, relate а a@ecdote ©” vmbo, them 
boys—that ’ere little ES about young Tory sayin’ as he 
vould smoke a pipe unbeknown t»shis و‎ 

“Be quiet, can't yeu?” said Sam.) “I never sge such a old 
magpie—never !” " 

“That "ere Tony is the blessedest boy—" said Mr. Weller, 
heedless of this rebuff, “the blessedest boy as ever / see in 
my days! of all the charmin’est infants as ever I heerd- te 
on, includin’ them as was kivered оуег фу the robin-retlbseo/ts 
arter they'd committed sooicideyith b erries, there never 
wos any like that "ere little’ Tony. Hes alvays a-playin’, 
vith a quart pot, that boy is! To see him a-settin’ down on 
tho doorstep pretending to drink out of it, and fetching a long 


} 


hreath artervards, and smoking a bit of firevood ang “sayin, p 


“Now I'm "grandfafher'— to see him a-doin’ that at two ’, 
year old is better than"any play as wos ever wrote. ‘Now... 
I'm grandfather!’ He wouldn't take a pint pot if you ‘wos 
' to make him æ present on it, but he gets his quart and then 
be says, * Now I’m grandfather |? ? P \ 
Mr. Weller was so overpowered by this „picture that Ве 
straightway fell into a most alarming fit of céughing, which `, 
must certainly have been attended with some fai sésult- but ^ 
for the dexterity and promptitude of Sam, who taking a firm 
] > 
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and fro with great violencd, at the same time administering 
- fe smart blows betw his shoulders. Byfthis curious 


‚ crimson face and i qu of great exhaustion. 
e'll do ndw, Sam,” sai\Mr. Pickwick, who had been in 


“HAY do, Sir" cried Sam\Jooking Bat dm at his 
pargnt. he wi do one,o’ these days—he'll do for 
his-self and then he'll wish Bé айалы Did: anybody ever 
see sigh a inconsiderate old file, —laughing into conwulsions 
afore company, and stamping on the floor as if he'd brought 
° his own carpet vith, him and wos under a wager to punch 
E the pati, out in à gwen time? ll bégin again in a 
minute. Thef&—he's a-goin’ off—I said he would!” 
In fact, Mr. Weller, whose mind was still гиппїпд upon his 
precocious grandson, Pie shake his head from side 


to side, whife a laugh, Working like an earthquake, below 
the surface, produced ious extraordinary appearances in 
his fac& chest, and shoulders, —the more alarming because 
uffccoppanied Фу any noise whatever. These emotions, 
háyeyefe [ix ibi LEM and after {ее or four, short 
Jue he wiped mis eyes with the cuff of his coat, and 
Јбокеа about him with tolerabl€ composure. 
* Afore the governor vith-draws,” said Mr. Weller, “ there is 
a pint, ‘respecting vich Sammy has а qvastion to ask. Vile 
саға xqxestion is a-perwadin’ this here conwersation, p'raps 
.. \ the” genl’men vill permit me to re-tire," ® 4 = 
E <“ “Wot are you goin’ away for?” deffianded Sam, seizing his 
` father by the coat-tail. 
“I never see such a undootiful boy as you. Samivel," re- `“ 
‚ turned Мт. Welle. “Didnt you make a solemn promise, 
, afnountin' almost to а Speeches o' wow, that you'd put that 
' Jere qvestion on,my account?” т 
‘e “Well, Ih agreeable to do it,” said Sam, “but not if you 
ğo cuttin away like that, as the bull turned round and mildly 
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LI 
observed to the drover ven they fos a-goadin' him into the 
Butcher’s door. The fact is, Sir, said Sam, addressing, me, 
"that he wáwt$ to know somethin respectin’ that 'erc у 
as is houseke here," pas а 
"Ay, What is that?” 
“Vy, Sir,” said Sam, grinni 
know vethés, she—” 


spiration breaking out upón, his forehead, * 
Yidders? 
Mr. Pickwick laughed heartily and so did I, as I gepljed 
decisively that “ my/housekééper was a spinster,” Я 
“There!” cried Sum, “now you're satisfied. You hear 
she's a spinster.” о __ oy а 

“А wot?” said his йет, with deep scorn, ," 

“А spinster,” replied Sam. 3 3 f 

Mr. Weller looked, very Ward at їз son fora minute or 
two, and then said, > 

“Never mind vether she mak jokes or aot, that 5 ло 


matter. Wot'L say is, is that ‘ere female a widd&, or is 
she not?” M 7а 


“Wat do you mean by her maki jokes?" ай — 
Sam, quite aghast at the obscwity ‘ot Hie parents d 

“Never you mind, Samivel,” returned Mr, Weller gravely’; 
“puns may be wery good things or they may be wery bad 
uns, UN a female,;may be none the better or she may: be 
mone the vurse for making of ’em; that’s got moy; m; ^ - 
4р vith widders.” j ni д 


Weller. “Your father didn't drive" д h for so mally 
years, not to be ekal to his own langvidye ‘as far as /4a7 
goes, Sammy." : -4 
Avoiding the question of etymology, upon which the old 
, 
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Wo made up, he was several times · 
re er had never been married. He 
..-QeXpróssed great satisfactiop* on hearing this, apologised 
for thé question, remarkirg that he had been gfeatly terrified 
by a widow not long hefore and fhat his natural timidity 


wasefincreased in ESSA 


gentleman's mind was q 
.. * assured that the housekee 


“N wof'onithe rail,” said Weller, with strong emphasis ; 
-goin’ down to Birm&gham by tbe гай, and I wos 
$a Ф close carriage Vith a living widder. Alone 
we fos; the widder and me wo alone ; and I believe it wos 
only becau%-we wos alone and their wos no clergyman in 
. the cdhwayance, that that ere weder didn’t marry me afore 
ve reached the half-way station. Ven I, think how she began 


‘ a-screamigg ease we *os a-goin' under them tunnels in the 


dark W do on a-faintin' artd*Xetchin' hold o’ me— 


and how I trie to bust open the door as was tight-locked 
and perwented dll eschpesAir'&. It wes a dwful thing, most 
awful!” се t td 
Mr. Weller was so veryemuch overcome by this retrospect 
thatehe was unable, until he had wiped his brow several times, 
ta,return any reply to the question whether he approved of 
raj Way f:ommunication, notwithstanding that it would appear 
{тоду c answer Which-ficeultimately gavesthat he enteftained 
song opinions on the subject. « 
“Т con-sider,” ваба Mr. Weller, “that the fail is unconstitoo- Я 
tional apd, ап inwaser о” priwileges, ара І should жегу much 
C like*to know what that ’ere old Carter as onee stood up for 
ее“ ars е, and wun em too—I should Jike to know wot he 
р, ould say if he wos alive now, to Engljshmen being locked up 
б. with .widders, or with anybody, again their wills. Wot a old 
Carter wou]d have said, a old Coachman may say, and I , 
assert that in*that pint o' view alone, the rail*is an inwaser.y 
* Ag to the comfort, vere 'sethe comfort o' sittin’ in a harm-cheer 
! lookin’ at brick walls or heaps o' mud, never comin' toa 
*, Publicdiouse nevtr seein’ a glass o' ale, never goin’ through E 
* 9. apike, njver meetin’ a charge о’ no kind (horses or other- 
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vise), but alvays comin’ to a plag ven you come to one at 
all, the жегу picter o’ the last, vitlf the same p’leesemen stand- * ~. 
ing about,àthe same blessed bell aringin’, the загар... 
unfort’nate people standing behind the bars, a-waitin’ to be , 
let in; and everythin’ the same except the, name, vich is | 
wrote up in the same sized Eur as thelast name atr vith 
the same sglours. As to the //onour and dignity o’ tr: 
vere can that be.vithout a Нап ; and wot's tb 
sich coachmen and guards-as is sometimes forgez (o go by it, 
but a outrage and a insult 2j As to the pace, wot sort o*pace 
do you think I, Tony Veller, could have kept a coach goin' 
at, for five hundred thouswad pound a mile, paid in adwánce 
afore the coach was on the road? And as to the ingin— . 
a nasty, wheezin’, creakin’, gaspin’, pudin’, buztin? monster, f 
alvays out o’ breath, Wich a shiny green-and-gold ick, like 
a unpleasant beetle in that 'ere gas magnifier to the ingein 
as is alvays a-pourin’ out E at night, and black 
smoke in the day, the sensiblest thing it does ia my opinion, 
is, ven there's somethin’ in the viy and it sets up that ’ere 
frightful scream vich seems to say, ‘Now here's twoshufidred 
and forty passengers in the Wery greatest extremity о” dang2r, 
and here's their two hundred and forty screams in уц D o 

By ‘this time І began to fear othat-ny friends would be 
rendered impatient by my protracted absence. I therefare 
begged Mr. Pickwick to accompany me up-statrs, and let 
the two Mr. Wellers in the care of the housekegpar, laying 
stfict injunctions upon her to treat them with. all дозае. 
hospitality, š ` У > E 


. 
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у As we were going upstairs, Mr. Pickwick put,on his, 
spectacles which he had held in hisshand hitherto ; arranged 
his neckerchief, smoothed down his waicoat, апа: made ! 
many Other little preparations of that kind whjch, nen are 4° 
accustomed to be mindful of, when they ате going amog € ° 
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strangers for the first tite and are anxious to impress them 
7 pleasantly. Seeing that A smiled, he smiled too, and said 
а! “if it had occurred to Jim before he left kome, he would 
“T &ertainly have presented himself in pumps andesilk stockings. 
“I would indeed, my dear Sir,* he said very seriously; 
ы uld have ‘sNown my‘respect for the society, by laying 
my gaiters.” № 
gs may rest assured," Said I, “that they would have 
regretted your ‹ doing so, very much, for they are quite attached 
to them.” & 
“No, really!” cried Mr. Pickwick, with manifest pleasure. 
* Do you think they care about res-gaiters? Do you seriously 
~ think that they identify me at all with my gaiters? > 
“I am зш еу сю,” I replied. 
“Wait Wow," said Mr. Pickwick, that is one of the most 
charming and \agreeable circumstances паб could possibly 
have occurred 0 me?” А = D 
I should aot have written down thi short conversation, 
but that it developed a slight point in Mr. Pickwick's character, 
with which I was not previously acqtainted. He has a secret 
ein his leg, The manner in which he spoke, and the 
igs nying glance he bestowed upon his tights, convince 
me Eoo Pickyick regards his legs with much innocent 
vanity. 
Ф «But here are биг friends," said I, opening the door and 
taking | his arm in mine; “let them speak for themselves. 
a jentlemen, I present to you Mr. Pickwick.” 
CX Mr. Pickwick and I must have been ,8 good contrast just 
* «hen. I, leaning quietly on my crutghsstick with something 
of а careworn, patient air; he, having hold of my arm, 
E bowing in every direction with the most elastic politeness, _ 
and an expression of face whose sprightly cHeerfulness andy. 
` gpod- -himour knew ng bounds, The difference between 
( us must have been more striking yet as we advanced to- 
: wards, the fables and the amiable gentleman, adapting his 
n PUN step ` to my poor tread, had his attention divided 
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+ between treating my infirmities wh the utmost considera- J 
tion, and affecting to be wholly ıfnconscious that I required 2А 
апу. \ . © мы 

І made higı personally known to each of my friends in | 
turn. First, to the deaf gentleman, whom he regarded with 
much interest, and accosted with great frankifess and cord|pjity. 

He had evidently some vaga idea, at the moment/ that 
my friend bei deaf must be dumb also; for when thé latter 
opened his lips to express the pleasure it afforded him to 
know a gentleman of who-n he had heard so much, Mr. 
Pickwick was so extremely discoficerted, that I was obliged 
to step in to his relief, ., j "8 

His meeting with Jack Redburn was quite a treat to see. 1 
Mr. Pickwick smiled, and shook hands; and looked at him > 
through his spectacles, and under? them, апае, them, 
and nodded his head approvingly, and te hodded to me, 
as much as to ау, "This is just the? тап you were quite 
right," and then turned to Jack and said a few hearty words, 
and then did and said everything qver again with unimpaired 
vivacity. As to Jack himself, he was quite as much delighted 
with Mr. Pickwick as Mr. Pickwick could possibly be with 
him. Two people never can have met together sihce the 
world “began, who ^xchanged a warmer or more enthusiastic 
greeting. » y 1 

It was amusirg to observe Ње diffatnce between this 
encounter and that which succeeded, between Mr. Pickwick 
and Mr. Miles., It^was clear that the latter gentleman viewed , 
our new member as а kind of rival іп the affections*of' Jack 7 tx 
"Redburn, and besides this, he had more than once Шилу? i 
to me, in secret, that although he had no doubt Mr. Pickwick .: 

, Was a very worthy man, still he did consider that some of 

is exploits were unbecoming a gentleman of his years and у 
ravity. Over and above these grounds of distrust, if is oge ' 
of his fixed opinions that the law never can by possibility | 

do anyshing wrong; he therefore looks upan’ Mr. Pigkwick ,. 

^. as one who has justly suffered in purse and: peace for» 4° 
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1 
breach of his plighted faWh to an unprotected female, and 


holds that he is called upon}:o regard him with some suspicion 
; that account. These Eauses led to a rathdt cold and 
formal reception; which Mr. Pickwick acknowledged with 
i game stateljness ande intense polfteness as was displayed 
ба ар other 0®.,* Indeed he assumed an air of such 
majestic defiance that I was fearful he might breg% | out into 
some solemn protest or declaration, and therefore inducted 
hime into his chair without a moment’s delay. 
This piece of generalship wat perfectly successful. The 
instant he took his seat, Mr. Pickwick surveyed us all 
. with a* most benevolent aspect, ad was aken with « fit of 


smiling full five minutes long. His inteyest in our ceremonies 


was imm: «They аге not very numerous or complicated, 
and а “descripjion of them may bE comprised in very few 
words. As our transactions have already been, and must 
necessarily continue to le, more оге less “anticipated by 
being presented in these pages at different times and under 
various forms, they do no require a detailed account. 
Ойг frst proceeding when we are assembled is to shake 
hamds. all rounds and greet each other with cheerful and 
Е pleasant? Jooks. Remembering that we assemble, not only 
(от. фе promotioneof eour*owg happiness,® but with thé view 
ofyadding something to the common stock, an air of languor 
or indifference in any member of our body Would be regarded 
by the ethers as a kind of treason, We have never had an 
йа Gessler in this respect; but if we had, “there is no doubt 
N that"he would be taken to task pretty severely. « 4 
""*eOur salutation over, the venerable piece of antiquity from 
nich we take our name is wound up in silence. This 
céremony is always performed by Master Humphrey himself < 
(in treating of the club, I may be permitted fo assume the' 
historical style, and speak of myself in the third person), 
! who mounts upén a chair for the purpose, armed with a 
, large key... ЖЫ eit is in progress, Jack Redburn is required 


.* 2 t8 keep af the further end of the room under the guardian- 
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ship of Mr. Miles, for he is kjówn to entertain certain 


-axpiring and unhallowed thoughts(connected with the Clock, < i: 


‘and has еп gone so far as to Mate that if he might take; 
the works out for a day or two, he thinks he could improve 
them. We pardon hith his presumption in consideration 
of his good intentions, and His keepiMZ, this. es 
distance, AR last penalty is insisted on, lest by setretly 
` wounding the object of our regard in some tender part, 
in the ardour of his zeal for its improvement, he should 
fill us all with dismay and; consternation. R 
This regulation afforded Mr. Pickwick the highest delight, 
and seemed, if possible, w-exalt Jack in his good opiniun. _» 
The next ceremony is the opening of the clock-case (of 
which Master Humphrey has likewise the I=; the taking 
from it as many papers' as will furnish forty ОШ evenings 
entertainment, and arranging in the recess'such new con- 
tributions as Have Leen provided silice, A last meeting. 
This is always donè with peculiar solemnity? Тһе deaf 
gentleman then fills and lights his pipe, and we once more 
take our seat» round the table before mentigned, Master 


Humphrey acting as president—if we can Ье said to hye — 


any president, where all are on the same social (ойор, 
D А m "ae 
and our friend Jack as secretary. Our preliminaries heing 
now concluded, we fall into any train of conversation that , 
happens to suggest itself, or proceed immediately to one 
of our readings. „In the latter case, the paper selected is 


consigned to Master Humphrey, who flattens it саге», 


on the tabje and makes dog's ears in the corner of every 
‘page, ready for turning over easily; Jack Redburn trip’ 
the lamp with a small machine of his own invention, whic 
e usually puts it out; Mr. Miles looks on with great approval 
notwithstanding; the deaf gentleman draws irf his chair, 50, 
that he can follow the words on the paper or on Master 
Humphrey's lips, as he pleases; and Master Humphrey ! 


himself? looking round with mighty gratification And giancing v | 
up at his old clock, begins to tead aloud. * | 
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: * have attracted the attentiyn of the dullest man alive. The 
з ҳсотріасепі motion of h} head and forefinger fas he gently 
beat time and corrected the air with imaginaty punctuation, 
they smile that. mantled on his features at every jocose « 
passage and the” sly look pe stole around to observe its ' 
effect, the calm manner in which he shut Ь eyes and 
listened swhen there was some litle piece of description, 
the changinggexpression with which he acted the dialogue 
to himself, his agony thag the geaf gentleman should know 
what it was all about, and his extraordinary anxiety to correct 
thè réader when he hesitafed affi word in the manuscript or 
substituted a wrong one, were alike werthy of remark. And 
when , ter* engeavouring to communicate with the 
` deaf деп њар by means of the finger alphabet, with which 
he constructed such words as are unknown, іп any civilised 
or savage вобше he fook up ï site and wrote in large 
text, one wétd in a line, the question, “ How—do—you— 
like—it?"—when he did this, and handing it over the 
tablé awaited the reply, with a countenance Only brightened 
fed improved by his great excitement, even Mr. Miles re- 
xed yad could not forbear looking at pu for the moment 
with interest andefaveur.® с 
y “It has occurred to me,” said the deaf gentleman, who had < 
watched Mr. Pickwick and everybody els with silent satis- 
factions “it has occurred to me,” said фе deaf gentleman, 
з дебе his pipe from his lips, “that now is out time for filling 
E: о empty chair." ‹ 
: As our conversation had ОНЫН upon the vacant 
aty we lent a willing ear to this remark, and looked at our 
‘Bend inquiringly. P У ‹ 
“т deel, ‚ sure,” said he, “that Mr. Pickwick must be) 
aequainted with someb6dy who would be an acquisition to 
' us; that he muft know the man we want. Pray lef us not 
« lose „hy. time, Dut set this question at rest, Is it so, Mr. <c 
KE Pickwick?” 


‚ P . 
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Mr. Pickwick's face a his tale was being read would ‘ 
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The gentleman addressed was бан to return а verbal 1 
réply, but remembering our en infirmity he substituted “ 
for this kind df answer some fifty nods. Then taking up: —— 
the slate and ‘printing on it a gigantic “Yes,” he handed н. 
across the table, and rubbing his hands © looked round 
upon our faces, protested that, he and'the deaf gentleman — | 
quite undéMtood each other, already. M 

“The person I iive in my mind,” said Mr. Pickwick, “and 
whom I should not have presumed to mention to you until | 
some time hence, but for the opportunity you have given ше, ў 
is a very strange old man. _ His name is Bamber.” Н 

“Bamber!” ѕаіӣ>Јаск, “Ihave certainly heard the пае 4 
before?  » » : 

“I have no doubt then,” returned Mr. Ficcyizk, “that 
you remember him in thóse adventures of mine (the Post- 
humous Papers of our old club, I mean), although he is only 
incidentally mentioned’ and, if I remember right, appears but 
once." о 


“That’s it,” said Jack. “Let me see. Не, is the person 
who has a gravé interest in old mouldy chambers and the Inns ў 
of Court, and who relates some anecdotes having reference“ wm 
his favourite theme—and an odd ghost story—is ¿kot the 
man?" ^ 7 "n 
“The very same. Now,” said Mr. Pickwick, lowering hig | 
voice to a mysterious and confidential tone, “hé is 4 very — - 
extraordinary and remarkable person ; living, and talking, and 
looking, like some strange spirit, whose delight is to «méme 
old buildings; and absorbed in that one subject which ‘you 
have just mentioned, (ап extent which is quite wonderfu 
When I retired into private life, I sought him out, and I d& 
“assure you that the more I see of him, the more strongly Ё 
Gn impressed with the strange and dreamy charaster-of 
mind." е 
“Where does he live?” I inquired. 4 à 
“He lives,” said Mr. Pickwick, “in one of those dull, Зопеју i 
old places with which his thoughts and storics are all com 
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nected ; quite alone, and/often shut up close for several weeks 
together. In this dusty solitude he broods upon the fancjes 
, he has so long indulged, and when he goes into Zhe world, or 
“anybody from the world without goes to see him, they are still 
present to his mind and, still his faveurite topic. I may say, L 
bejifve, that he’ hase brought himself to entertain a regard for 
me, and an interest in my visits ; feelings which certain 
he would extend to Master Humphrey’s Clock if he were once 
tempted to join us. All I wish you to understand is, that he 
is t. strange secluded visionary, in the world but not of it; and 
as unlike anybody here as he is finlike anybody elsewhere that 
ewer Í have met or known.@ „= á 
Mr, Miles received this account of our proposed companion 
with ratherg.wry face, and after murmuring that perhaps he 
was, a Кета, inquffed if he were rich. 
“I never asked him,” said Mr. Pickwick. 
* You might’ knots, Sir, for all that,” retorted Mr. Miles, 
sharply е © 
“ Perhaps so, Sir,” said, Mr. Pickwick, no less sharply than 
therother, “Ыш I do not. Indeed," he айс, relapsing into 
y usual mildngss, “I have no means of judging. He lives 
—=зрўопу? but that would seem to be in keeping with his 
cbarácter, I neyer деҳа him allude jp his circumstances, 
and M fell into the sotiepy of any man who had the 
“slightest aequaintdnce with them. I really have told you all I 
know gbout him, and it rests with you to say whether you wish 
now more, or know quite enough геаду.” « 
©; We were unanimously of opinion that we would seek to 
К "ete more; and as a sort of comprómise with Mr. Mfies 
(who, although he said **Yes—Oh certainly—he should like 
to know more about the gentleman—he had no right to put 
himself in Opposition to the general wish-*" and forth 
shook hiš head doubully and hemmed several times with 
, peculiar gravity), it was arranged that Mr. Pickwick should 
, сапу me gii him on an evening visit to the subject 
¢ “of ‘our discussion, for whieh purpose an early appointment 
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. between that gentleman and у ЄН) was immediately agreed 
upon; it being understood that I was to act upon my own 


responsibility and invite him to jqin us, or not, as I might, . 


think proper. ,This solemn question determined, we returned 
to the clock-case (wheré we have been forestalled by ,the 
reader), and between its contents, and the"conversation they 
occasionedthe remainder of our time passed very quickly. 
When we broke pp, Mr. Pickwick took me aside to tell me 
that he had spent a most charming and delightful evening. 
Having made this communication with an air of the strictest 
secrecy, he took Jack Redburn into another corner to tell him 
the same, and then retired isto another corner with thé deaf 
“gentleman and the slate, to repeat the assurance. It was 
amusing to observe the contest in his mind whether he should 
extend his confidence to Mz. Miles, or treat him,with dignified 
reserve. Half-a-dozen times he stepped up hehind him with 
a friendly air, and as often stepped hack again?without saying 
a word ; at last, when he was close at that gentlerzan's ear and 
upon the very point of whispering something conciliating and 
agreeable, Mr. Miles happened suddenly to turp hi» héad, 
upon which Mr. Pickwick skipped away, andosaid with some 
fierceness, “ Good night, Sir—I was about to say goodnight 
Sir— nothing more" ; and so made a bow and left him. y? 
“Now, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, when he ро down stairs. , 
“АП right, Sir,” replied Mr. Weller. “Hold hard, Sir. 
Right arm fust—now the left—now one strong conwulsion, 
and the greatcoat’s on, Sir.” = 


Mr. Pickwick acted upon these directions, and being further 


assisted by Sam who pulled at one side of the collar, and the 5 
elder Mr. Weller who pulled hard at the other, was speedil b, 


enrobed., Mr. Weller senior then produced a full-sized stable: 
Jántéri; which he had carefully deposited in a rémote corner, 
on his arrival, and inquired whether Mr. Pickwick would hav? 
“the lamps alight.” ш 
“I think not to-night,” said Mr. Pickwick. " s . ^, 
“Then if this here lady vill pér-mit," rejoined Mr, Weller, 


= 
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‘well leave it here, ready for next journey. This here 


- « lantern, mum,” said Mr. Weller, handing it to the housekeeper, 


C 


„ 4 vunce belonged to the celebrated Bill Blinder #5 is now at 
grass, as all on us vill be in our turns. Bill, mum, wos the 
Һоѕђег as had,charge o’,them two yell-known piebald leaders. 
that ‘fun in the’ Btistol fast coach, and vould never go to no 
other tune but a sutherly yind and a cloudy sky,fwhich was 
consekvently played incessant, by the gyard, wenever they 
wos on duty, He wos took wery bad one arternoon, arter 
ha¥ing been off his feed, and wery shaky on his legs for some 
veeks; and he says to his mate; ‘Matey,’ he says, ‘I think 
I’m &-goin’ the wrong sid о’ €h& post, and that my foot's 
wery near the bucket. Don't say I ain't; he says, *for I know 
I am, and dea't let me be interrupted,’ he says, ‘for I’ve 
saved а Ше money, ап I'm a-gog into the stable to make 
my last vill and testymint.’ ‘I’ll take care as nobody 
interrupts,’ say$ hig’ mate, ‘but you oe'y hoki up your head, 
and shake y@ur ears à bit, and you're food for twenty year to 
come. Bill Blinder makes him no answer, but he goes avay 
into the stgble and there he soon artervagds lays himself 

..&awn a'tween the two piebalds, and dies, — previously a-writin’ 

“outside the corn-chest, ‘This is the last vill and testymint of 
Viljam Blinder. e They wos, nat’rally жету much anfazed at 
this, and artenlooking among the litter, and up in the loft, and 
vere not, they Орећѕ the corn-chest, and fieds that he 'd been 
and chalked his vill inside the lid; so the lid wos obligated to 

«хреФфок off the hinges, and-sent up to Dóctor, Commons to be 

" рзбуей, and under that 'ere жегу instrument this here lantern 


« 


79 < yas passed to Tony Veller; vich cjpcumstarnce, mum, gives 


. 


‚*% “wrapped, up 


° «fit ar wally in my eyes, and makes me rek-vest, if you vill be 


so kind, ag to take partickler care on at? 

The hous&keeper graciously promised to kdep the 997% of 
Mr. Wellérs regard inethe safest possible custody, and Mr. 

* Pickwick, with a laughing face, took his leave. The body- 
guar& folloged,* side by side: old Mr. Weller buttoned and 

‘ap from his boots to his chin; and Sam with his 
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hands in his pockets and his hat half off his head, remonstrat- 4 
ing with his father as he went, on his extreme loquacity. , | 
I was nd a.little surprised, on turning to go up-stairs, t9, 
encounter the. barber in the passage at that late hour; fór 
‘his attendance is usually confined to some half-hour in the — . 
morning. But Jack Redburn, who finds out (by instines, I — | 
think) evésything that happens in the house, informed me | 
with great glee, that a society in imitation of our own had 
been that night formed in the kitchen, under the titlo. of 
“Mr. Wellers Watch,” of which the barber was a member} ү 
and that he could pledge himself to find means of making —. 
me acquainted with the wiiok: of 1s future proceedings, which . 
I begged him, both on my own account and that of my 
readers, by no means to neglect doing. اډ‎ ш» 


LI 
of 


Мк. SELLER'S WATCH” 


It seems that the housekeepersand the two Mr. Wellers 
were no sooner left together on the occasion of tbeir'fitst 
becoming acquainted, than the housekeeper called to ber 
assistance Mr. Slithers the barber, who had been lutking ia” - 
the kitchen in expectation of her summons; and with many 
smiles and much sweetness, introduced him. as one who 
would assist her în the responsible office bf entertaining her 
distinguished visitors. Жү 

“Indeed,” said she, “without Mr. Slithers I should. av 
been placed, in quite an awkward situation." * 

“There is no call for any hock'erdness, mum," said My Y 
Weller with the utmost politeness; “no call wotsumever. A 

,lady,” aded the old gentleman, looking about him with the — 
,air"oj^6ne who establishes an incontrovertible positign, “a 
lady can't be hock’erd. Natur’ has otherwise purwided." € 

The housekeeper inclined her head and wmiled yet. more 1 
sweetly." The barber, who had been fluttering about Mr ү 
Weller and Sam in a state of great anxiety to improve theh 
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acquaintance, rubbed his hands and cried, “Hear! hear! 


- e Very true, Sir”; whereupon Sam turned about pod steady 


> 


m 


+ тевагафі him for some seconds in silence. * 


* «T neyér knew," said Sam, fixing his eyes iw a ruminative 
manner upon the blushing barber, “1 never knew but vun* 
о” Your trade, but Же wos worth a dozen and wgs ‘indeed 
dewoted to his callin’ !” 

“Was he in the easy shaving way, Sir" inquired Mr. 
Slithers; “or jn the cutting and curling line?” 

* Both,” replied Sam; $ easy ghavin' was his natur’; and 
cuttin’ and curlin’ was his pride and | glory. His whole delight 
wos iñ his trade" He speht alf'his money in bears and run 
in debt for’em besides, and there they wos a-growling avay 
down in,the-ronf® сераг all day long, and ineffectooally 
gnashing ‘their teeth, vile the grefise o’ their relations and 

friends wos being retaiied in gallipots in the shop above, 
and the first-flforewinder wos ornaménted vith their heads ; 
not to speal*o' the dreadful aggrawation it must have been 
to ’em to seg a man aMays a-walkin’ up and down the 
pávémemt optside, vith the portrait of a bar in his last 

: atinies, and underneath in large letters, * Another fine animal 
7 ^Wos sughtered yesterday at Jinkinson's !’ Hows'ever, there 

they. wos, and there 8JinfRinspn wos, till he wos took мегу 

ill with some Sqn’ard disorder, ¢ost the use of his legs, and 
wos confined to his bed vere he,laid а wéry long time, but 
sich, wos his pride in his profession even, then, that wenever 
he wps worse than usual the doctor used to ‘go “down stairs 
©, andi say, ‘Jinkinson’s мегу low this mernin'; we must giye 


7 * «he bears a stir’; and as sure as aver they stirred "em up 


[4 


` "ibit and made lem roar, Jinkinson opens his eyes if he wos 
ever so bad, calls out, “There ’s the bears !’ and, rewiv: “agin,” ` 
« Agtonishing!” cried the barber. Тә 
e“ Not a bit,” said Safa, “human natur neat as imported. 
‘ Vun day the dbctor happenin’ to say, *I shall look in as 
, usual * tovmærow mornin’,’ Jinkinson catches hold of his 
«4 Жапа and’ says, ‘ Doctor,’ he says, ‘will you grant me one 


^ 
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favour?’ ‘TI will, Jinkinson,’ says the doctor; ‘Then, doctor,’ 
skys Jinkingon, ‘vill you come unshaved, and let me базе 
you?’ ‘TJ will? Jinkinson, says the doctor. ‘God bless you, i 
„ Says Jinkinsoñ. Next day the doctor came, and arter he'd 
^ been shaved all skilful and reg’lar, he says, * Jinkinson,' he bud 
2 ‘it’s Wery plain this does you good. Now,’ he says, ‘vé • 
got a i. eoa as has got a beard that it 'ud warm your 
heart to work on#and though the footman,' he says, ‘hasn’t 
got much of a beard, still he's a-trying it op vith a рай о’ 
viskers to that extent that, razors is Christian charity. ° If 
they take it in turns to mind the carriage when it’s a-waitin’ 
below,’ he says, ‘wot’s to hinder you from operatin’ on both 
of em ev'ry day as well as upon me? you've got six children,’ 3 
he says, *wot's to hinder you from savin*dl, their heads 
and keepin''em shaved? you've got two assistants in the 
shop down stairs, wot's to hinder you from cuttin’ and curlin’ 
them as often as you like? Do this,’ he says, ‘and you're 
а man agin.’ Jinkinson squeedged the doctórs hand and 
begun that жегу day; he kept hiš tools upon the bed, and 
wenever he feit his-self gettin’ worse, he turned.to st yun‘ o' 
the children who wos a-runnin' about the house vith heads __ 
like clean Dutch cheeses, and shaved him agin. Ven dûy 
the lawyer come to паке his vill; ай the time he wos a-takin’ 
it down, Jinkinson was secretly a-clippin’ Avay‘at his hair vith 
a large pair of stissors, — *Wot's that 'cre snippin’ fioise ?? 
says the lawyer every now and then, ‘it’s like a man havin’ 
his hair сиё’ "It /s жегу like a man havin’ his Һај cute € 
s3ys poor jinkinsom hidin’ the scissors and lookin’ quite , 
innocent. By the timesthe lawyer found it out, he was wery * " 
nearly bald. Јіпкіпѕоп wos kept alive in this vay for a lore 
Bets at Jast vun day he has in all the children vun 
arter another, shaves each on 'em wery clean, and gives him 
vun kiss on the crown o’ his head ?then he has in the two 
assistanjs, and arter cuttin’ and curlin’ of?’em in {Не first ° 
» Style of elegance, says he should like to hearethe wbice o'* 
the greasiest bear, vich rekvest is immedetly complied wit; a *« 
° А 
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then he says that he feels wery happy in his mind and vishes 
+ to be, left alone; and then he dies, prevously cuttjn’ his owfi 

-hair and makin’ one flat curl in the wery middle of his 

foteheads" : EU 

This anecdote, produced an extraórdinary effect, not only Е 
upo& Mr. Slithers; but upon the housekeeper Me who 
evinced so much anxiety to please and to be pleased, that Mr. 
Weller, with a manner betokening some siarm, conveyed a 
whispered inquipy to his son whether he had gone “too fur.” 

«Wot do you mean by tog fur? demanded Sam. 

«In that 'ere little compliment respectin’ the want of 
hock’efdness in ladies, Samy, "replied his father. 

* You don't think she's fallen in love vith you in consekens 
o’ that, do you?? sai& Sam. 

“Моге unlikelier things have comé to pass, my boy,” replied 
Mr. Weller in a hoarse whisper; “I’m always afeerd of in- 
adwertent captiWatign, Sammy. If I &nowd how to make 
myself ugly or*unpleasant, I'd do it, Samivel, rayther than live 
in this here state of perpetivel terror!” 

Mr’ Welle; had, at that time, no further Opportunity of 
dwelling upon the apprehensions which beset his mind, for 
the immediate occasion of his fears proceeded to lead the way 
down, stairs, apologising aSethev went for conducting him into 
the kitchen, which apartment, hewever, she was induced to 
proffer*for his accommodation in preferencé to her own little 
room, the rather as it afforded greater facilities for smoking, 

„Айй was immediately adjoining the ale-cellar. * The prepara- 
| * tions which were already made sufficiently proved: that these 
* * were not mere words of course, for ок, the deal table were a 
° sturdy alejug and glasses, flanked with clean pipes, and a 
petal supply of tobacco for the old gentleman and Pis son- 
while on a dresser hard. by was goodly store of cold meat and 
otker eatables. At sigh? of these arrangements Mr. Weller 
‘was at‘ first distracted between his love of joviality and his 
doubts*whether they were not to be considered as so many 
ices pf captivation having already taken place ; but he 
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soon yielded to his natural impulse, and took his seat at the 
table with a very jolly countenance. 
* As to imbibin' any o’ this here flagrant veed, COM in the 
presence of « lady," said Mr. Weller, taking up a pipe dnd 
" laying it down again,’ “it couldn’ һе. .Samivel, tojel ab- 
stin , if you please.” 
“But 1 like it of all things,” “said the housekeeper, 
“No,” rejoine® Mr, Weller, shaking his head. “No,” 
“Upon my word I do,” said the housekeeper. Mr. 
Slithers knows I do.” " 
Mr. Weller coughed, and notwithstanding the barber's con- 
firmation of the statement, "said * No” again, but шо feebly . 
than before. The housekeeper lighted a piece of paper and 
insisted on applying it to the bowl of the pipe with her own 
fair hands; Mr. Weller'resisted ; the housekeeper cried that 
her fingers ‘would be burnt; Mr. Weller gave way. The pipe 
was ignited, Mr. Weller drew. a long puff af sinoke, and detect- 
ing himself in the very act of smiling on the huusekeeper, put 
a sudden constraint upon his countenance and looked sternly 
at the candle} with a determination not to captiva‘y, himself, 
or encourage thoughts of captivation in «thers, From, Jis 
iron frame of mind he was roused by the voice g his a 
“I don’t think!” said Sam, wi was smoking with, great 
composure and enjoyment, that if the ladv. wos agreeable, it 
'ud be wery far èut o’ the vay for us four to make up æ club of 
our own like the governors does up-stairs, and lot kim,”, Sam 
pointed with the stem of his pipe towards his parent, ү” M 
president. › 


The housekeeper affably declared that it was the very thing” 
she hgd been thinking of. The barber said the same Mr. 
toy ell said yothing, but he laid down his pipe qs if in a fit of 
inspiration, and performed the following mancelivres. e 
Unbuttoning the three lower buttons of his waistcoat, and 
pausing for a moment to enjoy the easy fide, of breath conse- 
quent upon this process, he laid violent hafds роп hit watch 
chain, and slowly and with extreme difficulty drew from w^ 
LJ 
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fob an immense double-cased silver watch, which brought • 
' e the lining of the pocket with it and was not P be diş 
-entangled but by great exertions and an amazing redness of 
fate. Having fairly got it out at last, he detaghed the outer 
case qnd wound it up wit a key of córresponding magnitude ; 
ther? put the case Ón* again, and having applied the watch to ^, 
his ear to ascertain that it was still going, gave it some half- 
dozen hard knocks on the table to improwe its performance. 
“That,” said Mr. Weller, laying it on the table with its face 
upwards, “is the title and ergblem o' this here society. Sammy, ‹ 


reach them two stools this vay for the wacant cheers. Ladies 


and gén’’men, Mr. Weller Watch “5 vound up and now a- 
goin. Order!" d 

By way of enfercirft; th} proclamation, Mr. Weller, using the 
watch after {fe manner of a president's hammer, and remarking 
with great pride that nothing hurt it, and that falls and con- 
cussions of all¢kingls materially enhareed the excellence of 
the works and^assisted the regulator, knotked the table a great 
many times and declared the association formally constituted. 

t Ándedont let's have no grinnin' at the cheer, Samivel,” 
sfid Mr, Weller фо his son, “or I shall be committin’ you to 
the cella, and then p'raps we may get into what the ’Merrikins 
cali a fix, and the Englishta question o' privileges.” t 

Having*utt&ed this friendly eaution, the president settled 
himself in Kis chaixwith great dignity, and requested that Mr. 
Samuel would relate ап Anecdote. 2 : 

* “pye told one,” said Sam. © Г 

‘Very good, Sir; tell another,” returngd the chair. 

« We wos a-talking jist now, Sir,” said Sam, turning to Slithers, 
“about barbers. Pursuing that 'ere fruitful theme, Sir, I'll tell 
you in a wory few words a romantic little story, about ‘anothers 
barbes as ртарѕ you may never have heerd.” P 

«* Samivel!" said Mr. Weller, again bringing his watch and 

* the table into sifjart collision, “address your obserwations to 
. the clfeer, Sir, and not to priwate indiwiduals !” 


T^," “And jf I might rise to drder,” said the barber in a soft 
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voice, and looking round him with a conciliatory smile as he 
leant over the table with the knuckles of his left hand resting 
upon it, * P) I sight rise to order, І would suggest that ‘ barbers’, 
is not exactly, the kind of language which is agreeable afid 
’ soothing to our feelings. You, Sir. will correct me if. I’m 
wrong,» hut I believe there 7s such а word in the dictionary 
as hairdrssers.” 

* Well, but suprose he wasn’t a hairdresser,” suggested Sam. 

** Wy then, Sir, be parliamentary, and call bim vun allcthe 
more,” returned his father. “Іп the same vay as ev'ry gén'l- 
man in another place is a honourable, ev'ry barber in this place 
is a hairdresser. Ven уди sead"the speeches in the papers, 
and see as yun gen''man says of another, ‘the Zonourable 
member, if he vill allow me to call him so,b you vill under- 
stand, Sir, that that means, ‘if he vill allow nf to keep up 
that ’ere pleasant and uniwersal fiction." 

It is a common remark, confirmed by historpand experience, 
that great men rise With the circumstances in Which they are 
placed. Mr. Weller came out so stuong in his capacity of chair- 
man, that Sam was for some time prevented from spsakihg'by 
a grin of surprise, which held his faculties enchained, andat 
last subsided in a long whistle of a single note. Nay the old 
gentleman appearec even to have acvonished himself, and. that 
to no small extent, as was cemonstrated by the vast amount 
of chuckling in which he indulged after the “utterance cf these 
lucid remarks. 7 

* Here 'sthe'story," said Sam. . “Vunce upon a timoxther 


wos a young hairdresser as opened a wery smart little «hop — 
young » р Ty I 


vith four wax dummies in the winder, two gen’l’men and 

two ladies—the gen’l’men vith blue dots for their beards, 

Ey lafge viskers, oudacious heads of hair, uncommon clear 
eyes,"and nostrils of amazin' pinkness—the ladies vith their 
heads o’ one side, their right forefingors on their lips, and their 
forms deweloped beautiful, in vich last respect they had the 
›  adwantdge over the gen'men, as wasn't allowed , but wery 
little shoulder and terminated rayther abrupt in fancy drapery. * 
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He had also a y hair-brushes and tooth-brushes bottled up 
in the winder, neat glass-cases on the counter, a fjoor-clothgd 
. cuttin’-room up-stairs, and a weighin’-macheen in the shop, right 
opposite the door; but the great attraction and, ornament was 
the dummies, which this here young Hairdresser was constantly ° 
a-rumrin' out in thé^róad to fook at, and constantly a-rganin' in 
agin to touch up and polish ; in short he wos so AP cy 'em 
that ven Sunday come, he wos always wretghed and mis'rable, 
to hink they wos behind the shutters, and looked anxiously 
for*Monday on that accoupt. Vun o' these dummies wos a 
fav'rite vith him beyond the others ; and ven any of his ac- 
quaintince asked him wy hé"did&'t fet magried—as the young 
ladies he know'd, in partickler, often gid—he used to say, 
‘Never! I never vièl enter into the bonds of vedlock, he 
says, ‘until тсе vith a young 'obman as realizes my idea 
o’ that ’ere fairest dummy vith the light hair. Then and not 
till then,’ he says, 1 vill approach theealtar!" All the young 
ladies he know'd as had got dark hair tld him this wos мегу 
sinful, and that he wos wurshippin' a idle; but them as wos at 
all néar the same shade as the dummy coloured up wery much, 
ата wos observeg to think him a wery nice young man." 

. "Sapilivel," said Mr. Weller, gravely; “а member o’ this 
assogiashun bein’ one, o'wthat ere tender sex which Ís now 
immedetly referred to, I have to rekvest that you vill make 
no reflexions.” “~~ E 

“I aip't.a-makin! any, am I?" inquired Sam. 

- “Qsder, Sir!” rejoined Mr. Weller, with severe діру ; 

them sinking the chairman in the father, he agded in his 

== usual tone of voice, “Samivel, drive on!” 
Sam interchanged a smile with the housekeepers and 
proceeded ;, 3 os 
“The youfig hairdresser hadn't been in the habit o’ niakin’ 
this avowal above six months, ven he en-countered a young 
< lady as wos the жегу picter o’ the fairest dummy. ‘Now,’ 
. he says, "itjs all up. I am a slave!’ The young lady wos 
not only the picter o’ the fairest dummy, but she wos wery 
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romantic, as the young hairdresser wos to and he says, 
‘Qh!’ he gays, *here's community о? feelin’, here's a „flow 


o’ soul!’ he says, *here's a interchange o' sentiment!’ ‘The , 


young lady didn’t say much, o' course, but she expressed 
"herself agreeable, and shortly arteryards vent to see him 
vith a mutual friend. The hairdresser’nishes out to шесі 
her, but d'rectly she sees the dummies she changes cólour 
and falls a-tremblin, wiolently. ‘Look up, my love,’ says the 
hairdresser, * behold your imige in my winder, but not correoter 
than in my ’art!’ ‘My imige!" she says. *Yourn!' replies 
the hairdresser. ‘But whose image is /Za/?' she Says, a- 
pinting at vun o’ tha gen''mei, “No vun's, my love,’ he says, 
‘it is but a idea.’ “A idea !’ she cries, ‘it is a portrait, I feel 
it is a portrait, and that ’ere noble face must be in the 
milingtary!’ ‘Wot do I iiear!’ says, he, а-сгитрай’ his curls. 
* Villiam Gibbs,’ she says, quite firm, ‘never renoo the subject, 
I respect you as a friend,’ she says, ‘but my affections is set 
upon that manly brow.’ ‘This,’ says the hairdresser, ‘is a 
reg’lar blight, and in it I perceive the hand of,Fate. Farevell!? 
Vith these words he rushes into the shop, breaks the lummy's 
nose vith a blow of his curlin’-irons, melts kim down at the 
parlour бге, and never smiles artervards.” Risk ^. 
“The young lady, Mr. Weller 2” suidithe housekeeper, „,. 

“Why, ma'am,” said бат,» finding that Fete had a spite 
agin her and everybody she come into contact vith, she:never 
smiled neither, but read a deal о” poetry and pined avay—by 
rayther slow’ dagrees, for she ain't dead yet. It took теа] 


o' poetry to kill the, hairdresser, and some people say arter ` 


all that it was more the Bin and water as caused him to 
be run over; p’r'aps it was a little o' both, and came o’ mixing 
~she two.” Б 5 
‘The barber declared that Мг, Weller had relatéd one of the 
most interesting stories that had eves come within his know- 
ledge, in which opinion the housekeeper entirely concurred. 
“ Are’ you а married man, Sir?” inquired Sam, E ia 
The barber replied that he had not that honour. 


| 
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“I s'pose you\mean to be?” said Sam. 2 
“Well,” replied the barber, rubbing his hands gmirkingly, 


« “I don't know, I don't think it's very likely. 


o“ That’s a bad sign,” said Sam; “if you'd sajd you meant 
to: be vun o’ these days, І should ha’ Iboked upon you as bein’ 


.safes " You're in a Wéry precarious state.” | 


9 looked dfter her with a very complacent 


< You're a nice mam, you are, 


0 


“T am not conscious of any danger, at all events," returned 
the barber. = 
4 No more wos I, Sir," said the elder Mr. Weller, interposing, 
“thse vere my symptoms exactly. I've been took that vay twice. 
Keep your vether eye open, my friend, or you ’re gone." 
'Fhéte was something so Уёгу 9olefnn abgut this admonition, 
both in its matter and manner, and alsg in the way in which 
Mr. Weller still kept Ais eye fixed upon the unsuspecting victim, 
that nobody'ared to speak for someelittle time, and might not 
have cared to do so for some time longer, if the housekeeper 
had not happened fp sigh, which called«off the old gentleman's 
attention and* gave rise to a gallant inQuiry whether “there 
wos anythin’ жегу. piercin’sin that ’ere little heart?” 
* Deas me, Mr. Weller!” said the housekeeper, laughing. 
e“ No, but is there anythin’ as agitates it?" pursued the old 
gentlemin. “Has it always been obderrate, always opposed to 
the happiness o’ hymag creeturs? Eh? Mas it?” 9 
At this critical juncture for eher blushes and confusion, 
the housekeeper covered that more ale,was wanted, and 
hastily withdrew into the cellar to draw the same, followed 
by the barbéf, who insisted on carrying the candle. Having 
expressjon of face, 
Weller caused His 
it 
4. 


and after him with some disdain, „Мт. 
glanoe to travel slowly round the kitchea until at length 


rested on hjs son. 3 
*Sammy,""said Mr. Weller, “I mistrust that barber.” 

»“ Wot for?” returned Sam ; “ wot's he got to do with you? 

arter pretendin' all kinds o' terror, 


to go»a-pagin' Compliments and talkin’ about heárts and 
: UE. 9 
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"The imputation of gallantry appeared to Mord Mr. Weller 


e utmost delight, for he replied in a voice choked by sup- 
pressed laughter and with the tears in his eyes, 


“Wos I a-talkin’ about hearts and piercers—wos J, though, 
E] 3 Р 


> Sammy, eh?” bipes : 
U3 you? of course you wos.” > 3 т m 
36 She Won't know no better, Sammy, there ain't no harm 
in it, —no danger, Sammy ; she's only a punster. She seemed 
pleased though, didn't she? O’ course she wos pleased, it's 
nat'ral she should be, wery nat'ral." м 2 
" He's wain of it!” exclaimed Sam, joining in his father's 
mirth. “Не? actually жайы” > TES 
“ Hush!” replied Mr, Weller, composing his features, 
"they're a-comin' back, the little hegrt's, a-comin’ back. 
But mark these wurds o’ mine orice тоге, axd remember 
'em ven your father Says he said 'em. Samivel, I mistrust 
that 'ere deceiiul barber.” x & Жы 
р, d 


3 
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Two or three evenings after the institution of Mr. Weller's 
Watch, I thought I heard as І walked in the garden the Voice 
of Mr. Weller himself at no great distance 1.94 stopping once 
or twice to listen more attentively, I found that the sounds 
praceeded from ny housekeeper’s little sitting-room, , which 
is at the back'of the house. I took no further notice of the 
Cscumstance at tha, time, but it formed the subject of a 
conversation between mie and my friend Jack Redburn next 
„poring; when I found that I had not been deceived in 
my impression. Jack furnished me with the folowing par- 
ticulars; and as he appeared to take extrabrdinary picasure 
in relating them, I have begged him in fujure to jot, down 
any such domestic scenes or occurrences that may please 


* 
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his humour, in order that they may be told in 'his own way. e 
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I must confessNhat, as Mr. Pickwick and he are constantly g 


together, I have been influenced, in making this „request, ру 
-a secret desire to know something of their psoceedings. 
*On the evening in question, the housekeeper's room was 
arranged with .рагіісшаҳ care, and the housekeeper herself* 
was Very smartly dressed. * The preparations, howgyez, were 
not confined to mere showy demonstrations, as tea was 
prepared for three persons, with a small display of preserves 
and jams and sweet cakes, which heralded some uncommon 
occasion. Miss Benton ny housekeeper bears that name) 
was in a state of great expectation too, frequently going to 
the ffont door and looking afxiously down the lane, and 
more than once observing to the segant-girl that she ex- 
pected company ane hgped no accident had happened to 
delay them.” - ee ¥ 
A modest ring at the bell at length allayed her fears, 
and Miss Benton, ehurrying into her ewn room and shutting 
herself up, if order that she might préserve that appearance 
of being taken, by» surpriseewhich is so essential to the polite 
réception of Visitors, awaited their coming«with a smiling 
@ountenance. . 
‚. © God еупіп, mum,” said the older Mr. Weller, looking 
* е 
‘ineat the door after а prisfatgry tap, “I’m afeerd we've come 
in rayther akter the time, mum, but the young colt being 
full o* wicé has been a-boltin’ and shyin’ and gettin’ his leg 5 
over the traces to sich а extent that if he ain't wery soon 
.brokesin, he'll wex me into a broken -heart, «arl. then һе? 
', never be brought out no more except to leara his letters. 
from the writin’ on his grandfather’ş, tombstone.” t 
..Wáth these pathetic words, which werteaddressed to some- 
tliing outside the door about two feet six fram the ground; 
Mr. Meller “introduced a very small boy firmly set upon a 
couple of very bunt tegs, who looked ds if nothing could 
+ ever knock binf down. Besides having a very round face 
. strongly resembling Mr. Weller’s, and a stout litle body — 


‚ of exactly" his build, this young gentleman, standing with his 
“эЛ e 
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were familiar 


little legs very wide apart as if the top-boofs 
ta, them, actually winked upon the housekeeper with his 
infant eye, in imitation of his grandfather. : 

“ "There's acnaughty boy, mum,” said Mr. Weller, bursting 

‘with delight, “there’s a immoral Tony. Wos there , ever 
a littleoshap o’ four year and eight months old as viriked 
his eye at a strange lady afore?" ‘ 

As little affected by this observation as by the former appeal 
to his feelings, Master Weller elevated in the air a small model 
of a coach whip which he carried in his hand, and addressing 
the housekeeper with a shrill “ ya—hip !” inquired if she was 
“going down the road” ; at wrlich happy adaptation of a lesson 
he had been taught from infancy, Mr. Weller could restrain his 
feelings no longer, but gave him twopence’on the spot. 

“It’s in wain to deny it; mum,” said Mr. Welléf, ‘this here 


à row and wery close together. 

Here Mr. Wellor, whose feelings were а perpetual con- 
flict between pride in his grandson's achievements andoa Sense 
of his own responsibility, and the importance of impræsing 
him with moral truths, burst into a fit of laughter, And .' 
suddenly checking himsslf, remarked in 4 severe tone that 
little boys as made «Хејг grandfathers put 'em over posts riever 
went to heaven at any price, ә 

By this time the housekeeper had made and little Tony 
placed on a chair beside her, with ha eyes hearly on a level 
with the top of the table, was Provided with vhrious delicacies 
which yielded him extreme Contentment. The housekeeper 
(who seemed rather afraid of the child, notwithstanding her'' 


= 


', hinas that, and you'd say he wos а angel 


é « 
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caresses) then \patted him on the head and declared that 
he was the finest boy she had ever seen. * 


“Wy, mum,” said Mr. Wellér, “I don’t think you'll c 
a" many sich, and that's the truth. But if my son Samivel 
vould, give те. my уау, mum, and Ónly dis-pense vith his— 
might I wenter to say the vürd Р?” = 

* What word, Mr. Weller?" said the housekeeper, blushing 
slightly. € 

a Petticuts, mum,” returned that gentleman, laying his hand 
upon the garments of his grandson, “If my son Samivel, 
mum, vould only dis-pense vith these here, you'd see such a 


` alterafion in his appearance, as fne imaginetion can't depicter.” 


“But what would you have the сыа wear, instead, Mr, 
Weller?" said the housekeeper. 

“I’ve offered my son Samivel} mum, agen and agen, 
returned the old gentleman, “to purwide him at my own 
cost vith a suif o’eclothes as "ud be the makin’ on him, and 
form his miffd in infancy for those pursuits as I hope the 
family o’ the Velers vill atvays dewote themselves to. Tony, 
my Боує tell the lady wot them clothes аге; as grandfather 
Says father ought to let you vear." 

« © A Дие white hat and a little sprig weskut and little knee 
cords and little $op-hoote apd a little green coat with little 
bright Бойз and a little welwet collar,” replied Tony, with 
great feadiness айдо stops. ‘ 
“That’s the cos-toom, mum,” said Mr. Weller, looking 


proudty at the housekeeper. “Once make sich*a model оп 
4 1» 
i0 a 


» 


Perhaps the housekeeper though; that in such a guise 
young Tony would look more like th&«angel at Islington 
that anything else of that name, or perhaps she was disco! 
certed. to find, her previously-conceived ideas disturbed, as 
angels are not cbmmorfiy represented in top-boots and sprig 


* waistcoats. 56 coughed doubtfully, but said nothing. 


j; n 
, asked, after a short silence. 


ч Мож many brothers and sisters have you, my dear?” she 


е 
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“One brother and no sister at all,” герй] Tony. “Sam 
his name is, and so’s my fathers, Do you know my father?” 

" Oh yes, I know him,” said the housekedper, graciously. 4 

“Ts my father fond of you?” pursued Tony, A 

* I hope so,” rejoined the smiling housekegper. s* 

"TonPsonsidered a m t, and then said, “Is my gränd- 
father fond of YOUR!” ts 

This would seensa very easy question to answer, but instead 
of replying to it, the housekeeper smiled in great confusiðn, 
did ask such extraordinary 
questions that it was the most difficult thing in the world té 
talk to them. Mr. Weller tok upon himself to reply that he 


‚ Was very fond of the ledy; but the housekeeper entreating that 


he would not put such things intg thé child's head, Mr. 
Weller shook his own while she looked another way, and 
Seemed to be troubled with a misgiving that captivation was 
in progress. It was pete on this*account that he changed 
the subject precipitat y. ? 

ı7 It's жегу wrong in little boys td make game o’ their grand- 
fathers, ain't it mum?” said Mr, Weller, shaking his head 


the deepest dejection and sorrow, SB. 
* Oh, Very sad!” ‘assented the, hoiselteepar, „ But I hope 
3 3 


“There is vun "young Turk, mum,” saf Mr, Wellet, “as 
havin’ seen his grandfather a little overcome vith drink on.the 
Occasion of "a friend's birthday, goes a-reelin’ and Stagperin’ 
about the house, asd makin’ believe that he’s the > old 
gen'l'mn.? 5 
“Оһ, quite shockihg!” cried the housekeeper, 
^ “Yes, mum,” said Mr. Weller; “and Prevously-to so doin’, 
this here young trajtor that I’m a-speakin’ of, pinches his little 
nose to make it red, and then he gives a E and says 
‘I’m all right,’ he says, ‘give us another Song!’ Ha ha! 
‘Give us another Song,’ he says, ‚На ha ha РА 


In his excessive delight, Mr. Weller was quite uninindful of.’ 
» 


j м. { ‹ 
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his moral respi 


sibility, until little Tony kicked up his legs, 

* | and*laughing immoderately cried, “That was mey that waf” ; 

ү whereupon the grandfather by a great effort bécame extremely 
solemn? . « 

“Wo, Tony; not you,’ said Mr. Weller. “I hope it warmt 
yof, Tony. It must ha’ been that 'ere naughty Hale chap 
as comes sometimes out o' the empty watch-box round the 
corner—that same little chap as wos fofad standing on the 
t§ple afore the.looking-glass, pretending to shave himself vith 
a oyster-knife.” © e 

~* “He didn't hurt himself, l hope?” observed the house- 
ч kdeper. ‹ A 
“Not he, mum,” said Mr. Wellereproudlys “bless your 
heart, you might trifSt tat "ere boy vith a steam-engine a'most, 
he's such a knowin’ young ”—but‘ suddenly recollecting him- 
self and observing that Tony perfectly understood and ap- 
preciated the ‘corfiplimefit, the old entleman groaned and 
observed tht “it wos all wery shockin'—wery." 
, Oh, he's а "un," Said Mr. Weller, “is that "ere watch- 
box bof, makin’ such a noise and litter in the back yard, he 
“оез, yaterin' wooden horses and feedin’ of ’em vith grass, and 
perpétiyally spillin' his little brother out of а veelbarrow and 
frigktenin’ his mother Ott ef her wits, ‘at the жегу moment 
wen she"s expectin’ to increaSe his stock of happiness vith 
another play-feller—oh, he’s а bad ‘un! Фе even gone so 
fat.as fo put on a pair о’ paper spectacles,as he got his father 
to 1ке for him, and walk up and down thé garden vith his 
hands behind him in imitation of Мұ Pickwiek—but Топу 
don't do sich things, Oh по!” c 
‚у “Ohno!” echoed Tony, Р 
“He knows better, he does,” said Mr. Weller, “he knows 
thateif Һе wos to come sich games as these nobody wouldn't 
love him, and that his grandfather in partickler couldn't abear 
* the sight on hip ; for vich reason Tony's always good.” 
he Always? good,” echoed, Tony; and his grandfather im- 
í mediately took him on his knee and kissed him, at the same 
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time with many nods and winks slyly pointi: g at the child's 
hend with kis thumb, in order that the housekeeper, othetwise 


deceived by the admirable manner in which he (Mr. Weller) ' 


had sustained his character, might not Suppose that алу other 


, 


young gentleman was referred to, and might, clearly understand 


and reformation, » 


ecstasies and filled the housekeeper >with wonder. Nor was 
Mr. Weller's pride satisfied With even this display, for when he 


] peated | hjs 
Performances with the utmost effect to applaudihg and 


delighted audiences, It was half-past nine o'clock when. Mi? 


П yg . » 
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completion of my tale, 
done so, as if it were a kind of cruelty to th 
of my solitude whom I had now dismissed 
again recall; when my clock struck ten, 
hour, my friends appeared, 


1 


un é : ( 
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* . On our last ‘night of meeting we had finished the story ‘ 
* __ which the reader has just concluded. Our conversation tdok 
the same current ds the meditations which the*entrance of my 
friends bad interrupted, and the Old Curiosity Shop was the. 
pe of our diseoyrse. ¢ , > 
may confide to the reader now, that in соппе оп with 
this little history I had something upon my mind—something 
to communicate which I had all along wit difficulty repressed 
something TIdıad deemed it, during the progress of the story, 
j necessary to its interest to @isguise, and which, now that it was 
P over, I wished, and was yetzelyctant to disclose. 
T7 ‘To conceal anything from those to whbm I am attached, is 
/.' not in my nature. I can never close«my lips «where I have 
| opened my cart. © Thés temper and the consciousness of 
pi having done some violénce to it'in my narrative, laid me 
under a restraint which I should have had great difficulty in 
overcoming, but f6r a tifnely remark from Mr. Miles, who, as 
I hinted in a former paper, is a gentleman of business habits, 
and.of great exatthess and‘propriety in all his transactions. 
“I cóuld* have wished," my friend objectéd, *that we had 
eemmade acqtiainted with the single gentleman's пате, I 
don’t“ like his withholding his name. It made me look upon 
him*at first with *suspicioh, xad caused nfe to doubt his moral 
character, J assure you. I am*fully satisfied by this time of i 
his being a worthy creature, but in this réspect he certainly 
would hof appear to have acted at all like e man of business." 
“ Му friends,” said I, drawing to the table af which they 
were by this time seated in their usuel chairs, ‘do yougre- 
member that this story bore another title besides that one 
“we have so often heard of late?” i He A 
Mr. Milts had his pocket-book out in an €nstant, and re- 
ferritfg to an ейіту therein, rejoined, “Certainly. Personal 
Adventures of Master Humphrey. Here it is, I made a note 
of it at the time?’ ‹ 
Íe Dwastabfut to resume what I had to tell them, when the « 
t ' same Mr. Miles again interrupted me, observing that the 
f E í 
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narrative originated in a personal adventure Af my оту: апа 
thàt was no*doubt the reason for its being thus designated! 
This led me to the point at once. й i а 
“ You will ойе and all, forgive me,” I returned, “if for the 
greater convenience of the Story, gnd for jts Better intrsduc- 
tion, thatSadventure was fictitious. Thad my share indecd — 


stands before you now.” E э j 
It was easy to see they had got sxpected this disclosurg. Р. 
"Yes" I pursued? «[ can look back upon my part im it 
with a calm, "half-smiling pity for myself as for some other 
man. But am he indeed ; and nowyhe thief Soprows of my 
life are yours.” * 


through the past'again, and communicating to others the 
lesson it had helped to teach me, I had been h happier 
man. Л аз) p" 
We lingered so long over the leaves from which T had read, 
that as I consigned them to their former resting-place, the 
hand of my trusty dock pointed to twelve, and there came, 
towards us upen the wind the Voice of the deep, and distant 
bell of St. Paul's as it Struck the hour of midnight, , ? 
“This,” said T, returning with a manuscript Thad taken at 
the moment, from the same repository, “to be opened to such 
music, should be a tale where London's face by nitht is darkly of 
Seen, and where some deed of Such a time as this, is dimly ` 
) 
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. Shadowed out. «Which of us here has seen the working of that ° 
* great machine whose voice has just now ceased ? "e ё 
* Mi. Pickwick Id, of course, angeso had Mr. Miles. Jack 
ånd my deaf friend were in the minority. o 
Ehad seen: it but a fey days before, and could not help 
telfing them of the fancy I had had about it. c 
I paid my fee of twopence upon entering, to one of the 
money-changers who sit within the Tempe ; and falling, after 
few turns up and down, into the quiet train of thought which 
such a place awakens, paced the gchoing stones like some old 
~—=monk whose present worlg lay all within its walls. As I 
looked afar up into the lofty dome, I cotld not help wonder- 
ing what were his reflections whose gemius reared that mighty 
pile, when, the astmą]! wedge of timber fixed, the last nail 
driven into fts home for many centfiries, the clang of hammers, 
and the hum of busy voices gone, and the Grgat Silence whole 
years of nois® had helped to makê reigning undisturbed 
around, he "nused as I did now, upon his work, and lost 
himgelf amid ,i*vast extent. I could not quite determine 
whether*the contemplation of it would impress him with a 
Tense of greatness or of insignificance; but when I remem- 
bered hgw long a time it had taken to erect, in how ghort a 
space it might be traversed aven to its rémotest parts, for how 
brief a tem he, ог апу of thos& who cared to bear his name, 
мош усо see i, or know of its existenee, I imagined him 
far.mofe melancholy than proud, and looking with regret upon 
his 1qur done. With these thoughts in my* ntind, I began 
to ascend, almost unconsciously, the flight of steps leading to 
the several wonders of the buildings and found myself before 
,& batrier where another money-taker sat, Wmesdegaenged which 
among them I would choose to see. Thereswere the stone 
gallery, he said? and the whispering gallepy, the geometrical 
Staircase, the room of* models, the clock—the clock being 
quite ‘in my way, I stopped him there, and chose that sight 
ie from all-thé rest. x ‹ 
І gropgd my way into the Turret which it occupies, and saw 
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Ч i i ld 
before me, in a kind of loft, what seemed tay be a great, o 
oaken presswith folding doors. These being thrown back by 


the attendant (who was skeping when I саће upon himi, and * 


ed a drowsy fellow, as though his close comparfionship 
with Time had made him quite indifferent to 4t) discloged a 
complicated crowd of wheels and chains in iron and brass— 
great, sturdy, rattling engines—suggestive of breaking a finger 
put in here or thete, and grinding the bone to powder— 
and these were the Clock! Its very pulse, if I may use the 
word, was like no other clock. Itodid not mark the flight of 


every moment with a gentle se nd stroke as though it would. 


check old Time, aud have stay his pace in pity, but 
measured it vith one sledge-hammer beat, as if its business 
were to crush the seconds as they gamê trüoping on, and 
remorselessly to clear a pati before the Day of Judgment. 

I sat down opposite to it, and hearing its regular and never- 
changing voice, that ,9ne deep cénstanp ndte, uppermost 
amongst all the noise and clatter in the streets Below-—mark. 
ing that, let that tumult rise or fal) go one §top—tet it be 
night or noon, td-morrow or to-day, this year or mex&— it still 
performs its functions with the same dull sconstancy, . and 
regulated the progress of the life around, the fancy camev»upon 
me that this was Lündon's Heart, Sind thas when it should 
cease to beat, the City would be no more, mot 

It is night. Calm and unmoved amidst the denm that 
darkpess favours, the great heart of London throbs in.its 
Giant breast. " Wealth and beggary, vice and virtue guilt 
ang innocence, repletion and the direst hunger, all treading 
on each other and crowding together, are gathered round it. 
Draw but 2 Wr" eire above the clustering housetops,” and 
you shall have.within its Space everything, with is opposite 
extreme and contradiction, close beside, + Where yender 

feeble light is shining, a man is but this moment dead. Th 
taper at a few yards’ distance is seen by eyes hat have this 
instant opened on the world. 

by but an inch or two of 
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There аге two houges sepaZated. + 
wall, In one, there are qujet minds - 
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at rest; in the,other, a waking conscience that one might 
think would trouble the very air. In that close corner where 


` the roofs shrink dpwn and cower together aseif to hide their 


stcrets*from the handsome street hard by, there are such 
dark,crimes, such miseries and hofrors, as could be hardly 
tolé in whispers. * In the" handsome street, there «те folks 
asleep who have dwelt there all their lives, and have no more 
knowledge of these things than if they «had never been, or 
were transacted at the remotest limits of the world—who, if 
thy were hinted at, would, shake their heads, look wise, and 


OWN, and say they were impossible, and out of Nature— 


2 
. 


- 


aseif'all great towns were not. Does not this Heart of 
London, that nothing moves, nor stops, nor quickens,—that 
goes on the same lêt dn will be done,—does it not express 
the City's cffaracter well >. 

The day begins to break, and soon there js the hum and 
nqise of life. *These whe have spent the night on doorsteps 
and-cold stoifes crawl off to beg; they who have slept in beds 
come forth to thei» occupasion too, and business is astir. The 
fog of sleep гой slowly off, апа London shifies awake. The 
Streets are Шеф with carriages, and people gaily clad. The 
jails атё full, too, to the throat, nor have the workhoyses or 
hospitals much торт te sparee The court of law are crowded. 
Tire E their regular freqeenters by this time, and every 
mart of traffic has ifs throng. Each of these places is a world, 
and has its own inhabitants ; each is diltigct from, and almost 
Uncor$cious of the existence of any other. "фе are some 


°. few people well-to-do, who remember {р have heard ‘it sgid, 


that numbers of men and women—thousands, they think it was 
get up in London every day, unknowingezherato lay their 
heads at night; and that there are quarters ofethe town where 
misewy and famine always are, They доп believe it quite— 
there may be sore trutl? in it, but it is exaggerated of course. 


° So, eath of thy$ thousand worlds goes on intent upon itself, 
* ; until? night eomes again—figst with its lights and pleasures, 


- and its cheerful streets ; then with its guilt and darkness. 
* " LJ 
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Heart of London, there is a moral in thy eyery stroke! as I 
losk on atxthy indomitable working, which neither death; nor 
press of life, nor grief, neg gladness out-of-qbors will influence 


Е Fie > ш SFT le 

my heart, bidding me, as I elbow гау among the crowd, 
have some thought for the тенен that passes, and, 
being a man, to turn away with scorn and pride from none 
that bear the human shape. 8 


Fam by no means sure that I might not have been tempted 
to enlarge upon this subject, had not the papers that lay before~ 
me on the table beei a silent reproach for even this digression, 
I took them зр again when I had got thus far, and seriously 
prepared to read. d y een 

The handwriting was stringe to me, for the mahuscript had 
been fairly copigd. As it is against our rules in such a case to 
inquire into the authotship until the reading is concluded, 
I could only glance at the different faces round He, in search 
of some expression which should Betray the writer. Whoever 
he might be, he was prepared for this, and gave ne sign for my 
enlightenment, ۰ m 

I had the papers in my hand, when my deaf frieydeinter 
posed with a suggestton, LELE: 

“It has occurred to me,” he said, “ bearing ih 
Sequel to the tale eve haye finished, that if such ofu 
anything to relate et'o i 
our contribifti¢n to the Clock, it would be well to Фо so. 
This netd be no restrgi с 


or incident, since any geal Passage of this kind may be 


2:1 itious circumstances, and representetl by 
etitious characters, What if we made this an article of 
Agreement among ourselves?” т 


Ы "n Y ы 
The proposition was cordially recived, but ihe difficulty 
appeared to be that here was x long story Dritten before we 

thought of it, - е 


" Unless," said I, “it should lave happened that the write TU 
. А кы» 


' 
I А . 


nt upon us, either as to time, or pice, -` 


• ۰ 
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of this tale—which is not impossible, for men afe apt to “do 


so when they write—has actually mingles. with. it, something 
~ of his own endurgnce and experi 


en 
* Nobody spoke, but T thought I ected i in gne quarter that 
. 


this. was really the case. 
"T have no astilranfe to the contrary,” I added therefore, 
“I shall take it for granted that he has done so, and that even 
these papers come within our new agreemeng. Everybody being 
mute, we hold that understanding if you please." 
*And here I Was about tQ. begin. again, when Jack informed 


s softly, that during the progress of our last narrative, Mr. 


| 


Wellet’s Watch had adjourffed*its sittings from the kitchen, 
and regularly met outside our door, wpere he bad no doubt 
that august body viould be found at the present moment. 
As this was for the собуепіепсе of listening to our stories, 
he submitted that they might be suffered to come in, and 
hear them тозе pleasantly. E 

To this we one and all yielded a feady assent, and the 
party being discgvered as Jack had supposed, and invited to 
walk” ing entefed (though not. without great confusion at 
kaving been detected) and were accommodated with chairs 
ata нее distance. 

Then,‘ the lamp being, trimmed, the Gre well stirréd and 
burning baghtly, the hearth clean swept, the curtains closely 
drawngfhe^clock wound up, we entered on our new story— 
Barnapy RUDGE. * à 
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MASTER HUMPHREY FROM ais CLOCK: SIDE "IN 
л THE CHIMNEY-CORNER u 


t 


Ir ig again «БИНЕ My fire burns cheerfully ; ; the room 

ie filled with my» old fuend's sober voice; and I am left to 
muse upon theestory we have just now finished. 

Itemakes bes "smile, at such a time as this, to think if there 

*. were any« dne to see me sittiñg in my easy-cbair, my grey head 


t * 


/ 
1 
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hanging down, my eyes bent thoughtfully upon the glowing “`, 
embers, and my crutch—emblem of my hélplessness—lying — « : 
upon the hearth at my feet, how solitary I оша seem. Yet © 
though I am the sole tenant of this chimney corner, though I 
»am childless and old, I have no sense of loneliness at this pour; 
but am the centre of a silent group wllose'company I love. > 

Thus, even age and weakness have their consolations. If 
І were a younger man; if I were more active, more strongly 
bound and tied to life; these visionary friends would shun ms, 
or I should desire to fly from them. Being what I am, I can 
court their society, and delíght in it ; and pass whole hours in, 
picturing to myself,the shaddws’that perchance flock 'evsry 
night into this chamber, and in imagining with pleasure what 
kind of interest they have in the frail, fsebla mortal who is 
its sole inhabitant. > 2 › 

All the friends I have ever lost I find again among these 
visitors. I lové to faacy their spirits hjvering about me, 
feeling still some earthly kindness for their old companion, 
and watching his decay. “He is jveaker, he, declines apace, 
he draws nearer;and nearer to us, and will sooh be sonstiots 
of our existence.” What is there to alarm me in this? Е 
is encouragement and hope. 25: M 

These thoughts have never crowdad pn me half sb fast.as 
they have done to-night. Faces I had long forgotten have 

9 become familiar to me once again ; traits?I had ende«voured _ 
to recall for years hav) come before me in’an instant; nothing 
is changed bat;me Гапа even I can be my former self as will 

Raising my eyes but now to the face of my old clock, I-re- 

member, quite involuntarjly, the veneration, not unmixed with 
a sort of childish ae; with which I used to sit and watch it, as 
it ticked unheeded in a dark staircase comer, I recollect look 
ing more grave and steady when I met its dusty face, as if, 
having that strange kind of life withia it, and beirtg free from 
all excess of vulgar appetite, and warning all tha house by night 
and day, it were a sage. How often have I лей to igasit. 
told the beads of time, and wondered at its constancy ! How $ 


A 
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. 
often watched it slowly pointing round the dial? and, while I * 


panted for the eAgerly-expected hour to come, adnyred, despite 


+ myself, its steadigess of purpose lofty frgedom from all 


human, strife, impatience, and desit! л 

I thought if cruel once. It was ery hard of heart, to my 
migd, I remembe&* It4vas an old servant, even thon ; and I 
felt as though it ought to show some Sorrow; as though it 
wanted sympathy with us in our distreés, and were a dull, 
beartless, mercenary creature. Ah! how soon І learnt to know 
tlfat in its cedseless going on, and in its being checked or 


_-~ Stayed by nothing, lay its greatest kindness, and the only balm 


d 


foy grief and wounded peacf'ofimind! e 

To-night, to-night, when this tranquility and calm are on my 
spirits, and meneoryeresents so many shifting scenes before me, 
I take my quiet stand, ‘ht will, byemany a fire that has been 
long extinguished, and mingle with the cheerful group that 
cluster round át. ‘Af I could be sorrewful in such a mood, I 
should growcsad to think what a poor blot I was upon their 
youth and beayty once, and now how few remain to put me 
to the blush; I should grow sad to think ¿hat such among 
chem as I sometimes meet with in my daily walks are scarcely 
less infirm than I; that time has brought us to a level; and 
that all “distinctions fade and vanish as w2 take our trembling 
steps towards the grave, c 


But«ilemory was given us for better purposes than this: and ‹ 


mine ig not a tormefit, but a source of pl(asure. To muse upon 
the gaiety and youth I have known suggests tom glad stenes 
of -harniless mirth that may be passing now. From contem- 
plating them apart, I soon become an actor in these fittle 
dramas, and humouring my fancy, lose myself, among the 
‘beings it invokes. р 9 
When my бге,іѕ bright and high, and a warm blush mantles 
en the walls and.ceiling: of this ancient тоб ; when my clock 
makes cheerful enusic, like dae of those chirping insects who 


. delight in thé Warm hearth, and are sometimes, by a good 


superstition, looked upon ds the harbingers of fortune and 
. IL 2.В € 
7 


e 


= 
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З plenty to tiat household in whose mercies they put their 
humble tryst; when everything is in a ruddy genial glow, 
and there are „voices inthe crackling flame, and smiles in * 
its flashing light ; Der ues and other voices congregate 
"around me, invading with their pleasant harmony the silence 

zi of the time. 2 › 
For then a knot of youthful creatures gather round my fire- 
side, and the room ro-echoes to their merry voices, My solitary 
> chair no longer: holds its ample place before the fire, but 48 
› wheeled.into a smaller corner, to, leave more room for the 
broad circle formed about the cheerful hearth. I have so 
and daughters, and.grandchilaren ; and we are assembred.on — 3 
some occasion of rejoicing common to us all. It is a birthday, 
perhaps, or perhaps it may be Christmas time; but be it what ` 
it may, there is rare holiday among us: we are ful of glee. | 
In the chimney-corner, opposite myself, sits one who has 
grown old beside me» She is changed,yof»course; much 
changed; and yet I récognise the girl, even in hat grey hair — 
and wrinkled brow. Glancing from the lwughing child who 
half hides in hes ample skirts, and half peeps out—and from 
her to the little matron of twelve years old, wha sits so womanly 
and so demure at no great distance from me—and fron her 
again to a fair girl in the full bloom of gatly, womanhood, the 
centre of the group, who has glanced more than бп; towards 
the opening door,and by whom the childten, whispeting and 
tittering among thems Jlves, той! leave a vacant chair, although 
she bids thenynot—I see her image thrice repeated, and feel 
how lorg it js before one form and set of features wholly pass < 
away, if ever, from among the living. While I am dwelling - 
upon this, and tracing out the gradual change from infancy 
{9 youth; from youth to perfect growth; from, that to age} 
and thinking, with an old man’s pride, that she is "comely, yet; 
, I feel a slight thin hand upon my arm; and, looking down, set 
seated at my feet a crippled bey—a gentle,*patient child 
whose aspect I know well. He rests upon a little crut¢h—I - 
know it, too—and leaning on it as he climbs my footstool, ў 


| s ^ ^ 
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whispers іп my gar, “I am hardly one of these, dear grand- 
father, although I love them dearly. Id are very kind to 


` me, but you willbe kinder still, know." * 


* I have my hand upon his neck, nd stoop tg kiss him, when 
ту dock strikes, my chgir į is in its old spot, and I am alone. 

What if I be? "What if this fireside be tenantles£ save for 
the presence of one weak old man? From my house-top I 
can look upon a hundred homes, in ever one of which these 
Sqcial companies are matters of reality. In ‘my daily walks I 
pass a thousand men wl ose cages are all forgotten, whose 
labours are made light, whgse,dull routine of work from day 
té day is cheered and brightened by their*glimpses of domestic 
јоу at home. Amid the struggles of this struggling town what 
cheerful sacrifices afe made ; what toil endured with readiness ; 
what patience shown and fortitude“displayed for the mere sake 
of home and its affections! Let me thank Heaven that I can 
people my fircsidf with shadows such as these: with shadows 
of bright objects that exist in crowds about me: and let me 
say,.“‘I am a]óné no mofe.” 

I never was less so—I write it with a grateful heart—than 
ч ат tonight. «Recollections of the past and visions of the 
preseht, gome to bear ше company ; the meanest man tq whom 
I have exer giver alnts afspeers, to add hfs mite of peace and 
comfort/to my stock ; and whéhever the fire within me shall 
grow cold, to light my path upon this ites no more, I pray 
that е may be at such an hour as thf, end MC I love the 
world"as well as I do now. . 

OY y e « enda: 

" 


| THÉ „DEAF GENTLEMAN FROM HIS OWN + 


M х АРАКТМЕМТ 


` " e 
Our dear friend laid own his pen at the end of the fore-. 
€ " 
going ` paragraph, to take it up no more. I little thought ever 


* to employ rffine upon so sorrowful a task as that which he has « 


left me, ‘and to which I now — it. 
IO 


< 
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As he did not appear among us at his. usual hour next 
morning, we knocked gently at his door. No answer being 


given, it was softly eme and then, to оўг surprise, we saw ” 


him seated before the ashe of his fire, with a little table I wás 
accustomed to set at his elbow when I left hirn for the night, 
at a short distance from him, as thóugh he had pushed it üway 
with the idea of rising and retiring to his bed. His crutch 
and footstool lay at his feet as usual, and he was dressed in his 
chamber-gown, which he had put on before T left him. He 
was reclining in his chair, in his azcustomed posture, with his 
face towards the fire, and seemed absorbed in meditation— 
indeed, at first, we almost hoped he was. \ 
Going up ќо him,«we found him dead. I have often, 
very often, seen him sleeping, and always “peacefully ; but 
І never saw him look so calm and tranquil. His face wore 
à serene, benign expression, which had impressed me very 
strongly when we last shook hands :*not twat lie had ever any 
other look, God knows: but there was something in this so 
very spiritual, so strangely and ifdefinabiy allied to youth, 
although his head was grey and venerable, that it was new’ 
even in him. It came upon me all at onca, when on somé 
slight pretence he called me back upon the previous, night to 
take me by the hand again, and once more, say, “ God» bless 
you,” ) 


A bell-rope hung within his reach, but he had not inoved 


towards it; nor had hé stirred, we all agreed, except; as I have _ 


said, to push’ sway his table, which he could have doe, and 


no doubt did, with a very slight motion of his hand. He had : 


relapsed for a moment isto his late train of meditation, and, 
with a thoughtful smile upon his face, had died: 1 
I had long known it to be his wish that, whenever this 
event should come to pass, we might be all ‘assembled in the 
,house. I therefore lost no time in Sending’ for Mr. Pickwick 


and for Mr. Miles, both of whom “rived befor}-the messengers — - 
Ф : 


return. pte 
К 9. 
It is not my purpose to dilate upon the sorrow and affec- 
3 : 
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. 
tionate emotions, of which I was at once the withess and the 
sharer. But І may say, of the humbler mourners, that gus 


` faithfül Һопѕекее т was fairly heget-broken ; that the poor 


Barber would not be comforted; 4nd that I ghall respect the 
horhq]y truth and warmth of heart of Mr. Weller and his son 
to thé last moment*of my life. 8 

“ And the sweet old creetur, Sir,” said the elder Mr. Weller 
to me in the afternoon, “has bolted. Him as had no wice 
and was so free from temper that a infant ‘might ha’ drove 
him, has been took at lass with that 'ere unawoidable fit о’ 
staggers as we all must come „to, and gone off his feed for 
ewr! I see him," said the old gentlenfan, with a moisture 
in his eye which could not be mistaken, “I see him gettin’, 
every journey, fnorë and more groggy; I says to Samivel, 
‘My boy! the Grey's a-goin’ at “the knees’; and now my 
predilictions is fatally werified, and him as I, could never do 
enough to servê orshow my likin’ for, 5 up the great uniwersal 
spout o’ natu." 
„I was not tke ess sensible of the old man's attachment 


*because he expressed it in his peculiar mafiner. Indeed, I 


7. delicate-minded persons. © ‹ 


. 


e © paper, 


fan truly assert pf both him and his son, that notwithstanding 
the eXtfgordinary dialogues they held together, and the gtrange 
commentaries and cosre®tions with whiclt each of them illus- 
trated i Se speech, I do tot think it possible to exceed 
the sincerity of their regret; and that Iam gure their thought- 
fulnesseartd anxiety, in anticipating tke discharge of many 
little dffices of sympathy, would have done honqifr to the most 
& 

Our friend had frequently told це that his will would“ be 
found in a*box in the Clock-case, the key of which was jn 
his writingdlesk. As he had told us also that he desired it 
to be opened Immediately after his death, whenever that 


/ 


fhould happen, We met* together that night for the fulfilment. - 


of his request. t. 

We f 

aid with it a codicil of redbnt date, in which he 
an A 
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named Mr. Miles and Mr. Pickwick his executors—as having 
no peed of any greater benefit from his estate than a generous 


token (which he ks pomp to them) of His friendship and х 


remembrance. , Е Ў 
” After pointing out the’ spot in which he wished his ashes 
to repose, he gave to “his dear old friends," Jack Redbarn 
and myself, his house, his books, his furniture—in short, all 
that his house contained ; and with this legacy more ample 
means of maintaining it in its present state ,than we, with 
our habits at our terms of, life, can ever exhaust. Besides 
these gifts, he left to us, in trust, an annual sum of no in- 
significant amount, vo be distributed in charity among his 
accustomed pansionersr-they are a long list—and such other 
claimants on his bounty as might, from time to time, present 
themselves. And as true cnarity noteonly covers A multitude 
of sins, but inclydes a multitude of virtues, such as forgive- 
ness, liberal construction, gentleness and mercy to the faults 
of others, and the remembrance of our own imperfections 
and advantages, he bade us not inquire to» slosely into the 
venial errors of che poor, but finding that they, were poor, * 
first to relieve and then endeavour —at an. advantage — to" 
reclaim, them. ait 
To the housekeeper he left an annuity, sufficient fos her 
comfortable maintenance and support through life For the 
barber, who had tiir him many years; he made a similar 
provision. And I máy make two remarks in this splage : 
first, that I think this pair аге very likely to club their ‘Means 
together?and make a match of it; and secondly, that I thihk 
my friend had this result jn his mind; for I have heard him 
Say, more than once, that he could not concur with* the 
generality of menkind in censuring equal marriages made in 
later life, since these were many cases in whith such unions 
could not fail to be a wise and ratio&al soutce of happiness 
to both parties. J ? S 


э 
> Тһе elder Mr. Weller is so far, from viewing this, prospect ° 


with any feelings of jealousy, that he appears to ‘be very 
› . . 
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e not «mistaken, icipates in this feeling. We are all of 
, ` opinion, however, that the old Вени danger, even’ at 
4, its crisis, was very slight; and Һа he merely Jaboured under 
one of those „transitory weaknesses*to which persons of his" 
tenspérament are fiow And then liable, and which* become 
less and less alarming at every return, until they wholly 
subside. І have no doubt he will temairea jolly old widower 
for the rest of his life, as he has already dnquired of me, 
with- much gravity, whether a writ of habeas corpus would 
enable him to settle his property upon Tony beyond the 
7 pgssifility of recall; and has, їп my presence, conjured his 
son, with tears in his eyes, that in ghe event of his ever 
a` becoming amorbuseagain, he will put him in а strait-waist- 
coat-until the fit is pas, and distinctly inform the lady that 
his property is “made over.” e 

Although I have very dittle doubt that Sam would dutifully 
« comply with*these injunctions in a cade of extreme necessity, 
and that he wovldedo so with perfect composure and coolness, 
+I do пж apprehend things will ever comeeto that pass: as 
the old gentleman seems perfectly happy in the society of his 
son, hif «Pretty daughter-in-law, and his grandchildren, and has 
soleranly announced hisedetgrmination ta“ take arter the old 
un in бышы "5 from whieh I infer that it is his inten- 
tion to regulate hi$ conduct by the ode] of Mr. Pickwick, 

who will eertainly sét him the emo M a single life. 
` I have diverged for a moment from the subjett with Which 
I set out, for I know that my friend yas intefested én these 
little matters, and I have a natura] tendency to linger dpon 
“any topic that occupied his thoughts or'gave him pleasure and 
* amusemenj. « His remaining wishes are very briefly told. He 
desiged that wè would make him the frequent subject of our 
tonversatión ; at the seme time, that we would never speak, 
of him with e$ air of gloóm or restraint, but frankly, and 
. as dhe whomi we still loved and hoped to meet again. He 
+ * trusted that the old house would wear no aspect of mourning, 


4 


/ 
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müch relieved Y its contemplation; and his $on, if Iam ¢ 
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but that it would be lively and cheerful ; and that we would 
not remove or cover up his picture, which hangs in our dining- 


room, but make it our cempanion as he һай been. His own ° 


room, our place of meeting, remains, at his desire; in its 
accustomed state: our seats are placed about’ the qable, 
as of old; his easy-chair, his desk; His crütch, his footstsol, 
hold their accustomed places; and the clock stands in its 
familiar corner. We go into the chamber at stated times 
to see that all is as it should be, and to take care that the 
light and air are not shut out, for og that point he expressed a 
strong solicitude. But it was his fancy that the apartment 
should not be inhabited; tha? if should be religiously’ pre- 
served in this condition; and that the voice of his old com- 
panion should be heard no more. a>? 3 

My own history may be» summed дір in very Yew words ; 
and even those I should have spared the reader but for my 
friend's allusion to me aome time since. 1 have no deeper 
Sorrow than the loss òf a child—an only daughter, who is 
living, and who fled from her father's houso byt a few weeks 


before our friends and I first met. I had never spoken of- 


this, even to him; because I have always Joved her, and? 
I could not bear to tell him of her error, until I could tell 
him also of her Sorro'y and regret. Happily I was en jblad to 
do so some time ago. And it yill not be long, witlsfeaven’s 
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and her husband the Japport of my declfning years. „ ” 
Fo? my pipa—it ifan old relic of home, a thing of nc»great 

worth, a poor йе, but. sacred to me for her sake. D 
Thus, since the death of our venerable friend, Jack Redburn 


and I have been the “solê tenants of the old house; and; 


Чаў by day, have lounged together in his favaurjte walks: ' 


Mindful of his injunctions, we have long Ьеей аЬ to speak 

of him with ease an cheerfulness, and ao remember him as he* 

would be remembered. From c&rtain allusioĝs which 'Jack 
, has dropped, to his having been deserted andacast off in 


carly life, I am inclined to believe that some passages of 
Б Ne: 
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MASTER HUMPHREY'S CLOCK 393 


his youth may possibly be shadowed out in the history 
of Mr. Chester and his son: but seeing that he avoids „the 
` subject, I have ript pursued it. Ы 
* My fask is done. The cham in which jve have whileq 
away зо many-happy hours, not I hope without some pleasure 
anê Some profit, {s deSerted ; our happy hour of* meeting 
Strikes no more; the chimney-corner has grown cold; and 
Master HUMPHREY's CLock has'stoppfd for ever. 
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NOTES „CHIEFLY TOPOGRAPHICAL . 


CHAPTER XLVI 
. Г . 

Р. 1. etc. THE JOURNEY or LITTLE NELL AND HER GRANDFATHER 
(captinued).—Aftes leaving Birmingham, the pilgrims toiled through the 
straggling suburb, sleeping at night in thgopen, within sight of the furnace 
fires. The next day, as they d. themselves along ** through the last 
street * (р. 406), Nell fell senseléss о the grourd, and was conveyed to 
“а small inn” near at hand by the poor schoolmaster, remaining there 
until the following, day, when she and her grandfather’ accompanied by 
him, mide their way “fto Agvillage а long way from here." ‘Travelling 
all night by Waggon, they cume first t$ a town with “people busy in 
the markets? (probably Wolverhampton), then to ** à large town, where 
the waggon stopped nd whege they spent tiee night" ; this was probably 
Shifnal, a smaél market-town оп the main гФ to Holyhead. Thence 
they proceeded to their destination—the village of Tong, on the eastern 
border of Shropsiffte, ® ۹ 

> Mr. Pety Fitzgerald is of opinion that from Birmingham to Tong 
Dickens *'expanded his picture? —that in imagination he caused the 
pilgrimps¢to travel via Bridgnorth or Shrewsbury, which may well be 
the case $but the route I have indicated is which would faturally 
be’ follSw Mr, &lfred Rimhee in his ** About England with Dickens,” 
suggests an entirely different line of fbute—viz. from London, somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Tottenham Court d, gto one of the eastern 
counties, (he does not “ау which), via Limqouse, the Roding River, 
Chipping Ongar, Thaxted or Saffron Walden, Néwmarlest and itf race- 
course, then Hadleigh, Ipswich, or Stowmarket, ТВеге is, however, 
no evidence in support of this itinerary. e " e 

P. 6. “JACK OF THE SWAMPS AND éfARsHES"—4.e. “Jack-with-a 
lantern,” ors'*Jack-a-lantern," the popular name bestowed upon the 

' ignis Jatuus, 4, flame-like meteor sometimes seen fjoating a few feet 

above the sutface&of marshy ground. This curious light (also known 
gs“ Will-o”-fhe-wisp,”) usug]ly appears to recede wfien approached. (See 
р. 45.) 

P. 9. (Also Chapters LII. and К. Chapters). ‘* SEE—HERE 's 


. \ THE uugcue^— Sufficient testimony is forthcoming to indicate that the 


j 
/ 


village here’ portrayed is Tong (on the eastern border of Shropshire), 
395" + e 
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of which an interesting account is given in Mr. George Griffith's ** History 
of Tong,” 1894 (second edition). Besides the ancient church (** built many 
hunareds of years ago,”) there are allusions (on pp. 10-11 of this 
Chapter) to **the brown thatche roofs of cottage, Jarn, and homestead. 
peeping from among the trees?” ; the “stream that rippled by the distant 
water-mill” ; the “blue Welsh mountains far away”; the **littlesinn ” 
near the church; and ‘a convent or monastery.” Dickens's picture is 
exact in almost every detail. The cottages are there, but some of the 
roofs have since been ‘iled, while immense elms still stand in the 
Churchyard. There was the Tong Mill on the Mill Pool, and the 
remains of the old mill-stone may yet be seen. he “convent or 
monastery” was the old College -f Monks; which stood on the south side 
of the Churchyard, and the foundations of which can be traced casily in 
dry weather. The Rev? J. E. Auden, vicar of Tong (who has Kindly 
assisted me in the Mec of this Note), considers that the ‘little inn” 
was probably the ** Church House,” where the cogches, formerly changed 
horses. Tong still retains its peaceful, rur)l character, qwing mainly 
to the fact that the nearest railway-station (Albrighton) is two and d-half 
miles away. ў $ 

The ruins at the west end of the Church але all that suavives of the two 

“old houses” (pp. 55-56). "They were formerly used as {Ае School and 
Schoolmaster's house, for a deed of 1802, speaks of “that messuage or 
tenement situate at the west end of the Church now used'as a school house 
and house for the master.” The ‘castle in which the oldfamily lived? * 
is referred to as an ‘empty ruin” (p. 86); though empyy, it was certainly” 
not a ruin at the time of Dickens's visit, as the place was kept айу for 
the family (then living elsewhere) whenev. thgy cared to spd. 4 few 
days there. The present Tong Castle, Duilt in 1764, the résidence, of 
Mrs. John Hartley, and stands upon the site, of a former castle, 
erected in 1500 by Sy Нүту Vernon (grandsire „Of the famous beauty, 
Dorothy Vernon, of Н; 4 Hall) upon the spot where stbode a gull 
older tastle, жср had become ruinous, Thé owner of the catate is 
Lord Brogford, | o purchased it În 1855. » 

Tix late Archdeacon Lloyd declared that Dickens assured him that Tc ng 
Church was the veritable Churci? described in ** The Qld Curiosity Shop "— 
thet he had been staying at Shrewsbury and had gone over to See the glacé, , 
which accounts forthe minute delineation of it in the Story. „Тһе present 
Church, erected about 1411, is a fine specimen of Gothigarchftecturc qf the 
Early Perpendicular period, and owes to its fine mosuments the title of 
Тһе Westminster Abbey of the Midynds." Tt consists of chancel and 
choir, nave, north and south aisles, vestry, and porch (е, latter havigg an 
ancient “stone seat" on either side (ye p: 10). There Jet yemam the 7 


original oak choir-stalls with the miserere seats and carved poppy-heads; '{ °° 


A 


> 
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^S = 
р the old oak roof with its sculptured bosses; the wood screfns in the aisles, 
of vesy rich workmMship, the colouring well preserved and mellowed by 
- Time, Perhaps the most remarkable featurg of the Church is the Vefnon 
Çhantry, (founded in Є515 by Sir Harry, Vernon), with its beautiful fan- 
$ traceried -vaylting, once entirely gilt. This Changy — called “Thg 
А Gold¥p Chapel ‘fiom ifs costly ornamentation—is the ** baronial chapel” 
-— des@ribed on pp. 70871; her8, as well as in the Churchficelf, are 
recumbent effigies of members of the Vernon family, ** warriors . . . cased 
* in armour as they lived,” but no ‘‘weapens, helgnets, coats of mail” are 
now seen "hanging upon the walls." In the vestry are curious old 
*presses” repleta, with the ancient tomes, which бо long formed the 
neglected ** Minister's Library @f Tong.2. “ The old sexton” (p- 66) was 
probably Andrew Cousins. 
el hPtower of the Church is оса о in form, aed surmounted by a short 
spire. The belfry contains eight bells, and the “old church bell” 
P mentioned on p. E is that known as the “ Great Bellfof Tong," given 
> by Sir* Harry Vernon fh 1568; it was broken in 1635, recast, cracked 
in 1948 while ringing for elivine servfce, and again recast in 1892. 
Mention is made of **an ancient sun-dial on the belfry wall” ( р. 228), 
and in the churchyarfe directly opposite the porch, there may still be seen 
an old stone sum-dial, weather-worn and time-sfained. 
Mr. Thackeray Turner, Secretary of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancignt Building#is $f opinio that the picture of decay in Tong Church 
® (as delineftedaon p.76) is not fictitious, for ** decay*was the predominant 
rote of ancient buildings sixty years ago,” and “pilgrims to the shrine 
whichgDéckens built round the grave of his heroine would not have missed, as 


now they@lo in every ancient þuilding, the halo of antiquity." Th€ Church 


- 


underWent\yasiousé* restoratiohs "tin the years 1810-1838, and was again 
restored in $ by the late Earl of Bradford; but we are assured that 


no old features have been destroyed or D wise altered. 
е 
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5 ul CHAPTER „XLV i 


P, 28, “LIKE A HEAD IN A PHANTASMAGQRIA.”—A Phantesmagoria 

* isa form of magic-lantern, by which startling optical effects are prodiiced. 
The jmage ig thrown upon a transparent screch placed between the spec- 
1 tator$ and the lantern, and, by moving the instrument towards or from the 


screen, the уте made to diminish or increase in size. 
e 
a SONDA CHAPTER L e 


в n 19 
P, 39. “Аз MERRY ASA Gric.”—In ^ Lloyd's Encyclopædic Dictionary” 
м itis cenjequrati “that this familiar, saying may either refer to the liveliness 
Жу of the grasshopper or sand-eel (both of which are called grigs), or may be a 
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corruption of “As merry as a Greek,” the Greeks being proverbially spoken 
of by the Romans as fond of good living and free fotations. In Shake- 


spedre’s “ Troilus and Cressida, І. ii., Cressida says of Helen, Then . 
i ? 


she’s a merry Greek, i май р s 4 
» P. 40. ** WurrrjNGTON's NAME WAS DICK."— Sir Richard Whittington, 
thrice Lord Mayor of London, 1397, 1406, 1419. *-Sir Walter yfesant 
points ouPthat the story of the cat, so persistently attached to hit name, 
“begins immediately after his death [1423]; it was figured on .the 
buildings which his exesutors ected ; it formed part of the decorations 
of the family mansion at Gloucester. It is therefore impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that he did himself associate the sala of a cat—they a 
creature of some value and rasty—withéthe foundation of his fortunes.” 
The Rey. Samuel Lysons, in his memoir entitled “The Model Merchant 
of the Middle Ages,” seems to have succeeded in establishing mary fa ts, 
and in giving an air of great probability to the current tradition, Th 
“Dictionary of? National’ Biography” assures us, showever, that the 
Principal incidents in the career of Dick Whitdngton o nursety fame 
have no actual foundation, Thé stone on ^Highgate Pr rem marks 
the spot where Dick heard Bow Bells after running away from his master, 
may still be seen; it js bdieved to have „been criginally the site of a 
9. 2 


е 


wayside cross, 


; . CHARTER. Lettie, 


on 3 
P. 52. “Quire A Burroon.”—Sam Brass meant Buffon, ths 


: А Eron 
eminent French naturalist, 1707-1788, author of th? famous $ Histoire 
Naturelle,” 
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CHAPTER LI] ° uc”! 


P. 70. ** CRoss-Lroog ."—Recumbent effigies of Crusaders are always 
represented with one leg trossed over the other, as indicating tat those 
engaged in the? Holy War were ; Soldiers of the Cross,” E -° 

a А 


z "CHAPTER LVI ec" 


Л. 90. TWAS ever Tuus,” etc.—From Moore's “Lalla Rookh,” 

the correct rendering being, ** Q4, ever thus,” etc, E e.t 
. DE 

' CHAPTER LVII 4 4 


„, » 
Р. 101, “Тив GENERAL Post ath” —The idea «f a Penny. Postage 
Was first carried out on January roth, 1840, the year daring which J‘ The 
Old Curiosity Shop" was written. ~The name of ** Genera? Rogtman " was 
bestowed upon those who carried letters under this system, i : 
) i ; r; 
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in contradistinc- \ 4 
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tion to those who, prior to this date, were called *CTwopinny Postmen,” 
twopgnce being the Sst of postage for a letter within the London district 
. until the introduction of a uniform penny postage. ^ * 
„Р. 104, “CRIBBAGE WITH А Dummy.” —Cribbage is usually played 
by two persops; in the case of one persop playing with a ** dummy," 
the tyds dealt ott+to the imaginary competitor are exposed. 
Рә Тоб. PuRL.—Orfginall¥, beer or ale with an infusion of Wormwood, 
but the name is now applied to beer warmed nearly to boiling heat (Fr. 
% perle, a bubble), and flavoured with gis, sugar, and ginger. dt was 
evidently the latter concoction in which Dick Swiveller and the 
TR Marchioness” indulged, and which is described on p. 111 as “a rather 
strong and heady compound." “The public demand for Purl having long 
ceased, it is seldom (if ever) to be met with in these days. 
° ^ 


CHAPTER LVIII « 


“ 


© 

Р. тї. “FARE THER WECL ! AND If FOR EVER,” etc. — The words 
of this part-song for men’s voítes will be found in Lord Byron's Domestic 
Pieces, 1816. 4 © 

P. 112. *ALL4&OUfS."—Ae game at card$, so called from the four 
chances of which it consists—viz. high, low, jack, and game. 

P. 117; Nicur-cars, WITH TassELs.—This article of attire, so common 
fifty oz Шер yearsago, is now seldom worn. z 

P. 112. “AWAY WITH MELANCHOLY.”—‘‘ Away with melincholly, as 
the little boy said yen his school-missis died.” Such was Sam Weller’s 
versiori df the subject of the composition rendered on the flute by Dick 
Swiveller. Who probably fayoured Mozart's well-known setting of the air. 

<= Фе € * 
t: * CHAPTER LX, : 4 

^ M i 
P.ra$. A Norary.—A public official (frlgusntly called a Notary 
Public) alithorised to attest signatures їп deeds, administer oaths, etc, All 

‚ Notaries must be admitted, to practise as such, by the Court of Ficulties ; 


they may also practise as Solicitors. 5 


t * * 


EUM CHAPTER LXI 


* a 


2 \ 
Р. 13. “THe CORDIAL THAT SPARKLED FOR HELEN ! "—From 
оће of Moore's ** Irish Melodies,” entitled “Drink of this Cup,” of which + 
Dick Swiveller ques part of the tirst verse. Mr. Andrew Lang points 
out tht this, the ónly classical allusion by Mr. Swiveller, is a reference 
> Чо a beautifid passage in the foürth book of the “Odyssey,” where 
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n 
we find that thè ** cordial ? of the ** Zeus-born Helen? was drugged wine, 
* the queller of grief and of anger, that lulleth all evit asleep." je" 
P. 143. BARCLAY AND Go.—This well-known firm of brewers still . 
flourishes as Barclay, Perkins &, eo ) P Am 
2 LI ^ "rS F T 
CHAPTER LXII D «3 je 
» 
Р. 149. HEELTAP.—A small quantity of liquor left in the bottom of 
a glass. Cf Mr. Jingle's exclamation, ** No heeltaps!” in the second 
chapter of “Pickwick.” 


E 2 


CH^PTER LXIII 


P. 155. THE OLD PAILEY—i.c” te Central Criminal Court ?in the 
thoroughfare of that name, adjoining Newgate Prison. 


P. 155. “А TRUE piu." —When 


a Grand Jury fpd the allegations in 


a Bill of Indictment proved, their verdict is yt © Prue Bill,” as against the 
person or persons charged with the crime ot misdemeanout. The tase is 


then sent for trial., 


3 > 
GHAPTER LXIV "> 


P. 164. “AN ARABIAN NiGnT."— The story of the, Princess of , Chip 
will be found narrated in “The Two Hundred ar- Forstee:ith Night 
of “The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” always $ favourite work vf 


Dickens. 
P. 104. “Two FOR nis HEELS p, 


the knave of trumps scores two for that particular cic, › / 
P. b 


y 
—In gribbage, the playe.)who holds 


-— 
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> "CHAPTER LXV, 


2... 3! 


P. r75: «Sock. ZA kind of stiff wide band or cravat—ar? qbsoltte 


form of Seckerchkf, of which a recent revival was attempted. 
› 2 


. 


OHAPTER LXVII S. 


P. 200. BANSFEE.—4é. а ‘fairy 


Ern: 
woman” (Gaelic), „supposed y 


the peasantry in Ireland and the Scottish Highlands te foretell approaching 
death by crying and Wailing, generally to ope connected with those W 


° hear the cry. Perhaps Dickens inter 
imminent death. 


ded to convey the idea of Quilps . 


» 


+ 2 
P.206. «A DISMAL PLACE WHERE PIRATES HJ aer Hy 


Cuatns.’—The body of Quilp was evidently thrown by th! 


tide ороп | 
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the marsh-land bordering the lower reaches of the Thatnes—probably 
Bugshy's Marshes, cw the Surrey side, opposite the East India Docks; 
^. this was then a much more desolate spot than now. It was customary 
to hang in chains both pirates and highwaymen, and t® leave the bodies 
thus suspended for a considerable tim& as a warning. The famous, 
Bow street runner, Townsend, recommended Sir William Scott (the 
» judge) о hang men down by 4heThames side, in order that all silors who 
came up the river might see the bodies, and thus learn that they were 
\ executed for piracy or “murdering His Majesty's revenue officers”; but 
for this (he argued), nobody would know anything of it. It was stated 
а Th the newspapers,of 1827 that the Duke of Clarefice, as Lord High 
Admiral, “ordered down the pirates! gibbets from the river-side”; these 
were the last “men in chains” in the vicinity of the Metropolis, The 
penalty for piracy on the high stasis now reduced to penal servitude 

fot life. 


Li 
‚ * CHAPTER LXVIII 
ao. 
P. 208. “THE Box FOR POOR PRISONERS."—Formerly boxes were 
placed outside prisops (especially debtors’ prisons) fe: contributions on 
behalf of the innfates® * ; 


© 


© 
« « CHAPTER LXXI 


D 
P. 240. THa Dr&vH оғ LITTLE Nett.—To Dickens, this incident 
Was a. terrible reality. His favourite sister-in-law, Mary Hogarth, died 
sudderily’in the early part of 1837, at the early age of seventeen, and he 
neyer sata to deplore his loss. In describing (three years later) the 
death, of his girl “heroine, his thoughts were of Mary Hogarth (see p. 
* 511), concerning whom he wrote (in a letter to*her mother, October 
1837): “I have never had her sweetness acd eycellence absent from 
my mind so'long. I can solemnly say that, waking or sleeping, I have, 
néver Jost the recollection of our hard trial and sorrow,*and I fed that 
I never shall. . . . I wish you could küow how . . . I (miss that, pleasant 
»  smilé and those sweet words which . . . were “nore precious to me «han 
the applause of a whole world would К.” « . . To Forster he wrote 
„at, the, close of the story, referring to the impending death of Little Nell: 
** Nobody will anjss her like J shall. It is such a very painful thing to 
me, that І relly Gannot express my sorrow. Old wounds bleed afresh 
when I only.think,of the gay of doing it: what the actual doing it 
will be,;God knows. І can’t preach to myself the schoolmaster's consola-* 
tion [see p. 241] though I try. Dear Mary died yesterday, when I 
think ‘of this $d story." Dickegs regeived letters from all parts of the 
, ) world imploring him not to kill Little Nell, 
" 
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CHAPTER LXXII ~ 


9 > R . 
P. 248. ‘WANDERED HERE AND THERE AS SEEKING SOMETHING."— 


Dickens acknowledged his indeltedness to the poet Rogers for this beauti- 
Tul thought, which?is taken frm his “Ginevra”: — 3 7 2. 
: ^ 


5 
ч And long might'st tou Rave seb е 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 


^CHAPTER THE LAST > 2 
n 


р. 252. “AN ENDLESS FLIGHT OF Srairs”—i.e. the treadmill, — 

Р. 252, “ ONE OF RCYALTY'S OWN CARRIAGES Pie а prisoners’ van, 
which bears the Royal insignia, V.R. 

р. 253. Foor Guarps.—Guards of the infantry. $n the British army 
there are three regiments of Foot Guards—thy С adier, Coldstream, and 
Scots Guards. А: E : 

P. 253. Musket.—Formerly the firearm of the infantry soldier, now 
superseded by the rifle. — ^ E » o» 

P. 253. “BURIED WITA A STAKE THROUGH HIS Marr.” — An 
old English way of interring suicides, intended to prevent the corpse 
from developing into a vampire. (See Rote, Chapter XXXIII., “Тһе, 
Fabled Vampire.”) “In England, a person who had ¢Sinmicted fuicide was 
buried at cross-roads ; in Scotland, ** where three lairdẹ lands meet," th 
purpose being (as Mr. Andrew Lang conjectures) to “ mystify thé vimpire 
as to its bearings.” j $ 2:8 

P. 255. “OLD PARR.” — Thomas Parr, familiarlp knows, as «Od 
Parr,” was born in#1483, the som of an agrigultural „labourer, and, 
according to the inscriptiyn on his tomb in Westminster Abbey, “he 
lived in the reign of ten)princes” (ie. from Bdward IV.’ towCiarles 
L) he samevauthority states that he died at the age of 152 yenrs, afid 
was interred at tke Abbey in 1633. His body, by the King's command, e 
was dissected by Harvey, who attributed Parr’s death to peripneuniony, 
(pneumonia), brought on by che impurity of the London atmosphere; 
and sudden change of diet. His grandson, Robert Parr, i4? said to'haye, - 
attained the age ef 124. واا‎ 

P. 258. HOSPITAL FOR THE DROWNED IN Parisi e the Morgue 


Something he could not find—he knew not what.” Г, 
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* * MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK 
E сес, T 
P. 265-270. MASTER HUMPHREY AND HIS CLOCK.—In a biographical 
skétch of William Humphreys, a clockmaker of Barnard Castle, Co. Durham, 
Qos informed that, in 1828, when about sixteen years of age, he com- 
тепсей to make the identical timp ece which origfhated the title of Bickens's 
= work. When completed the /ollowing year the Glock was placed just 
ifiside the door Sf the clockAigker’s shop, where the Novelist saw it in 
1838, on the occasion of a visit to m» Castle to gather material for 
s pjctures of Dotheboys Hall éne Nicholas Nickleby.” Dickens was 
shen staying at the ** King's Head,” in that town, and frequently looked 
in at the clockmaker's across the road, whese name end Clock he thus 
appropriated. Маш Humphreys died at Stranton, West Hartlepool, 
in 1887, and the original €mepiece (the authenticity of which has been 
vouched for by many) was exhibited at the Newcastle Jubilee Exhibition 
during the same year. The Clock itself, which dots not resemble that 
in the story, is described as “a centre-second, pendulum clock, with dead- 
beat moyemeht.” There were previously no centre-second hands made. 
The arrangemenfs ta counteraçt the effects of variation of temperature in 
6 the ‘pendulum were most carefully thought out, and compensating rods 
«Of special cofistruétion were made. The clock is mounted in an orna- 
mental wooden cese, which formerly belonged to a Dutch clock made 
about the year 1640, and the head is surmounted by three brass eagles, 
with guixpread wings, Standing upon small gtobes of the same metal, 
"The face ie jiscrifed < William Humphreys, Barnard Castle, Yorkshire," 
and around the small gircle above it are the words, ** Master Humphreys, ¢ 
fecit, 1829." М Te 
Ф. 293. THE WORSHIPFUL Company бе, PATTEN-MAKEgs.—Ir 
George IL's reign there were (and, are to this dayf eighty-four city 
. . Compaliies, representing every trade except those whfch are ef modern 
Ш origin. That of the Patten-Makers is one of the smaller Livery Confpanies 
of London, and, like the Pewterers ай Ltriners, it has survived the 
„ trade which"it was founded to maintain. In former times a membé of 
one of these jseyerful trade guilds enjoyed many privileges, as, in case of 
neeg, funds Vere available for charitable and educational purposes, as well 
eas for providing pensions. е Of the twelve great Companies still existing, 
that of the ae takes precfdence. The Worshipful Company of 
Patten- Makers was founded, and obtained its charter, in 1670. © 
= P'275,]H& HONOURABLE Society OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE.— € 


493 
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ce 
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In Herbert’s “Antiquities of the Inns of Court and Chancery” (1804), 
we read that “the Society of the Middle Temp? . . · consists of 
benchers, or such as have bees readers, anciently called apprentices of the 
law, members, barristers, and students. . . . Tha government, of the 
Society is vested 19 the benchers, whose general meetings, to transact 
business are (and long have been) dignified with thg name of ‘parliantents, 
and are held with much state and formality.” ? э uL 

P. 276. <“ HECOULD SHUT UP TEMPLE Ban."—Temple Bar, demolished 
in 1877-and re-erected at; Theobald's Park, Herts, marked the boundary 
of the City of London at the junction of Fleet Street with the Strand ; 
but Sir Walter Besant says it was never & City gate, properly speaking. 
Upon the visit of the Sovereigr- to the City, it was customary to close the 
gates and keep them shut until admission was formally demanded ; they 
were then thrown open, und the City “sword was surrendered by the Lord 
Mayor to the Sovereign, who thereupon returned it to the Lord Mayot. 
When Her Majesty the Queen. recently entered the (ity by way of the 
"Thames Embankment, this ceremony took plage atthe City boundal y. 

P. 280. THE GUILDHALL.—Situated at the north end of King Street, 
Cheapside. The byilding dates from 1411; except the old walls, but 
little remains of the origina structure, which wasp ugh injured in the 
Great Fire, 1666. The present front was erected in 1789 by George 
Dance, then City Architect, and the fine Gothic roof in 1864-8. 


P. 280. “Gog AND Macoc."—In Hons «Таъ Boĝk” an interesting 
E 


account is given of (he Guildhall Giants. Accordis to she Author of 


“The Gigantick History of the two famous Giants in Guildhall, London "я 


(one of the authorities quoted),* these curious effigies represent Corjnseus, 
a Trojan, and Gogmagog, a Cornish giant, ang our author conjeztures that 
as these were “two brave giants, wh nitely valued» their. honour, and 
exerted their whole strength and тсе in defence of their fiberty and 


country, so the City of Lcgdon, by placing these their representatives in 


their Guildhall, emblematigglly declare that they will, like mighty giants: 


defend" the honcur of tileir country and liberties of this their city, whi 
excels all others, as much as thóse huge giants exceed in stofure the 
comrson bulk ormankind.”» ; 

Each of these giants тедушеэ upwards of fourteen feet in height. The 
present figures (which stand on lofty pedestals in the great hall) daté only | 
from the year 1707 запа were carved in wood by Captain Richard Saunders, 
an eminent carver, who lived in King Street, Cheapside.” They superse 
two earlier figures conStructed of wicker-work,and pasteboard, which мес 
yearly carried in the Lord Mayor’s show until enfeebled Dy time 4? 
the attacks of City rats. j ; 

^ This very rara book was published (r4 edition, 1741) by Tho. Ветар, “rear the 
Giants in Guildhall, and at the ‘Boot and Crown ' on Ludgate Hio" "^ 
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. 
Tradition states that Gogmagog was the last of the aborigjaal giants, and 
that Corinzus was a «giant brought over by Brutus, ‘‘ the fyrst Kynge that 
ever was in this londe, which was come of the gentill blode of Troye,” yho 
` appears to have made gn end of all “the geauntes.” Пеј further alleged, 
tHat the two giants fought each other ; duing the contest Corinzeus caught 
Gognf. inis arms, carried him a few hwfdred miles? and finally hurled* 
"him inte the sea from a*cliff en the coast of Cornwall, which cli has ever 
since been called Lan-Goegmagog—that is to say, the Giant's Leap. The 


\ Gogmagog Hills, near Cambridge, also degive their name from the famous 


jant. 

E: It has been conjectured that the fleeting vision of Geg and Magog in the 
Lord Mayor's show of 1837 may ave suggested to Dickens the interview 
of Joe Toddyhigh with the convivial giants : and in making them con- 
Se aver the midnight bowl he mafthave had ig his mind the anecdote 
related by Hone to the effect that children visiting Guildhall used to be 
told that every day, when the giants heard th€ clock stcike twelve, they 
came:déwn to dinné ! € 

P. 284. Тик WARD OF CHEYPE.”-g-The Saxon word CAe/e signifies 
a market. In Chamberlain's ** History and Survey of London," 1770, we 
read that the Ward of Cheap was formerly known as West-cheap, to dis- 
tinguish it fromthe market cafled East-cheap. , 
Sir Walter Besant, in his ** London,” presents the following picture of 
Cheapside in Tudor tknes — the, period to which Magog's story relates : 
= “The strat was at, least double the width of its medern successor. The 
houses, which were the fairest, taken altogether, in the whole of the city, 
were peqrly all five storeys high, each storey projecting above the one 
below; with high-pitched gable facing the street. The fronts were of brick 
and timbef, and some of {кепі суете curiously and“richly carved. In some 
єайта storey“ was provided with asbalcony shaded from the sun. The 
ground floor é0fitained the shop, protected by a,prentice. A sign hung in 
front of every house. . ¢ . The streets were filled wKh people, some riding 
and'some walking. There were gallants, folfówed by sgrvants carrying ' 
their Swords; there were grave city merchants and fine city madams ; 


«| there wele working-men and craftsmen ; theregvere the prenticés, too, in 


e 


every shop, bawling their wares.” э 
7р. „284. AoBOWYER—ż.e. an archer, or maker of bows. The 
* Bowyers’ Company still exists among the minor City Livery Companies, 
. though it nó dóngtr manufactares bows. b 
Р. 8g. Lup GATE.— Probably a corruption of ** lud " (or Flood) Gate 
. Of the Fleet ver. Tt stood hear St. Martin Ludgate Church, and in 1373, 
was constituted а оп for poor debtors, who were free of the City. The 
GateSyas afteryyfds greatly enlarged by Sir Stephen Forster, wHó had been 
à prisoner there, and it is related that when he was seen begging at the grate 
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> 
> byarich widdW passing by, the lady discharged his debt, and soon after- 
wards became. his wife, an alliance which resultedsin prosperity for the 


husband, who eventually became Lord Mayor of London and received a , 


knighthood. Lud Gate was much damaged by the Great Fire in 1666, and 
out a century later this and dther City gates were removed altogether. 


I fear, pe obscured from view 


P. 294. 4 CoRRESPONDENCE.— TO MASTER HUMPHREY.” — While 


29 «Master Humphréy's Clock” was in course of publication in weekly 


parts, many persons mistook jt for a lind of omnium gatherum, and 


proferred contributions to its 


pages, which compelled Dickens to announce 


that the work was written solely Wy Aimself, and “could not розу 

include any productions from other hands.” The letter to Master 

Humphrey is déubtless £ somewhat exaggerated specimen of the many 
А 


applications received by the 
P. 306. THE TREATY OF 


1678, Louis XIV. became the arbiter of Europe, much to the disgust 


of patriotic Englishmen. „ 


© 

P. 315. “RUBBERS WITH THREE - AÑD-SiXPENNÝ фоштз”—“ 
Honour "—** CAN You?"— Terms used in “long” whist, a game 
becoming obsolete. A “rubber” is gill a familia term; ten P 
constitute a game. The player on the winning 45416 yhoo holds 5 
honours when only one point is required to win the game, before 


final round begins, says to 


hold айз honour?" Three honours counting as one point, the P 
holding them at this sfige whose tur ito to commence playing, Сап 
Bru - 


once claim the game. 
4 P. 316. “THE BELLMAN 


Jetter-carriers to collect letters by ringing a bell. At the, Post 
* Jubilee Celebration held ^h the Guildhall, May 1890, there was (ex^ 
the original bell used by the City Bellman in 1840—the year ШОМ 


A 


the greater pestion of “ Master Humphrey’s Clock” was written. 

Р. 319. MR. PICKWICK'S,, CHARACTER LIBELLED, — When 
Pickwick Papers" first appeared some of the critics fell foyl of be 
work and its author. The allusion here is to certain defamatory: 
concerning Mr. Pickwick himself, as, for example, inc Frag s Mag 
April 1840, where he is described as “а mere butt for caricature; Й 

„ ridiculous speeches, and getting into, ridicilous sitationsr? 

writer also declared that the office assigned to Mr. I&ckwick by 
was that bf “ principal jackass in a club of jackasses.” q ; 

P. 325. JAMES I- AND WrITCHCKAFT.—Ia 1597, His Majesty pu? 


э 


author at this time% 
NietEGUEN.—)y this Taty, concluded 


HT. 


his partner, Сап yof? ie. “Do у 


= » 


Rines.”—At this date it was" customary 


> 


- 
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Li 
Í * work on “Dæmonologie,” and during the initial year of hi@reign (1603-4) 


he passed a statute by*which Witchcraft was first made а capital crime. 


^" Тһе last witch put to death in England wasexecuted in 1716. — Prosecu- 


tion for Witchcraft wa@abolished in this try during George II.’s reign,e 


and by а stbsgquent act (passed in the гејр of снр IV.) all persons, 
pretending to use it werg made punishable as rogues an vagabonds. 


a P esas. а Naraxo бр Hésisitons."— Aubrey tells us that fh his time 


с 


(1626-97), “It is a thing very common to nail horseshoes on the thresholds 
\ of doors; which is to hinder the power ef witgpes that enter йо the 
ouse. Most houses in the west of London have the horseshoe on the 
thmeshold. It showld be a horseshoe that one finds? People are still 
fond of hanging up horseshoes fn their wells. 
2 3p “То PLUCK THE BLEEDING MANDRAKE,” etc. — From the 
ruge blance of the bifurcfted root to the human figure many 
superstitious notions have gathered round this plant, which was fabled 
on being torn from tke ground to utter groans inspiring hortor! Shakespeare 
(in * Romeo id Julie) sqgpaks of the Mandrake as causing madness, 
and Burton (Anatomy of Melancholy*’), as forming an ingredient. in 
love-potions. Cole, in his “ Art of Simpling," says that witches “ take 
likewise the roots Qf Mandrake, according to some, or, as I rather suppose, 
the roots of brfony, which simple folk take fé? the true mandrake, and 
make thereof an ugly image by which they represent the person on whom 
~ they intend to exercise their witcficraft.” 

P. 334. “TEE Far OF INFANTS NEWLY BOILED.”—Francis Bacon, 
Lord Verulam, records that “the ointment that witches use is reported 
to be age of the fat of children digged out of their graves ; of the juices 
of gmallag, wolf-bane, and ginque-foil, mingled with the meal “of fine 
wheat,” etc. оАпорег account ѕбуѕ that after "burial the witches steal 
children out of their raves ““апа Seeth them in a cauldron, till the 
flesh be made potable, of which they make аду ointment, by which they 
ridesin the afr.” 3 aus 

a 33% Sr. DuwsTAN's CHURCH, FLEET SfÎREET. o The Ghurch ° 

‚ existing at the period referred to (vif. the sixteenth century) differed 
considerably from that of the present day. Iteconsisted Of a large kody 
and a small tower, having a projecting clask with two automatic figures, 
while;clusterhg at the base of the edifice were several small shops or 
“sheds. The Church nafrowly escaped destruction during the Great” 
Fire, 1666, which Stopped only three doors away on the east side; After 
vndergoing xepairs on sevegal occasions, it was efitirely demolished in 
1830, when the present church, with its lofty tower and lantern, was¢ 
erected, being set ack some thirty feet. (See also Note, р. 276, “Не 
could shut up emple Bano hls A 

- р. 338. “GOLDEN UNITIES.” —The Unity, or Unit, was a gold coin of 
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the value of twenty shillings, first coined in 1604. : It was also called 
a “laurel,” from the King's head on the obverse~being crowned with 
laurel. » A 


^ P. 339. OLD LONDON BRiDGE.—This was the only bridge crossing the 


Thames in the reigy of James J., and dated from the twelfth century. , The 
Bridge existing in the sixteenth century had nineteen pointed arches, with 
massive piers, a drawbridge, and a gate-house at eath end, while neat the 
centre stood а beautiful Gothic chapel. Stately buildings lined each side 


of the Bridge, which thus formed a continuous street, the grandest of these 


being the famed Nonsuch House, four storeys high, richly carved and gilt. , 


Some of the houses had flat roofs with gardens and arbours, and the genesal 
effect was so striking that it saggested (йе proverb, “As fine as London 
Bridge.” After various vicissitudes, the old Bridge suffered seriously in thg 
Great Fire, 1666; the houses upon it were then burnt down, büt were 
rebuilt twenty years after, gnd in 1757 they were pulled down and replaced 
by balustrades. In 1832 the Bridge itself was demdlished altogether, to 
make way for the present massive (but lessupictusesque) structure, which 
was opened by King William IV. during the previous year. x 

P. 339-340. LONDON IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY,—Sir Walter Besant 
describes England's Metropulis at the Tudor pericd as,‘‘a city of ruins.” 
Cloisters, halls, courts, chapels, and churches were in a Jery dilapidated 
condition, and walls were left standing because it was too much trouble 


to pull them down. | The houses, for thé most part, Were of timber and |, 


plaster, with overhanging storeys and projecting #1725, whilè the main 
streets were paved with large cobble-stones. Sy Eh 

P. 341. THE BEAR GARDEN.—The Old Bear Garden stood at; Bank- 
side, in Southwark. In, the long print of London by Vischery 1574 the 
form of the building in which the baiting of bears took«nlacesis ‘represented 
asa polygon. In the reign of James I. the Bear Garden was under the 
protection of royalty j in 642 the sport was checked by Parliament, but 


› the practice did not wholly discontinue in the neighbourhood of, London 
e 


until 1750, > >, 

P. 341. THE Crrv WATCH. —With reference to the City Watchmen, 
we zead in Timbs’ **London and Westminster": '* The bellman, as 
Stow tells us, ‘especiallyoin he long nights, went through the streets 
ard lanes ringing а bell, and saluting his masters and rilistressé with, 
some rhymes suit;ble to the festival and season of the year, at the same 
time bidding them look to their lights.’ But the watchman was of а much 
earlier period. The chroniclers tell us that ip, 1416, the Mayor, Sir Plenty 
"Barton, ordered lanterns and lights to t2 hanged out on the winter evenings; 
betwixt Allhallows and Candlemas. The Watchman’s dry was: 


‘Lantern, and a whol cand light ! . S 
Hang out your lights! Hear!’ 


) » 


[1] 
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. 
This practice lasted, with occasional evasions, for three &nturies—or up * 
to the time of Queen Anne.” 
P. 344. “THE HEAVEN-BORN HOPKINS... THE GREAT WitcH- 
FiNDER'or THE AcÉ"— Matthew Hopjins, the *‹ witch-finder,” caused 
the. fudicial murder of about a hundred persons in Rssex, Norfolk, ang 
^. Бобошо М 1645-7: From each town which he and his assistants visited ‹ 
he exacted the stated fee of twenty shillings, and, in consideration thereof, ‹ 
V he cleared the locality of all suspected persons, bringing them to con- 
fession and the stake by means of varfous methods of tortura After 
pursuing his vile trade for many years he found the ti of popular opinion 
tfrned against hinf, and was subjected by a party of texperimentists © t 
to his own favourite test of swi : Ieis said he escaped with his life, 
“Set, от that time forth, was n heard of again. He had the honour 
ef being commemorated in Butler's ** Hudibras,* part ii. canto 3. 

P. 349. THE BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY.— When *' Master Humphrey's 
Clock ë first aj (1840) there were 1300 miles of railway in full 
opergtion in Engiznd.” Tha Birmingham Railway now forms part of the 
London and North-Western‘ system; the entire length of the line from " 
London to Birmingham was opened on September 17th, 1838. 

P. 349. * ANXNWAsER of PRIWILEGES.'—In thus designating the rail- : 
way, the eldef Weller voiced the opinion of aft his brother coachmen, who 
were naturally indignent at being ousted from their profession. The then 

N 'novél method oftlocomotion was looked upon with grave suspicion by the 
c Public репег у, “Wno prophesied all kinds of disaster for travellers by 
steam. c 
P.*3$o. THE ‘Gas MAGNIFIER."— Tony Weller here refers to the same 
kind of iastrument as that dscribed by his son in the thirty-third chapter 
«CS Pickwid- "iz, the *“ patent double million magnifyin’ gas microscope 
of hextra pexer." Ц was an improved form of Dr Lieberkithn’s solar 
microscope, invented about 1738, to which wis added a movable mirror, ' 
while for exhibition purposes the oxy-hydrogen dimelight was substituted 
"for thf uncertain sunlight. A public exhibition of thi. instrument took 
place aj 21, Old Bond Street, in 1833 (three years before ** Pickwick” was 
written), and it became very popular. Durfig the ваше year tha-e was j 
exhibited at 106, New Bond Street, a € gas microscope" which greatly 
. surpassed that shown in Old Bond Street. Dickens doubtless had these < 
exhibitionseimhis, mind whep he alluded to the “gac magnifier” and the 
“*gas microscope.” 
© P. 356. 0 His NAME gs Bamper.”—The Story about a Queer 
Client,” as or by Jack Вапфег, occupies the twenty-first chapter Of 
“Bhe Pickwick Papers.” ‹ 
<Р: 359. R COMMONS ”—¥.e. Doctors’ Commons, in St. Раш ¢ 
Churchyard. The courts here were demolished in 1867, and the old 
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offices where Siarrje licences were procured have been replaced by 
entirely new buildings. 


Р. 373. '* THE ANGEL AT ASLINGTON.”—This house (formerly a codching- ` 


inn, but now a modern hotel ard a well-known stopping-place for "buses 
and tramcars) was: of course familiar to Tony Weller., The ''A&gel" 
is said to have been an established inn ypwards Uf three hundti.ygars, 
and preserved its ancient features until pulled down in 1819. According 


to Cromwell’s “ History of Clerkenwell” (1828), it was customary, until 1 


the lattêr part of the eighteenth Century, for travellers approaching London 
to remain all night at the “ Angel,” rather than venture after dark to= 
continue their journey, the roads being bag and infested'with thieves. ® 

P. 376. Warcu-Box.—A sft of sentry-box, used as a place of shelter 


t Sntaining the Clock — 
is at the south corner of the west, front of eda. Quite regently 
the old Clock was removed, and a new one, by Lord Grimthorpe, 
substituted. Ы . 
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